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CHAPTER I, 
Introductory. 


#1. The Committee was appointed by the Governor General in Council 

Appointmenf 4>f Committee a’I? Resolution of the Revenue and' 
and terms of reference. Agriculture Department No. 933-263, dated; 

®®P*®“^ber 27th, 1917, the first two paragraphs. 

of which are reproduced below. ° 

^ The question of extending the cultivation of long stapled cotton. 

which has frequently engaged the attention, 
o the Government of India.) It has again been brought, 
into special prominence as the result of recent investigations; 
by the Board of Trade which have shown the importance in 
Impenal interests of increasing the production of this class 
of cotton within the Empire. The Government of India 
consider it desirable that India should co-operate in the 
solution of this problem and they believe that the interests 
ot this country in the matter will be found to coincide with 
those of Lancashire. It has repeatedly been urged by manu¬ 
facturers m India that it is of even greater importance to- 
them than to manufacturers elsewhere that sufficient cotton 
of long staple should be forthcoming in this country and* 
that the extension of the growth of improved cotton would 
react most favourably on the manufacturing industry, 
ihere are certain areas in which there is reason to believe 
that long staple cotton will give a sufficiently large yield to ■ 
enable it to be grown at a profit. Here the problem is one 
mainly of organization. In other areas, which include the • 
niaprity of the cotton growing tracts in India, a type of 
cotton combining yield and quality in sufficient degree to- 
enable It to compete successfully with the prevailing short 
^taple t;;^es does not appear to have been as yet evolved and*' 
the question of research will enter largely into the solution of 

^ !oL^"?n fT' f of the growth of long staple- 

of<Jrearbetfit Probability prove 

wbferini^ ? the cultivators owing to the higher prices- 

r*""' f “ H by improve¬ 

ments m the system of marketing and by the prevention 

0 the harmful practices of adulteration and damping which 

the reputation of 

Indian cotton. In these circumstances, the Government,. 

1 



of India have decided tiiat the possibilities of extending 
the growth of long stapled cotton in India should be in¬ 
vestigated by a Committee constituted as follows :— 


J MacKenna, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S., Agricultual Adviser 

to the Government of India . . . . . President. 


E. Hodgkinson, Esq., Member, of the Council of the British"^ 
Cotton Growing Association . . . . . | 


N. N. Wadia, Fsq., Member of the Committee and Ex- 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association . 

G. S. Henderson, Esq., Officiating Imperial Agriculturist . 


^Members. 


W. Boberts, Esq., Principal and Professor of Agriculture, 

Lyallpur Agricultural College ..... 

H. E. Ashton, Esq., Executive Engineer, Punjab . 

E. Noyce, Esq., I.C.S. .... . . Secretary.^ 


t2._The Committee will examine the work which has been done in 
the various provinces of India in the establishment of long 
stapled cottons. It will report regarding the possibility of 
the extension of any methods which have led to success. 
It will investigate the causes of failure where this has occurred, 
and, if it finds that the failure has been due to agricultural, 
irrigations 1 or economic causes ^ or.to administrative diffi¬ 

culties, will propose appropriate remedies. It will carry 
out a detailed study' of local conditions in each cotton 
growing tract and will enquire into the possibility of im¬ 
proving existing methods of ginning and marketing and also 
of preventing adulteration and damping. It will further 
report on the possibility of improving the accuracy of the 
cotton forecasts and generally of making the statistical 
information published by Government of greater utility to 
the cotton trade. Finally, it will submit recommendations 
in regard to the staff required and the organization necessary 
for the development of the cultivation of long stapled 
cottons in tracts which it considers suitable for that purpose. 


2. With the exception of Mr. Hodgkinson who joined us at Cawiipore 

October 31st; we assembled at Lyallpur 
" on October 8th, 1917 and thereafter toured in 


the Punjab, Sind, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and Central 
India (Bhopal, Gwalior and Indore) until the end of November. A 
.break in December was necessary mainly owing to the meeting of the 
Board of Agriculture held that month at Poona. We reassembled at 


Lahore on January 6th, 1918, and then toured in the Punjab, Sind, 
Bombay, Baroda, Hyderabad and Madras. Mr. Henderson ceased to 
be of the Committee on February 4th, his services being 

required in Mesopotamia. We have, however, had opportunities of 
consulting him^ our Eeport was being drafted and,^s he finds him¬ 
self in agreement with the conclusions at which we have arrived, he has 
i^igned the Eeport. As we ^ w desirous of seeing the cotton crop oil 
the ^ ground over as large an area as possible, time did not p ermit of our 
staking formal evidence in the Punjab'and Sind during the first part of 

2 




oip tour and a second visit to these provinces had, therefore, to be made, 
lime again did not permit of our touring in those provinces in which 
cotton IS a crop of minor importance. The evidence of witnesses from 
Burma and the North-West Frontier Province was, -however taken S 
Poona during the meeting of the Board of Agriculture, at which all the' 
members ^ the Cormmttee, with the exception of Mr. Ashton, were 
present. ThaA of witnesses from the North-West Frontier Province 
was taken at Lahore and of witnesses from Burma, Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa at Calcutta. A copy of our itinerary is appended (Appendix I). 
During our tour, in the course of which we travelled 15,540 miles bv 
rail and steamer and 586 miles by road, we held 67 sittings and examined 
representatives of eight Chambers of Commerce and ottier bodierc^n- 
nected with the cotton trade_ and 263 individual witnesses, almost all 
0 whom had previously sent in written memoranda. Of the individual 

wSks'7lrrialiTnrD®“f"’ “^inly from the Agricultural and Public 
Works (Irrigation) Departments and 149 non-officials. 115 witnesses 

were Europeans, 147 Indians and one Japanese. We also received 

written memoranda from 32 individuals interested in our enouhv 

almo3t all 

ijovernment tarms m the provinces m which cotton is grown, we ins¬ 
pected a ve^ large number of ginning and pressing factories and of 
s— and weaving mills and also held Lny informal meTtinls 

tif^ani representatives of co-operative socit 

?nno?tl W comected with cotton. We wish to take Sis 

opportunity of acknowledging the great assistance rendered to us throiiSi- 
out our enquiries m all provinces and Native States especially by Dkectors 
of Agriculture, the Director of Statistics and the representatlv^rS tW 

trbl"^ appreciat?o“^ 

trouble taken in the preparation of the evidence submitted to us W^ 

have also to thank Mr._ G. A. Gammie, the ImperiakCottl 

for valuable assistance in drafting our Report. ^ * 

3. A brief reference to tie eondiaons whiol brooglt about the 

w.*’, Ommittee appears called 

toeotton. S Chairman 

Settee and Mr A T? oStton S.™’ 

committee, and Mr. A. S. Pearse, Secretary of the Internationn) w«;i 

tion of Matter Cotton Spinners and ManufactuiS 

mphasiaed on many occasions, the basic fact of the sitSS'^.T, * 5 

to cotton m that there has been a distinct tendency fSlhe worid'fdf 
mand for the raw material to exceed the sunnlv + 1 ,.,. worlds de- 
has, in fact, only been hmited by the auantSJ^^f 1+*^ * consumption 
the hgnres we 

TotroS “,rT T 

about 251 million bales, of wbich the J-Odd at 

milhon bales. The American crop forming as f P’^nduced 16 

fifths of the miffdoes, very nearly three- 

of cotton IS, therefore, the predornimitim, 

bZe 17°fl itoee yirs X Z 

war broke ont, it averaged only 13J million bales wh%t the otop of 




1917-18 was estimated at only 12 million bales and that for 1918-19 
is estimated at 12J million bales. Table 4 in Appendix II shows 
venSking increase in the proportion of tbe crop consumed by Amejcan 
mills. Whereas in the quinquennium 1890-95, averaged only ^^^8^ 
bales out of a crop of 8,346,000 bales or 33-05 per cent., ™ Tr™ 
quennium 1910-15, it averaged 5,769,000 bales out of a crop of 14,558 000 
bales or 39-63 per cent. For the three years 1915-18, it averaged 
7 600 000 bales out of a crop of 12,871,000 bales or 59-14 per cent. I is 
Snt, therefore, that unless fresh sources of supply are rapidly deve- 
loned the high prices of cotton at present prevalent are not hkely to 
faU to any appremable extent, even with a return to more normal condi¬ 
tions, especially as all the countries of the world will be seriously short 

of cotton after the war. 


Tn these circumstances, it is obvious that the Lancashire cotton 
indLtryJSeTmportanceofwhi^ the Empire needs no comment 
from us^ is faced with a serious situation and that it is most desirable 
that it should cease to be almost entirely dependent on a source ot 
sunnlv the future of which is so problematical It is equally desirable, 
in 4e interest of the Empire as a whole that an alternative source ot 
supply should be found within the Empire. India, as the largest cotton 
producing country in the Empire and the second largest in the wor ^ , 
elearlv ofiers the greatest possibilities of any considerable increase m 
Jhe Sply of cotton in the^ near future. Apart altogether from the 
possibUities of an-extension of the area under cotton as the result of 
high prices or of the provision of irrigation facilities and of obtaining 
an increase in outturn by the introduction of superior varieties, the 
average yield per acre of the Indian crop is only about 85 pounds of 
■lint whilst that of the United States crop is nearly 200 pounds per 
acre and of the Egyptian crop 450 pounds. -The condition of aEairs 
is, moreover, even worse than is represented by these figures owing to 
the condition in which Indian cotton is marketed. It has been esti- 
roated that Indian cotton loses about ten per cent, more in the blow- 
room than American or Egyptian, thus reducing the real average yield 
per acre to about 76 pounds. The scope for obtaining an _ increase in 
outturn merely by an improvement in agricultural practice is therefore 

considerable. ^ 

Of the average annual Indian crop of between four and five million 
bales, very little is, at present, used by Lancashire, as is shown by the 
fact that the average exports to the United Eangdom for the five years 
e'nding 1917-18 were- 215,000 bales only, of which a large amount, in 
. regard to which we have not been able to obtain exact figures, was 
re-exported. As far as Lancashire is concerned, the immediate necessity 
is an extension of the cultivation of long staple cotton in India. The 
problem is no new one. It has occupied the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment of India since 1788. But whereas the efforts to extend the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton, more especially of exotic varieties, during the early part 
of the last century had for their obiect to render Lancashire independent 
of the American supply, the position now is that India, herself hajS a 



flourisHiig cotton industry, wMcL. is interested, equally with Lancashire, 
in the question of obtaining larger supplies of better cotton. The 
tendency already visible before the war in this country in the direction 
of spinning higher counts up to 30s twist has, we understand, become 
much more marked during the last two years and there is every reason 
to believe that the advance in this respect will be maintained when the 
war is over. All the evidence submitted to us by the representatives of 
the manufacturing interests in India emphasized the importance which 
the Indian cotton industry attaches to the development of long staple 
cotton in this country. 

4. It is perhaps desirable that we should at the outset, state our 

views as to the possibility of growing in India 
cotton of sufficient long staple to meet the 

Lancashire purposes. requirements oi Lancashire and to replace 

American cotton in the Lancashire mills. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that the cotton trade practically 
originated in England and that, at one time, the export trade in manu¬ 
factured goods was almost entirely in the hands of Lancashire. Owing 
to the development of cotton manufacture in other countries, the Lanca¬ 
shire spinners have been compelled to confine themselves, in an increa¬ 
sing degree, to finer counts for which longer and finer qualities of cotton 
are required. The results of our enquiries as to the cottons grown in 
India which are suitable for the purposes of Lancashire are shown in 
the table appended to this chapter. We are of opinion that the only 
parts of India from which assistance of real value to Lancashire can 
be expected in the near future, except in the important matter of hosiery 
yarns to which'referenoe is made in the next paragraph, are the tracts 
in which cotton of an inch or slightly more in staple can be grown in large 
quantities. It will be seen from the table appended to this chapter and 
from the subsequent chapters of our Eeport that the only tracts which 
answer to this description at present a:i^ those parts of Madras in which 
Cambodia and karunganni cotton are grown and the Punjab, vrhere 
American cotton is making rapid headway. If the new varieties at 
present under trial in the latter province can be successfully established, 
it will fulfil the necessary conditions to a greater extent than it does now. 
Egyptian and American cotton has been successfully grown in Sind, in 
spite of difficulties, and we consider that cotton of both these types of a 
quality better than any grown in the Punjab and up to IJ inch in staple 
could be grown in that province with ease, provided that perennial 
irrigation were ensured by the construction of the Sukkur Barrage, 
a point with which we have dealt in detail in Chapter VI. Our conclu¬ 
sion is, therefore, that India cannot, for at least ten years, grow cotton 
in any large cbnnnercial quantity of a staple longer than Ij^^th inch. 
Up to this length, we think Madras might furnish 500,000 bales and 
the Punjab 200,000 bales, but these cottons will only be c^^ of 
spinning up to 34s twist and 44s weft in the Lancashire mills, if the 
conditions in those mills continue as at present. We think, how¬ 
ever, that there will he a demand from Lancashire for cotton for 
spinning counts up to these degrees of fineness for a very long time to 



coine. We •would a'dd that every extra bale of long staple cotton, as 
the term is understood in this country, will libera te a corresponding 
bale of other growths for Lancashire and that therefore the proposals we 
have made -with a view to securing an increase in the Indian crop will 
tend equally to the advantage of the Lancashire and Indian industries. 

5. Whilst the suppUes of long staple cotton for which Lancashire 
£> -j I.-I -1 1 !. j- look to India are limited bv the considera- 

ffof fiosioi^ ysrns. tions S6t lortJi above, there is one important 

of the Lancashire trade, that in hosiery 
y arns, in which India is in a position to render Lancashire very material 
assistance and it is somewhat su:^rising that some of the indigenous 
Indian cottons have not been utilized more largely for this purpose, 
pe “ Northerns ” and harunganni cottons of Madras, the Broach and 
kumpta cottons of Bombay and the gaorani cotton of Hyderabad are 
of excellent colour and strong and regular in staple, the length of which 
IS from |ths inch to one inch. If cotton of these varieties were picked in a 
clean condition, carefully ginned and pressed and shipped in a pure state, 
it would spin an excellent, full and even yarn suitable for the hosiery 
trade, especially if certain necessary alterations were made in the prepara¬ 
tion machinery in Lancashire. At present, the exports of this class of 

entirely to Japan and the Continent, the hosiery from 
■which IS being increasingly used in India as under-clothing by the better 

classes. We consider it very desirable that Lancashire should reaUze 
t^t there are large classes of cotton grown in India which could be 
extensively utihzed for this purpose. 

6. We would mention that, though our enquiries have been primarily 
Impossibility of confining oultitLinn 

the Committee’s enquiries pmtivation of long staple cotton in India, 
to long staple cotton. « has been impossible to confine them to this 

vator the -nTonpr T.r,v problem of securing to the culti¬ 

vator the proper price for his cotton, with which that of preventin<T 

the practices of damping, mixing and adulteration is closely LmSted" 

afiects both long and short staple cotton. We have had aloToTon'i’ 

ei the desirability of preventing the incursion of short staple cotton 

into areas which grow long staple cotton. We have had, in^short to 

examine the cotton question in India as a whole and to frame m,r r! ' 

^mmendatio^ accordingly. To avoid aU possibility of r^sSnceptior 

we would msh here to emphasize that our priory crsSemtion 

throughout has been the interests of the Indian cultivator 

not recommended nor, we are dad to . xi‘ • 

before us suggest that anv qW witnesses 

„„ • X ®'“-y steps should be taken to make him wow 

any variety of cotton except that which navs him w ■ ^ 

conditions, nat wnicn pays him best m the local 

7. irseems desirable, at this stage, to define some of the terms 

have used in our report. We have ’ 


DfifitiitiOii of toriDs* . — 

varieties of cotton indigenous cotton for 

the various Egyptian and American varieSr Thf viSlar^^ 
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haf as IS so well understood throughout India to mean unginned cotton, 
'i-e., cotton before the seeds have been removed, as opposed to lint or 
c eaned cotton, that we have had no hesitation in using it in that 
sense. We have found some difficulty in deciding on an exact delini- 
mn of the terms “ long staple^’ and “ short staple.” We understand 
a , in Bombay, any cotton with an actual measurement of three 
quarters of an inch or over is regarded as long staple. For the purposes 

mills, what is known as a “ commercial inch ” is 
regarded as long staple, the actual measurement, however, being some- 
tliing less, say rather over seven-eigyjhs of an inch. We have appended 
_ o his chapter a complete list of the different varieties of cotton grown 
m India, under their trade classification, showing the tracts in which 
ey are at present grown together with an approximate estimate of 
tneir area and outturn in a normal season. The season is, however, 

this reason, 

fi® i® ^ o’^tturn in the table is somewhat above the average 

balp=, 19^-18, which was almost exactly 4,500,000 

The latest T!f 22,777,400 acres, 

acres' and ^9 n®oZ ?'r' outturn for 1918-19 are 19,677,000 

Departmente’S^i^^^ p"" ®®'! ^ ® that the Provincial 

ting to the loclfTOSte Vd to dat ®V^® 

statements ef o ^ to date, taking special care to render the 

vavlet,-^ \®t outturn more exact as time goes on. The 

are shown ^ZhniTZ ™^®*?® definition of long staple cotton 

TfintSeffia under the. Lancashire 

Se and ^ ^ 1 , We would explain that both in this 

1 e and elsewhere in our Eeport, we have adopted Mr Gammie’a 

tinsi/n““ 7°“r.- M™;;; 

that it L nZ in India. We would mention, however, 

manv of the botanists, some of whom consider that 

in titty, lepaSS'^ “““ ^y Mr. Cl»mmtt ate not, 

8. We have divided our report into two parts, the first of which 
Scheme of the Report. ueals 'with the agricultural and irrigational 

the questions which havreome^ Ser'^oiTr^iomWeiXotr^^^ 

blems in reraTd fe +P., j- conbiueration. Ab the pro- 

extensionlCr so wtd 1 ? cotton and the possibilities of its 

advisable to deal with fheS fef T? thought it 

so in Chapters II-XIV be/ow T ’ rirZ! Jiye done 

various agricultural Question® nf diaptei XV, we have discussed 

These chapters constiTnte Pi^t- t ‘application to all provinces, 

have deS Sth its of the Eeport. In Chapter XVI, we 

Que.stion® of Z T questions and, m Chapter XVII with 

of a Central Cotton Tradt?^^-i-^^-^^w"^® ^be establishment 

cotton throughout India and have St £ det£ ttl fi 
which we consider should be assigned to ttel f n * rm 

ters constitute Part TtS tZ ^ ® L J^bese chap 

mute Jr'art II of the Eeport. As the recommendations in “ 

tj 



I afiect primarily the work of the Agricultural and Irrigation Depart¬ 
ments whilst those in Part II are of more special interest to the trade, we 
have endeavoured to make each part of the Eeport as complete as 
possible. Some small amount of repetition has, therefore, been unavoid¬ 
able. 


9. We cannot adequately express our appreciation of the services 

Services of Secrefarv rendered to the Committee by our Secretary, 
Semces of Secretary. j preliminary 

examination and abstraction of literature on the subject was done by 
him with a completeness which considerably lightened our labours. Ail 
the details of our tours and enquiries were worked out with a thoroughness 
which is above praise. It would, in fact, have been impossible to have 
finished our task in the time at our disposal, had it not been for the 
excellent arrangements made by our Secretary. Mr. Noyce has spared 
himself in nothing and at every stage of our labours and not the least 
m the final drafting of our Report, we have felt ourselves under a debt of 
obhgation to him to which we now desire to give expression. 
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Annexure 


Trade classification. 


Botanical variety. 


f 1. Bani* (Hinganghat G. indicmn{Lmik) 
i Barsi or gaorani). 


Lengtii of staple in eighths 
of an| inch and in milli¬ 
metres. 


. I 1 in. to 1-1/8 in. or 25 to 
i 27 mm. 



2. Btiri 


. G. Mrs Ilium 


. i 7/8 in. to 1 in. 


3. BSalwa * 


I G. 7iegleettim medvense G/8 in, to 7/8 in. or 18 to ^20 
I (Ganimie). mm. 


4, Central India 


Berar mixture, vide 5 
below. 


5/S in, to f)/S 


t)/3 in. . 


1 

ProvixiSs i varieties of 


Gossypium neglectum, 
viz.:— 

O. N. malvense 
G. N, ventm 
G.N.ros&mn . 

G. N. cutchicum 

of G. mdicum . 
and G, Mrstitum 


6/8 in to 7/8 in. ^ 

5/8 in. to 6/8 in. 

4/8 in. to 5/8 in. I 5/8 in. to 
4/8 in. to 5/8 in. f6/8 in. 

1 in. to 1-1/8 in. • 

6/8 in, to 7/8 in,J 


6. Rosenm 


7. Khandesh 


I 8- 


Q.N.rosmm . . 4/8 in. to 5/8 in. or 15 mm. 

as a maximum 

varieties^ as Slightly less in each variety 

cotton. 

MfJw. 4/8 in. to 5/8 in. 


Khandesh roseum , G. rostewm 


3/8 in. to 4/8 in. or 11 mm. 


9. Wagad 


10. Lalio . 

11. Goghari 


G. Knbaeeum Sakalia . I 6/8 in: to 7/8 in. or 18 to 20^ 

mm. 1 


G. herbaeeuM 
G. kefbaceum 


5/8 in. to 6/8 in. or 16 mm. | 

f 1 

4/8 in. to 5/8 in. or 14 mm. I 


12. Eozi or Jaria 

13. Mathio , 


G. oUuBiioUtim „ , 

KMndesIi mixture and 
G, neglectum Imthia- 
watense. 


4/8 in. to 5/8 in. or 13 mm. 

As of Khandesh mixture . 


* See not® to» 
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Tract where grown. 


Estimated area 
in acres. 


Estimated 
outturn in 
bales. 


llKMARKS. 


Hinganghat district of the 
Central Provinces and the 
northern part of the Nizam’s 
Dominions. It is also grown 
as a cold weather crop in the 
Chanda District of the Central 
Provinces. 


840,000 
(Grown with 
Khandesh cot¬ 
ton on 530,000 
acres in 

Hydera bad. 
See 7 below). 


168,000 830,000 acres of this is returned 

from Hyderabad where it is 
known as gaoriini. 

Largely mixed with Berar cotton 
in most tracts in which the 
latter is grown. 


Grown in North-East Hydera¬ 
bad and to a small extent in 
Chota Nagpur, the United 
Provinces and the Central 
Provinces. 


2,000 


There were 6,000 to 7,000 acres 
under this variety in tlio Central 
Provinces some years ago. 
115,000 acres arc returned from 
Hyderabad but this is probably 
Berar cotton with a largo 
mixture of Upland American 
and has been included in No. 7 
below. 


Malwa Plateau in Central India 


Central India States 


112,000 22,000 Often mixed with lower grjido 

negkct'mn varieties; when pure 
tlic staple is 20 mm. 

1,400,000 300,000 Uoitemn from tiui Central Pro- 

vinces is gradually spreading 
in this tract. 


Berar and Western part of 
Central Provinces (excludinjt 
the area under roseum). 


Total 


3,700,000 


671,000 


6,054,000 1,061,500 


Cotton classed a.s ** Pine Berars ” 
contains a iiigher proportion of 
Q. hirsidnm, C!. N. rnalmue and 
6r. indicum {bani) than the re¬ 
mainder. Tile a.verage ginning 
perccntiigc is 33 in the north 
of the provinces wimre G. A. 
malvense and lu'jum form a 
high proportion of the mixture. 


Berar and adjoining tracts 


East and West Khandesh, 
Ahmednagar, Sholapur, 
Nasik, North Bijapnr and 
adjoining tracts of Hydera- 
bad.i 

Ditto 


North Gujarat (chief centre 
Kathiawar and 

Cutch. 

Light soils in north Gujarat . 

To the morth of the Broach 
tract m a pure state. About 
50 per cent, of the crop is 
grown in Broach district. 

Kaira and north of Baroda 

Kathiawar and Ahmedabad . 


700,000 


3,620,000 


30,000 


2,100,000 


180,000 Tlic area given is that in which 
nmiim is grown pure. 

560,000 530,000 atJi'CB is returned frcwi 

Hyderabad as mixed witli bani 
{(/aorani) and 115,000 atwes tia 
mixed witli buri {vide Nos. 1 
Jind 2 above). 


6,000 Eepl 


aplaeing the ICliandesh mixture 
as nmmm in Bersir is rtvpUicing 
the Berar mixture. 


ic bolls do not open. ’I'he 
cotton is picked in the boili 
and beaten out afterwards. 


686,000 When mixed with Broach is a 
constituent of hmtn (vitU No, 25), 


It is impossible to give tlic rmt- 
turns and areas of the varieties 


Annexure II, 
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AjNNEXtjfefi 


Trade classification. 


Botanical variety. 


Length of staple in eighths 
of an inch and in milli¬ 
metres. 


Ginning 

percentage. 


'14. United Provinces 


A mixture of the follow¬ 
ing varieties :— 

G. iTidicum 

Cr. indicum Mollisoni 
(Gammie). 

Cr. N, malvense 
(Gammie). 

G. JSf. Derum 
G. N. bengalense 
(Gammie). 

G. N. roseum . 

G. N. cutchicum 


15. White flowered g. N, roseum 
Aligarh. 

la. Bajpntana . . ar in No. 14 j 


17. South East Punjab . 


As in No. 14 above 
Ditto 


6/3 in. or 18 mm. 

4/8 in. or 12 mm. 

5/8 in. or 15 mm. 

4/8 in. to 5/8 in. or 13 mni 
5/8 in. to 6/8 in. or 15-18 
mm. 

3/8 in. or 11 mm. 

3/8 in. or 11 mm. 

3/8 in. or 10 mm. 

As in No. 14 above . 

Ditto 


S s J 
*^1 


Sind 


Punjab 


As in No. 14 but oxclud- 3/3 in. to 5/8 in. or 10-14 


ing G. N. bengalense 
and including G. obtusi’ 
folium. 


mm. 


As in No. 14 but exclud- 4/8 in 
ing G. N. bengalense 
and cutchicum and in¬ 
cluding 

G. obtus'hfolvurn . * 5/S in 


and Q. sangumeum 


. r20. 


5/8 in. to 6/8 in. or 15-18 
mm. 

5/8 in. or 15 mm. 


North-West Frontier ac. ia ,xri+'h fhp --/a. x - 

Province. exSption i G ^ 

guimum. 

Bihat and Orissa . As in No. 14 but with a 3/8 In to 4/8 in ' 

smaller proportion of '■o in. . 

G. indicum 


22 . Navsari 

23. Surat . 


1 24, Broach 


25. Broach Goghari and 
Eanvi. 


G. hcrbaceum (Linn) 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


26. EumptaDharwat* . g. nerbamim 


7/8 in. to 1 in. or 23 mm. 
7/8 in. or 21 mm. 


5/8 in. to 6/8 in. or 15 mm. 


4/8 in. to 6/8 in. or 15 mm. 


• ♦ • 7/8 in. or 21 mm. 


27. Saw Ginned Dhaiwar a mixture of Upland (ff. e/S in. to 7/8 in or 18-21 

Mrmtiim) and New Or- 'Vm ‘ ^ 

leans (<?. mexicanum) 
types, the former pre- 

'28. Western<! n 

■ ■ of 6/8 in. or 17-20 mm. . . 


4^ . 

M 5 


.29, Northerns 


s“andV MW. “■ “ 


* See note to 




1— conti. 


Tract where grown. 


United Provinces . 


Aligarh and surrounding tracts 

Rajpiitana .... 

South-East Punjab, Lg., South 
of a line from Hissar to 
Ambala. 

Sind. 


Punjab, North-West of lino 
from Ambala to Hissar. 


Peshawar Valley 


Mainly in the Saran, Santlial 
Parganas and Banchi Dis¬ 
tricts of Bihar and Orissa. 

Totai 

Bilimora, Navsari . 

Surat and Southern part of 
Broach District. 

Northern parts of Broach Dis¬ 
trict from Hansot to Amod. 

Part of the Amod and the whole 
of the Jambusar talukas 
grow gogJiari, 

From Satara District south¬ 
wards down to and including 
the Northern Districts of 
Mysore. 

Southern part of Dharwar 
District and Northern 
Districts of Mysore. 

Anantapur and Bellary Districts 
of Madras, part of Bijapur 
District of Bombay and 
south-west Hyderabad. 

Kmnool and part of Cuddapah 
Districts (chief centre 
Nandyal). 


Estimated area 
in acres. 

Estimated 
outturn in 
bales. 

1 ,120,000 

200,000 

120,000 

24,000 

372,000 

120,000 

300,000 

100,000 

245,000 

67,000 

1,400,000 

330,000 

38,000 

10,000 

74,000 

17,000 

16,182,000 

8,350,500 


1,210,000 


250,000 

650,000 

600,000 

430,000 


280,000 


1,200,000 240,000 


65,000 

85,000 

65,000 

66,000 



Fine Bciigals contain a high 
proportion of G. JV. malvcnse 
and verum. 


Department. 


Agricultural 


67,000 Very white in colour. 


Average staple wtrst of Lahore 
5/8 in.; cast of Lahore 3/8 in, 
to 4/8 in.; G. mingimumm found 
only in south-west. 


10,000 Generally superior to I’unjal) cotton, 


It is iinpossibhi to giv<^ the out¬ 
turns ami a.r<:ui.s of tlujsi*. varie¬ 
ties scparatfdy. 


Eanvi is a mixture of Broach and 
goghitrl. The la.tte:r is spreading 
in the Broach tract. 

Staple shortfir in caHtern tract., 
viz,, about <VB in. Yi^ry leafy 
cotton. 






■eniionf.]'' 


hmpta. 


Madras. 

Hyderabad and Bombay. 

A very leafy cotton. 

Bed and white. A vcjry leafy 
cotton. The ginning percentage 
has been raiscMi from 26 to 27 l>y 


Annexurc II. 
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Aitoexuee 


Trade classification. 


^ ^ , . Length of staple in eighths Ginning. 

Botanical variety. of an inch and in milli- percentage. 

metres. 


30. Coconadas * . 


G. obtusifoUum coconada 5/S in. to 7/8 in. or 15-21 
(Gammie) and G. mm. 
indicum (permpatti). 


. . Karunganni 


OJ M2 

P >> 

I—< 

H > 


32. Tinnevellys 


33. ITppam 

34. Nadam 


35. Bourbon 


G. mdicum (Jcamnganni) 7/8 in. or 22 mfu. 


. G. herbaceim and G. indi¬ 
cum {karunganni). 

G. herbaceum 

. G. obtusifoUum 


. G. purpurascens , 


6/8 in. to 7/8 in. or 20 mm. 


6/8 in. or 18-20 mm. . 

6/8 in. to 7/8 in. or 18 to 21 
mm. 

1 in. or 25 mm. 


36. Cambodia f . 


G.hirsutum (Mill) (from Unirrigated 5/8 in. to 7/8 
Cochin China). 1 in. or 15-21 , mm. Irri¬ 

gated 6/8 in. to 1 - 1/8 
ins. 


37. Punjab American . Q. UrsiUum (Mill) . . 7/8 in. or 21-22 mm. . 
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Cawnpore American G. Mrsutum (Mill) , . 7/8 in. to 1 in. 


39. Comillas 


I < 41. Wa-gyi * . 

(.42. Shan Hills 

43. Jathia . 

44. Balucliistan 


. G. cernuum and G. sylhe- 3/8 in', to 4/8 in. or 9 to 10 
tense, mm. 


r40. Wa-gale . . .a mixture of G. negleo- 4/8 in. to 6/8 in. 

turn verum and G. 
neglectum roseum. 


. G. (Nanking) . 6/8 in. 


Not yet classified . 
Q. intermedium 


1 in. 

5/8 in. to 6/8 in. or 15 to 17 
mm. 


G. ObtusifoUum hirsutius 6/8 in. or 18 mm. 


* See note to Annexure 11 . 
t See Annexure II. 
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the sfa^a &bov1 t 


I — Goncld. 


Tract where grown. 


Estimated area 
in acres. 


Estimated | 
outturn in j 
bales. i 


ilEMAliKB. 


Guntur and parts of the Nellore, 
Kistna and G odavari Districts 
of Madras and south-east 
Hyderabad. 

Tinnevelly, Madura and 
Hamnad. 


Madura and Eamnad 


Coimbatore, Trichinopoly 
and parts of South Aroot. 


261,000 


220,000 


820,000 


154,000 

20,000 

10,000 


40,000 Very variable in stax>le ; pr 
contains many types. 


50,000 ! A distinct agricultural raco of 6'. 

I indictiiii selecitcd by the A.gri" 

I cultural Department. 

84,000 i Being replaced by laire 'kurmi> 
ganmi. 


25,000 

2,000 

2,000 


All these varieties are grown 
comparatively pure. A 
ami Bourbon are perennial 
cottons. Upp^-W- is l)eing re- 
piaced by Caiiiliodia and 
kafungunvL 


Coimbatore, Trichinopoly and 
Madura Districts o’f Madras 
on red soils. 

Small areas in Dharwar District 
of Bombay, the Clihattisgarh 
division of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Hyderabad. 


188,000 

(Irrigated). 

288,000 

(nnirrigated). 


200,000 A considerable proportion of ilic 
nnirrigated cro]> is on the gronml 
ior two or tliree years. 


Punjab Canal Colonies in 
districts of Lyallpur, Mont¬ 
gomery, Jhang, Shahpur, 
Gujranw'ala and Multan. 

Cawnpore .... 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 


Mainly in dry zone of Burma . 


Prome and Thayetmyo 


Shan Hills . 
Bihar and Orissa 


Baluchistan 


276,000 


2,000 

98,000 


246,000 


Figures not 
available. 


100,000 


30,000 


54,000 


Staple Amries from 6/*^ \ 

in. Ar«‘a, in 1918 estimated at 
850,000 acres. All irrigated. 


All irrigated. 

Very rough cotton. G. splhetenfic 
is khaki coloured. 


A sjuall mixture of G. 
verwn kokaiin hnoun as wtt’fit 
occurs in tva-iiale. 

It is Impo.ssilde to give the areas 
and outturns of these varlel.kt‘4 
s(‘parately but 'im<-gate irrolmbiiy 
forms at least seven-eightlm of 
the crop. 

Area and outturn inKigullb’aiit. 


Total 


22,499,000 4,728, 


Often adds an extra l/8th inch to the m(aisiuHun(nits given above : 

7/8ths inch to l-l/8th inch. 




Ahnexure II. 


In tKe following table, the cottons which may be considered to come 
^nder the definition of long staple from the point of view of Lancashire and 
Bombay respectively (wde paragraph 7 above) and the commercial quan¬ 
tities of each which may be considered available in present conditions are 
shown m Class I and Class II. 


Trade name of cotton. 


Class I (Lancashire)* 


Tinnevellies (kai'unganni) 
Bourbon 

Cambodia (irrigated) 
Punjab American . 
Cawnpore American 
Buri ... 

Broach Navsari . 

Broach Surat 
*Bani 

* • • 

‘'‘Northerns . 

'*Kumptas . 


TOTAIi 


Class 11 (Bombay). 


‘Cambodia (unirrigated) 
Tinneyeilies . 

Westerns . 

Saw ginned Dharwar 

Wagad . 

Sterns * 

CNadam . 

t Maiwa 

I Coconadas . 

IWa-gyi . : ■ 


• ' 'j|^' 


Total 

Total Class I and Class II 



Estimated 
quantity 
falling in 
specified. 
class. 


220,000 ; 
10,000 I 
188,000 I 

276,000 ! 

2,000 I 

2,000 i 

Separate figures 
available. 
Ditto. 
840,000 
439,000 
1,200,000 


3,177,000 


50,000 

2,000 

. 100,000 

100,000 

500 

500 

not 


168,000 

65,000 

240,000 


726,000 


283,000 i 
320,000 I 
1,150,000 I 
250,000 I 

Separate figures 
available. 


10,000 
112,000 
261,000 , 
Separate figures 
available. 


100,000 

84,000 

150,00) 

55,000 

not 

26,000 

2,000 

22,000 

40.000 

not 


2,540,000 


478,000 


5,717,000 1,204,000 


* If marketed pure, these would fail t x .... . 

1 f u -“I,?'"®?’ “ “a™ pLe.®® Class II. 

t These cottons only laH in this class, if a regulw staple can be ev 


evolved. 







&EiAI^TER II. 


The Punjab. 

10. According to the latest figures available, those for 1915-16, the 

Statistical. Punjab excluding Native States is 

60,088,237 acres. The average net area actually 
cropped for the five years ending 1916-17 was 24,872,000 acres. The 
average area under cotton for the same period was 1,370 000 acres 
The average was, however, considerably redLed by the smaller soSs 
of cotton in 1915-16, consequent on the heavy fall in prices in the fitrst 
year of the war. The percentage of the area under cotton to the total 
area was thus 5-5 per cent. In addition, an average area of 146,000 
acres under cotton was returned -during the five years endin» 1916-17 
by Native States m the Province. The percentage of the area under 
cotton in the Punjab including Native States to the total area under 
cotton in India for the quinquennium ending 1916-17 was 6-7 

11. The extremes of temperature in the Punjab are very marked, rang- 

Climate and soil. from below freezing point in December and 

T T _. January to a maximum of 116 degrees at 

Lyallpur and 125 degrees at Multan in May and June. The average 
annual rainfall which is as high as 35 inches in the north east of the 
Province, drops rapidly in the west and south and is only 17*73 inches 
at Lahore, 10-05 inches at Montgomery, and 6-53 inqhes at Multan. It 
may be mentioned here that the quality of the desJii cotton improves the 
further westward and southward it is grown. The desM cotton of the 
jyallpur district is superior to that of the Amritsar district, whilst 
Multan cotton is superior to any grown elsewhere in the Punjab. 

The soil of the Province is an alluvial loam, generally sandy and fairly 
uniform m eharacter throughout though local differences occur, the soil 
of the Lower Bari Doab Canal Colony being, for example, a heavier 
loam than that of the Lower Chenab Canal Colony. 

Varieties of cotton grown. followmg are the varieties of cotton 

which are found in the Punjab :— 

(1) Gossypium hmutum, almost entirely of the Upland Ceorgian 
type, now known as Punjab American. Prom 1918 Onwards, 

at least three-fourths of this crop will be of the type known as 
4P and the remainder will consist of a mixture of various 
American types, including, as in the case of Dharwar 
American, the variety Q. mexicanum or New Orleans. This, 
however, is rapidly disappearing. The length of the staple of 

4P cotton is fuUy |-ths inch and its ginning percentage is 32 . 

- 17 



(^) Gossypmm indicum (yeilow flowered), wliicli is the predominating 
type oi desU cotton throughout the Punjab, except in small 
tracts in the Western districts. Its staple is |ths to fths inch 
and its ginning percentage 33. 

(3) Oossyfium indicum MoUisoni (white flowered), which is found in 

small quantities throughout the Province. Its staple is from 
fths to |ths inch and its ginning percentage 40. 

(4) Qossypium neglectum. Of this there are three varieties, G. N. 

malvense (broad lobed leaf) with a staple of -|ths inch and a 
giming percentage of 30, G, N. verum (narrow lobed leaf) 
with a staple of |^ths to fths inch and a ginning percentage of 
35 and G. N. roseum (narrow lobed leaf and white flowered) 
with a staple of fths inch and a ginning percentage of 37. 

(5) Gossypium sanguineum. Of this, there are two sub-varieties 

one of which has a dark red flpwer and the other a pink 

1 again are sub-divided into broad and narrow 

lobed forms. This variety is peculiar to the Punjab and pre- 
dommates over G. indicum in certain parts of the Jhane and 

Multan districts. Its staple is fths inch and its ginninj per¬ 
centage 32 . o o r 

(6) Gos^pium oUusifolium Ursutius is found only in the Dera Ghazi 

Khan, Muzafiargarh and Multan districts. Its staple is I ths 
to fths inch and its ginning percentage 33. 

^osewm or white flowered neglectum is, after indicum, the most mi- 
portant variety m the south east of the Province. A high proportion of 

Ambfllfyaneties of neglectum is found in the Plissar and 
™icts. Further north and west, indicum predominates in the 
mixtme followed, by yeUow flowered neglectum. In those parts of the 

pilhfv fA American cotton is not grown, it forms about 

Lvannnr*f^T^^ per cent of the crop. ■ Sanguineum is iomil west of 
LyaUpur and, m parts of the Jhang and Multan districts, is often grown 

13. Cotton grown imder irrigation is generaUy sown 

Cnltivatidn of cotton. sowmgs sometimes commence in the latter part 

thev contiTinp lin tr, fv, south west of the Province, 

they contmue up to the end of June or the beginning of July. The un- 

irrigated crop is sown at the end of June or eLlv imliilTr 

Mtta sown brcdcst 01 is dropped by hand behind thj pfoug? Solig 

a. leaeb ones b*re sowingTaJ 

tmnes Some two or three months .iter sowing, the Si^Xu^h k 
run through the crop, practically destroying weeds and incMentallv 
some ootton plants. On the whole, the cultivation XXon t the 



Punjab is distinctly • inferior to that of wheat. As the proportion of 
cotton to other crops is low, it follows that cotton is seldom rotated 
with cotton. It usually follows toria [Bmssica camfestris) sugarcane, 
maize, gram and, less often, wheat. Pickings commence in September 
and, in the case of American cotton," extend to the end of December,, 
from five to seven being usually taken. The cost of picking works out 
at about ten per cent, of the produce, the pickers being generally paid in 
kind and the proportion varying at different times during the season 
according to the state of the crop. The average outturn in a normal 
season varies from 80 pounds of lint on unirrigated land to 160 pounds 
under irrigation. The crop is sold in the Jorm of hafas, either to ginning 
factory owners, who, in the Punjab, are almost invariably cotton mer- 
chants or through dalals (brokers) to the exporting firms. 

14. American cotton appears to have been first tried in the Punjab 

in 1853, when some seed was distributed by the 
History of the introduction Deputy Commissioner of Shahpur. Seed ob- 

Punjab. tamed from Dharwar was distributed in parts 

of the Province in 1876 and 1877. The'results 
obtained are not on record but the variety known as Punjab narma^ 
which was found growing in the Shahpur, Jullundur and Lahore districts 
in 1902, when serious attempts to introduce American cotton in the 
.Punjab may be said to have commenced, had probably descended from: 
this seed. Work on American cotton, which had begun at Hissar in 
1902, was transferred to Lyallpur in 1903. At first, seed was imported 
from Dharwar but the success obtained up to 1911 was very small 
everywhere, except in the Jhang district, where many of the cultiva¬ 
tors kept their own seed and so secured an acclimatized plant. The 
policy of importing seed from Dharwar was definitely abandoned 
in 1912, as it had become evident that the American cotton grown in the 
Punjab was -an improvement on that grown in Dharwar. In the 
meantime, selection work on American types made considerable 
progress at LyaEpur. Selections made at the outset by Mr. A. C. 
Dobbs, then Principal of the Agricultural College and subsequently 
by Mr. D. Milne, Economic Botanist, were tested on the College 
farm at Lyallpur and in 1912, as a result of the favourable reports 
received from the Professor of Agriculture on two of Mr. Milne’s selec¬ 
tions, Nos. 3F and 4F, it was decided to start seed farms in order to 
ensure a sufllcient supply of pure seed to enable these two varieties to 
be grown on a large scale. No. 3P, a smooth leaved type was largely a 
failure in 1^ owing to attacks by jassids, to which No. 4P, a rough 
leaved Uplam type and a selection from the Punjab narma mentioned 
above and not^from Dharwar American, proved immune. It was, there¬ 
fore, definitely decided that work on smooth leaved types should be 
abandoned and that attention should be concentrated on the 4F variety.. 
The total area under American cotton in the Punjab in 1913 was esti¬ 
mated at 30,000 acres, of which 80 acres were of the 4P variety and 400 
acres were of 3P. Since then, the 4F variety has spread very rapidly 
and,^in _1917, out of a total area of 276,000 acres under American cotton 
m the Punjab, at least 180,000 acres were under it., It is estimated 
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that, in the present season, there are at least 300,000 acres of pure 
4F cotton and between 50,000 and 60,000 acres of other American 
varieties. 


Auction sales. 


15. The success achieved in introducing American cotton in the 

Punjab has been so striking and has such an. 
important bearing on the problems of extend¬ 
ing the cultivation of long staple cotton in other parts of India that a 
brief description of the difSculties encountered and the steps taken to 
•overcome them appears called for. The experience of the Agricultural 
Department in the Punjab shows the necessity for careful experimental 
work as a basis for progress. The Dharwar American cotton, attempts 
to introduce which were made at the outset, was a mixture of Upland 
^nd New Orleans types and it was not until the Department realized 
that a rough leaved type of the Upland variety was the only cotton 
which could be considered safe in the local conditions that any real 
advance was made. The dlfhculty, which is everywhere experienced in 
.■securing adequate premiums for small quantities of a new variety of 
superior cotton was specially felt in the Punjab. Up till 1908, the cotton 
grown under the supervision of the Agricultural Department was sold 
by private treaty but in that year auction sales were started. These 
were continued till 1911, when they were dropped for a time as a pre¬ 
mium of Re. 1 to Rs. 1-8 was then being obtained in the open market. 
'They were resumed in 1913, as it was considered that a premium of this 
amount was not sufficient and also that the auction system was necessary 
to enable sufficient seed of the 4F variety to be obtained for further dis¬ 
tribution. A statement showing the progress made by the auction sales 
will be found in Appendix III. It will be seen that, whilst in 1908-09, 
th '^re were only two auctions at which a few hundred maunds of cotton 
were sold at a premium of Rs. 1-5 to Rs. 1-9 per maund over rZcsAi cotton 
-as well as other American varieties, in 1917-18, twelve Government and 
two private auctions were held at which 122,000 maunds of 4F cotton 
were sold at a premium of Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 5 per maund over deshi and 
Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2-8 over other American varieties. Full details of the 
’Organization of one of the auction sales at which we were actually present 
are given in Appendix IV. In 1915 and 1916, Messrs. Tata, Sons and 
Company were the largest purchasers at the sales but in 1917-18, several 
other big firms such as the Bombay Company, Messrs. Gill and Company 
and Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell and Company participated. The 
fact that the Agricultural Department collects the hafas and guarantees 
its purity enables such firms as these to compete against the local mer¬ 
chants and has led to much higher premiums being secured than was 
formerly the case. A recent development of great promise has been the 
:starting of private auctions. Two such auctions were held in the Lower 
Bari Doab Canal Colony at the beginning of this year, one at Okara by 

on behalf of the Okara Zamindars" 
Association, and one at Iqbalnagar by Sardar Jogendra Singh and both 
may be considered to have been successful. A report dn the auction held 
at Okara will be found in Appendix V. 
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16. As regards the organization for the distribution of seed in the 
Seed distribution. Punjab the seed from the best cotton sold at 
- auctions is reserved for-the Agricultural 

Department, A^'hich announces the price which will be paid for it at the 
time the cotton is sold and subsequently supervises the gianin«. A 
premium of two to four annas per m’aund is paid for seed bought by the 
Department. The seed, after ginning, is distributed to various agents or 
bamas (village shopkeepers and money lenders) who act for the Depart¬ 
ment and are paid a commission of three annas for each maund of seed 
they sell. Forty-two of these agents were employed last year. In the 
Lover Bari Doab Canal Colony, the colonization and irrigation officers 
have given very great assistance in the distribution of seed and in the 
collection of outstanding dues. The seed is sold at a premium of fifty 
per cent, over the bazaar price at the time of ginning and it is found that 
this covers all expenses and leaves a fair margin of profit. No difficulty 
is experienced in disposing of the seed at a premium as the cultivator is 
very willing to pay a higher price for seed on which he can rely, and even 
It the price of seed is five rupees a maund, he can obtain sufficient seed 
lor an acre of land for eight annas. As one of the duties of the Agricul¬ 
tural Assistants and trained fieldmen is to advise the cultivators to up- 
root any plants of dcshi cotton growing amongst American, the crop of 
the latter is now brought in practically free from: any admixture. 


17. The Punjab is fortunate in that there are a number of very large 
Seed farms. landholders in the Canal Colonies, who are will- 

, ing to co-operate with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in the distribution of pure seed. Amongst these may be mentioned 
me Military authorities, who have an oathay farm of 20,000 acres at 
Dkara, Colonel Cole and Major Vanrenen who have estates of 7,500 
acres each at and near Eenala, Eai Bahadxu Ganga Earn, C.I.E M V 0 
who has an estate of 5,000 acres at Gangapur, Mr. H. T. Conville, who 
has an estate of 3,000 acres at Montgomery and Sardar Jogendra Singh 
who has one ofi 2,000 acres at Iqbalnagar. Mr. Conville and Sardar 
Jogendra Singh have been granted their land on condition that a certain 
proportion of it is utilized for growing pure seed for the Agricultural 
Department. In accordance with the present system of seed distribu¬ 
tion _m the Punjab, ten acres on the Lyallpur farm are reserved for 

distribution. Some forty maunds of seed are 
obtained from this, of which five maunds are sent to the Government 
seed farm at Montgomery and the remainder is distributed to the estates 
mentioned above and to other growers who undertake to return the seed 
produced to the Agricultural Department. As one maund of seed is 
sufficient for ten acres and as the yield of seed, at a moderate estimate 
maybe put at four maunds an acre, it follows that the seed supplied from 
the Lyallpur farm is sufficient for 400 acres in, the first year and 16 000 
acre, in the next year. lo prodnoe suiEcient seed tor ,OOo“ es, the 
Ultimate area of which, for the reasons given below, we anticipate will 
come under American cotton in the course of the next few years, an area 
of about 11,600 acres is required. Par more than this is available on 
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the large estates and, so far as American cotton is concerned, no necessity 
for special seed farms has so far arisen in the Punjab. 

18. We have dealt at length in the second part of our report with 

Aariculturat asnect commercial aspect of cotton cultivation. 

The agricultural aspect can be divided into two 
main heads. The first of these is the question of improving the quality 
and outturn of the cotton grown. Improvement in quality, i.e., in length 
and fineness of staple, can only be effected by botanical work. Improve¬ 
ment in outturn can be secured in three ways. In the first place, a 
strain may be evolved by botanical work, the ginning percentage of which 
is equal to that of the ordinary varieties but the yield of which is greater. 
In the second place, a strain may similarly be evolved, the yield of which 
is equal to that of the ordinary varieties but the ginning percentage of 
which is greater. In the third place, an increase in outturn may be 
obtained by improvements in cultivation. The question of the supply 
of pure seed in sufificient quantities also falls under this head. The 
second aspect of the agricultural problem is that of extending the culti¬ 
vation of cotton both in tracts in which it is grown already and in tracts 
in which it has not so far been grown. As we have already stated, we 
have no intention of proposing any steps which would prevent the culti¬ 
vator from Rowing the crop which pays him best. It is obvious that the 
evolution of superior strains of cotton of higher value and greater out¬ 
turn and improvements in marketing arrangements should place cotton 
m a better position to compete with other crops. Our main concern with 
this aspect has therefore been to discover whether the reason why cotton 
is not grown has been that the irrigation facilities with which the culti¬ 
vator is provided are not sufiicient to enable him to-grow it. We pro¬ 
pose therefore in ail provinces to deal with the agricultural aspect more 
or^less in the following order, (1) botanical work, (2) improvements in 

cultivation, (3) seed supply and (4) possibilities of extension under irri¬ 
gation. 


18, As has already been shown, the botanical work which laid the 
Botanical work— fo^dation of the success which has been qb- 

(a) American cotton. -^J^ierican cotton in the Punjab has 

. been selection work on an acclimatized type. 

Vi e consider that this work should be continued on the same lines and, 
in-paragraph 41 below, have made recommendations in regard to staff 
vmich will enable it to be greatly extended. We understand that of 
tvmlve new varieties of American cotton which have been handed over to 
the Professor of Agriculture, two or three are showing great promise. 
The variety known as 280P, which has been tried for some years on the 
College form at Lyallpur is at least Jth inch longer in staple than 4P 
but IS a^ poorer yielder and has a lower ginning percentage. 285P, which 
was only handed over to the Professor of Agriculture last year, is an 
excellent cotton, even better than 280F, but its yielding properties have 
still to^be tested. that further exhaustive trials should be 

It is possible that they may be improved 




by further selection. If, however, it is found that their yield is not equal 
to that of 4P, the question of substituting them for the latter variety 
will largely depend upon the possibility of their obtaining from the outset 
the full premium warranted by their superiority in staple. 

In this connexion, we would mention that American cotton in the 
Punjab is at present confined to the Canal Colonies. We consider that 
the possibility of growing it under well-irrigation in the Eastern Punjab 
and also under the inundation canals in the south-west of the Punjab 
should be thoroughly tested, especially if arrangements can be made, 
in the latter case, to secure the safety of earlier sowings. The evidence 
submitted to us shows that it stands heavy rainfall better than deshi, 
and in Bihar and Orissa, the type of American cotton known as luri 
is grown with a rainfall of fifty to eighty inches. The heavier rainfall 
of the Eastern Punjab should not, therefore, be an obstacle to the suc¬ 
cessful cultivation of American cotton. The testing of its suitability to 
that tract is work for the Agriculturist rather than for the Botanist; 
though possibly, the latter might be able to evolve a variety better suited 
to the local conditions than 4F. 

20. As we have already stated in Chapter I, it has been impossible 

(b) Deshi cotton. confine ourselves solely to long staple 

cotton. The problems relating to long and short 
staple cotton are so intermingled that it was inevitable that we should 
receive a very large amount of evidence in regard to the latter and 
we feel that we should be guilty of a grave omission if we failed to make 
lecommendations in regard to it. In the Punjab, the energies of the 
Agricultural Department, both botanically and agriculturally, have 
been mainly confined to ^ work on American cotton and comparatively 
little has been done in regard to deshi. Surveys of the cottons of one 
or more districts are, however, carried out annually by the Economic 
Botanist. The various types have been isolated and comparisons of 
yield and profit per acre have been made. Selections ^fxor the 
following types have been handed over by the Economic Botanist 
and are now under trial by the Deputy Directors of Agriculture (1) G. 
sangmneum (broad lobed), (2) indicum^ (3) G. indicum 
(4) G. ^ neglecUm^ malvense and (5) G. neglectum voseum. Of these, 
G. indicum Mollisoni and G. neglectum roseum appear to be the best 
in poii^ of yield. In view of the, fact that G. indicum predominates 
over the greater part of the province, we consider that eflorts 
sUould be made to improve it, and to evolve a strain either of this 
variety or of G, neglectum malvense (the staple of which is of about 
the^same length^as that of G. indicum and longer than that of any other 
0 e mdigenous varieties) which would give a better profit per acre 
to any of tie oonstitnents of the mitoe at present gJoTO. We «e 
oi opinion that the aim in regard to desli cotton should be to obtain a 
muc more uniform staple than is at present-the case, say of fths inch 
m^the central and western tracts and of at least Aths inch in the eastern 



21. Tlie tmsatisfactory character of the cultivation of cotton in th 

Punjab, to which reference has already been 
Improvements in cultiva- j^ade, is reflected in the figures of outturn, the 

average for both irrigated and unirrigated land 

being less than in any other province in India, with the ° 

Madras and the Central Provinces. We have dealt with the gen 
question of manures for cotton in Chapter XV. In regard ’ 

Le of the reasons for the poor cultivation of cotton is undoubtedly 
that, as compared with wheat, the time available for preliminary 
cultivation such as ploughing is very limited. This is especially the 
case when cotton.follows wheat and for this reason we consider such a 
rotation undesirable. The best rotation, in our opmion, _&om every 
point of view is cotton after toria though cotton after either maize, 
sugarcane or senji {Melilotus mdica) and maize mised is a preterable 
rotation to cotton after wheat. Even more calculated to secure an 
improvement in outturn than either proper rotations or manures is the 
general adoption of the practice of sowiug in lines and of mtercultur- 
Lg. The results obtained on the LyaUpur farm shew the great 
improvement in yield which can be obtained by the adoption of these 
methods. In the Punjab, the ordinary seed drills used in Bombay, 
the Central Provinces and Madras liave been adapted to local condi- 
tions by the Agricultural Department and modifications have been 
introduced such as the substitution of metal tubes, cups, etc., for 
wooden ones. The Agricultural Department has also _ worked out a 
simpler method to secure sowing in liaes by the addition of a marker 
to the Indian plough, the seed being dropped in the furrows. For into- 
cnltnrCj a new boe bas been evolved based on one in nse at Abola. Tbe 
Gujarat blade harrow which was at first used for this purpose was found 
unsuitable and the Planet Junior horse hoe, which was bought by some 
cultivators, is much too expensive for general adoption. Considerable 
progress has been made in introducing these improvements, and, as 
already stated, the area sown in lines in 1917, was approximately 8,000 
•acres. Now that the main difficulties in regard to implements have been 
satisfactorily solved, we consider that rapid progress may be expected 
and have no doubt that the energies of the Agricultural .Department 
will be largely dicected to this end. 

In this connexion, we would mention that we are satisfied that the 
yield of 4E American cotton is greater than that of deshi and that it is 
less likely to be affected by excessive rain. If we assume the yield to 
be nearly the same as that of desM, viz., six maunds an acre and the pre¬ 
mium obtained to be only Es. 3 per maund, the extra profit amounts 
to Es. 18 per acre. In 1917, the profit was, however, considerably more 
than this, as the yield was estimated by leading exporting firms at two 
maunds per acre above that of deshi. The fact that yields up to 23 
maunds per acre have been obtained on the LyaUpur farm is evidence 
of the room that exists for improvements in outturn' on the ordinary 
cultivators’ fields. Such an improvement must necessarily be a slow 
process and we do not consider that an increase of more than fifteen 
to twenty per cent, can be expected -within the next ten or fifteen years. 
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Seed farms. 


22. As akeady stated, we do not consider that the establishment in 

the Canal Colonies of special seed farms for 
American cotton is called for owing to the exist¬ 
ence of so many large estates the services of which can be utilised for 
this purpose. Such farms will, however, be necessary in order to enable 
the Agricultural Department to retain control of the seed, should there 
be any extension of the cultivation of American cotton in other parts 
of the Province or should superior strains of desM cotton be evolved. 
We consider it advisable that the question of suitable sites for these 
farms should be taken up at an early date so that land may be availabl 
as soon as it is required. 


e 


23. We have dealt at length in'Chapter XVI with the general question 
- I , „ . marketing especially of new varieties of 

American cotton. ^ cotton and would only mention here that we 

consider it desirable that cotton markets should 


be established in all the well defined cotton tracts of the Province as 
soon as'possible. The Lower Clienab, Lower Jhelum and Lower Bari 
Doab Canal Colonies appear to us especially suitable for the establish¬ 
ment of such markets. We are also of opinion that the Agricultural 
Department in the Punjab should aim at the devolution of auction sale.s 
to organizations of zamindars (landholders), whether in the form of co¬ 
operative societies or otherwise, at an early date. The work of seed 
distribution, both of American and improved deshi varieties, should 
also be devolved on such organizations as far as possible, though we 
consider that they should work in the closest touch with the Agricul¬ 
tural Department in order that it may retain control over all seed issued. 
We understand that the Co-operative Department in the Punjab is 
making a special study of the application of co-operative principles to 
the problems connected with the production and marketing of cotton 
and it may be expected therefore that that Department will be able 
shortly to take over some of the work connected with seed distribution 
and auction sales from the Agricultural Department. The mai-gin of 
profit left by the present arrangement for seed distribution is such as 
to make it a profitable business for co-operative societies. It seems 
probable, however, that several years must elapse before co-operative 
societies in the American cotton tract will be in a position to render 
much assistance in this respect. 


; 24. Of an average area of 1,369,644 acres under cotton in the five 

1916-17, no less than 1,070,673 
Of f '^8-3 per cent, were under irrigation 

Punjab under irrigation. either irom canals or wells. Irrigated cotton in 

is tliixs by fax the most imjjortant 
part ^ of the crop. The whole of the American cotton crop of the 
province is grown under irrigation. This is necessarily the c?ase as 
American cotton requires to be sown in April, except in the south-west 

where lb can be sown up till May 15th, whilst, although April is the 
usual time for the first sowings of cotton, it can be sown up 
June and early July. Agaiti American cotton has a Ion o'er floweriini' 
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and fruiting season tiian desM and may require watering in October. 
In these circumstances, any large extension of the cultivation of 
American cotton in the Punjab, is almost entirely a question of an 
increase in irrigation facilities. We would mention that there is 
nothing in the canal rules or procedure to prevent the extension of 
cotton cultivation and that the water rates levied for cotton are not 
excessive, being the same as those for wheat. We have, therefore, 
made an exhaustive examination of the conditions of each irrigated 
tract in the Punjab in so far as this afiects the object of our enquiries. 


As the conditions in regard to both climate and water supply differ 
very greatly in the different tracts we propose to deal very briefly 
ivith the prospects of cotton in the area commanded by each canal. 

25. It will be convenient to take the canals of the Pro^dnce in order 
.•V Western Jumna Canal 

Canal. pli-takes from the river Jumna and irrigates the 

important desM cotton tract of which Hissar is 
the centre. The river Jumna has a comparatively small catchment area 

5 more dependent on rainfall than any 
other river in the Punjab. In consequence, the rise in the river is, on 
an average, about six weeks later than elsewhere in the Province and the 
canal does not give a steady supply up to its maximum capacity until 
the beginning of June, though in early autumn, the supplies are usually 
good. The largest area of cotton which has ever been grown under the 
canal was 236,623 acres in 1913-14 and we do not think that, in the 
present conditions of supply, it is ever likely to exceed 250,000 acres. 
Although the percentage of the area under cotton to the total area com¬ 
manded by the canal is greater than on any other canal in the Punjab, 
we are of opinion that, owing to the late rise of the river, the whole of 
this tract is bound to remain a short stapled cotton tract unless the 
Agricultural Department is able to evolve a type of American cotton 
suitable to the local conditions. So far, comparatively little success has 
been obtained in this direction on the Hansi |arm and we consider, there¬ 
fore, that the prospects of American cotton in this tract, except possibly 
to a small extent under well irrigation, may be ruled out. We would 
mention, however, that, if the Bhakra Dam Project described in para¬ 
graph's below, is carried out, part of the area commanded by the Sirsa 
Branch of the canal will be taken over by the present Sirhind Canal 
which will then be known as the Upper Sirhind Canal. The water thus 
made available will also be used in expending irrigation to the unirrigated 
tracts tathe west and south-west of the area commanded by the Western 
J^a Canal We understand that in these tracts, there is a consider¬ 
able area of heavy (bhakar) soil in which American cotton could be 
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Canal o£E-takes from the river Sutlej and irrigates 
(fl) Tfie Sirhind caaab British territory and that of the Native 

States of Patiala, Nabha and Jhind. Although 
is ^not sufiacient water in April to enable the canal 
is nsnally enough to allow more cotton to 


in most years, 

to run its full 






be sown than is at present the case. Normally, the river falls steadily 
from about the middle of August to the end of October but the supply 
in the latter month is not far short of the maximum capacity of the canal. 
In September and October, if the monsoon is poor and the river low, a 
state of affairs which-may be anticipated to occur one year in four, there 
would probably not be sufficient water to mature large areas of cotton 
and also to give supplies for mhi sowings. The main factor operating 
against the growth of long staple cotton, on this canal is, however, not 
so much the water supply as the quality of the soil. The western and 
southern portions of the commanded area are very sandy and are subject 
to heavy sandstorms, especially in May and June, which seriously damage 
the young cotton plants. The eastern and northern tracts are more 
suitable for cotton especially those which lie in the Native States terri¬ 
tory. American cotton has been successfully grown in those tracts and 
it is very desirable that it should be further tried. The largest area of 
cotton so far grown under the canal has been 84,038 acres"in 1913-14 
and the average area under cotton during the ten years ending 1917-18 
was 41,397 acres. On the basis of these figures," we do not consider 
that the total area of irrigated cotton under the canal is likely to exceed 
an average of 60,000 acres in fhe immediate future and do not anticipate 
that any appreciable proportion pf it will be American cotton. As 
already mentioned in the preceding paragraph, if the area under this 
canal is extended as the result of the Bhakra I)am Project, there are 

some prospects for American cotton in the additional area it will com¬ 
mand. 

27. The Upper Bari Doab Canal off-takes from the river Ravi. The 

(iii) Upper Bari Doab Canal. served by it is thickly populated and con¬ 

tains several large towns. In a normal year, 
the supply m the canal during April is sufficient to permit the sowing 
of a large area of cotton. As the river drops early and rapidly, the most 
critical time is the autumn and, as a rule, there is not a sufficient supplv 
after the first week of October to fill the canal to its full capacity. Tire 
average area under cotton irrigated during the ten years ending March 
1918 was 156,190 acres, the largest area being 234,989 acres in 1913-14. 
In mew ot the conditions of Supply, we do not consider that the averave 
is likely to exceed 160,000 acres over a series of years. American cotton 

grown only in the Chunian colony where the area under it 
in 1917 was 1,257 acres, but its cultivation in that colony and in the 
immediately adjoining tracts shoiild increase. Except in these areas, the 
variety grown will, in all probability, remain deshi unless the Agricultural 
Department is able to^ evolve a suitable type of American cotton. For 
he purpose of our estimate of the total area of American cotton which 
may be expected m the Punjab in the next few years, we would adopt 
a hpre of 7,000 acres for the tract under this canal, mainly in the Clumian 

28. The remaining five perennial canals in the Punjab,—the Upper 

jv) The five linked Canals. Lower Jhelum', the Upper and Lower 

^ Chenab and the Lower Bari Doab—are inter¬ 

dependent m the matter of water supply and it ivill therefore be conve- 



nient to treat theiii together. As their name implies, the Upper and 
Lower Jhelnin Canals ofi-take from the river Jhelum, and the Upper and 
Lower Chenab Canals from the river Chenab. The Lower Bari Doab 
Canal is supplied by the Upper Chenab Canal. Although the Upper 
Jhelum Canal irrigates the tract through which it passes, its main func¬ 
tion is to carry the smplus water of the Jhelum river (after due allo w¬ 
ance has been made for the needs of the Lower Jhelum Canal which takes 
off from the river some twenty mtiles below Jhelum City) to the head: 
works of the Lower Chenab Canal in order to replenish the supply in the 
Chenab river, by replacing in it, for use in the Lower Chenab Canal, 
the eg^uivalent of the water taken out by the Upper Chenab Canal. As 
in the case of the Upper Jhelum Canal, the irrigation of its own com- 
nianded area is not the main funotion of the Upper Chenab Canal. This 
is to carry such suppHes as may be available from the Jhelum and. 
Chenab rivers with their canal sykems to the river Eavi for utilization 
by the Lower Bari Doab Canal. The designed discharge of the Upper 
Chenab Canal at the point where it joins the river Eavi is 6,750 cusecs 
(cubic feet per second), which is also the designed maximum discharge 
at the head of the Lower Bari Doab Canal. The five canals thus depend 
for their supphes on the Jhelum and Chenab rivers. The Upper Jhelum, 
Upper Chenab and the Lower Bari Doab Canals have only recentlv been 
opened. The Lower Jhelum and the Lower Chenab Canals have bsen 
working for some years and the irrigation on them is fully developed. 

^ In normal years, there is ample water in the Jhelum and Chenab' 
rivers from the middle of March to the end of October to fill the five 
canals to the maximum capacity for which they have been desioiied.. 
Almost the whole of the American cotton crop of the Punjab is at present 
grown on the Lower Jhelum, Lower Chenab and Lower Bari Doab Canals 
and it is only under these five canals that any great extension of the 
cultivation of this variety is to be looked for in the immediate future.. 

The largest areas of cotton so far grown on the canals have been as 
follows:-— 


Upper Jhelum Canal, 22,306 acres in 1917-18. 
Lower Jhelum Canal, 105,168 acres in 1913-14. 
Upper Chenab Canal, 31,489 acres in 1917-18. 
Lower Chenab Canal, 261,819 acres in 1914-15. 
Lower Bari Doab Canal, 138,276 acres in 1917-18. 


_ Lntil the Upper Jhelum Canal was opened for winter flow, the Lowei 
Jhelum Canal had a copious supply of water throughout the year and the 
cultivators, therefore, paid little attention to hharif (hot weather) culti¬ 
vation preferring to reserve their energies for mU (cold weather) culti- 
^ irrigation on the Upper Jhelum, the Upper Chenab 

and ae Lower Bari Doab Canals is fully developed and the Ster supply 
available IS distributed in proportio to the m6f irrigation to be done 
on each, the Lower Jhelum Canal will not get such a copious supply in 
the winter months as it has done in the past and this should have the 
eliect or stimulating the cultivators to greater interest in hharif oulti- 
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vation and should result in a considerable increase in the area under 
cotton, which, with the exception of sugarcane, is the most profitable 
of the Man/ crops. In these circumstances, allowing for the expansion 
of American cotton at much the same rate as in past years, we are of 
opinion that an average annual area of 90,000 acres under cotton can be 
safely anticipated on the Lower Jhelum Canal and that, of this, about 
65,000 acres should be under American cotton. For the other fully deve¬ 
loped canal, the Lower Chenab, we would place the figures at 245,000 
acres and 190,000 acres respectively. After a careful consideration of 
the climatic and soil conditions of the tracts commanded by the Upper 
Jhelum and the Upper Chenab Canals and of the area which it is pro¬ 
posed to irrigate in kharif under those canals when the irrigation under 
them is fully developed, we are of opinion that an area of 50,000 acres 
of cotton may be anticipated on the Upper Jhelum Canal, of which 
25,000 acres should be American cotton and that the corresponding 
figures for the Upper Chenab Canal may be placed at 50,000 acres and 
20,000 acres respectively. The Lower Bari Doab Canal tract is not yet 
fully colonized. Allowing the same proportionate area under cotton in 
the tract which remains to be colonized as in that in which colonization 
is complete, we consider that an average area of 180,000 acres under 

cotton, of which 150,000 acres should be American cotton, is a safe 
estimate,* 


29. Before passing on to consider the prospects of cotton under the 

Inundation canals. inundation canals in the Punjab, we should 

^ perhaps explain that an inundation canal is one 
which has no weir at its head. It is therefore entirely dependent for 
its supply on the rise and fall of the river from which it takes off, and 
for this reason, the areas irrigated by inundation canals in the Punjab 
fluctuate enormously. The rainfall in all the tracts served by such canals 
m the Province is very scanty. 

30. The Sidhnai Canal Series, which consist of the Sidhnai Canal and 

(i) Sidhnai Canal Series. inundation canals, ojEf-taldng from the 

^ ^ ^ li^vi river and irrigating part of “the Multan 

district, diners from the other inundation canal systems of the Punjab 
in that the Sidhnai Canal itself takes off from the river above a weir. 


point out on the basis of information furnished by Mr. H. W. 
Nicholson, Exeeutwe Engineer, Ludhiana, that tho most recent figures available for the 

camf rapidly developing as a first dum l-harij 

to irrilte bv rtfefj ® i* i® proposed 

and thfareairifratcT™^ oof “ supply was 42 jior cent, of tho full capacity 

toirricar **> » proposea 

.1 ^ the figures for the Lower Chenab and Lower .Jhelum Canals 

normaUy bo seventy to 

£tA^ ^ ^ull capacity ol the canal. If tho duty increases uronortiounfolv 

64 per cent, of the area which it is proposed to irrigate shoill ifTritK 

The total intensity of irrigation would thus bo 105 per cent, without ai 1 if 

mil supphes. It must he remembered that 1917 was an unusually wet yeaHmi Im hmw s 
are instructive as they show the extent to which irrigatbf crKndod on even wfn.f 

rail supply. Ho considers that any saving in tho mit Butmlies in 
Karcanr developifg canal’s lower dof i suel! as t"« 
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Tli6^1,ri « 1 regarded as a semi-perennial canal. 

above^^A off-take from the Eavi 

nofit w inundation canals as they do 

b2n mer /r. ^ ^ reqmrements of the Sidhnai Canal have 

unSrSn ] JtTf f and autumn are very 

delavS f may be available in April or may be 

or Iv colin L ?/’ <1^3^ A October 

C b,™Ti‘‘ “""J >>y ‘1» <^a»al duringThe tat sTyirs 

• ^ t inches only. The uncertainty of the supnlv is reflected in 

the fig^es for the area of cotton which has varied dSg the last ten 
yearn from 2,206 acres to 50,756 acres, the latter being the area in 1914 15 

^d oTtoLT Sh “^3^’ September 

Tan b^ boked IS’ <^«tton cultivation in this tract 

35 000 acres of eotf nn^^ ” anticipate an average area of more than 
ads should bA A ^ 3^"^"®- Of this, however, 10,000 

tract the sunnliA« cotton as there are numerous wells in the 

waterings. ^ utilized for early sowings and late 

31. The Shahpur inundation canals off-take from the river Jhelum 

(ii) Shahpur inundation irrigate part of the Shahpur district. As in 

Canals. the case of the other_ inundation canals, there 

under cotton having varied duri'dthirrigated, that 
11 582 aere^ +>,a 1 a++ I ^ during the last ten years between 1,339 and 

faU ^ E dot b E "®^®^®‘^ The rain- 

a-uSeTI 1817 beinj 

sTAfl uurlA,. A„+/ conoitions contmue as at present, no incifease in the 

which make un the *S^h ^ Between the inundation canals 

tSE MaUk? A. *^®"® canals owned by 

coSructiou^f As appreh^sions were entertained of the effect of the 

privatdaSls on the^Tb c“ ^oth the Government and 

canal of 1 -Tia T Ti®^^ river, the construction of a branch 

3L~«7" .'i' "“O’™ Stabpui Soi 

gate tie wlolfofS I’S T‘ “‘“‘Sfl abgTkat it *oeld ini- 

As the new branL WnulE * ®®''''®‘^ ^3^ inundation canals. 

and cW about of April 

dmink fhA M J c cf October, it would have given supplies 

ana .taxed W been weU regelated 

th agreement with the owners oTSn^pridte 

nals as to the terms on which the latter should be taken over bv fb vat-t, - 

SThemroiecWfiS^ diflSculty has led to the abandonment 

be left oS'otthe schemS f ® Pf.-^*® canals should 

siderable amount Swi the remamder of it, on which a con- 

A a -Mi ri 4- 4- has already been done, should be comnletprl 

Ap the tract which would be server! b-vr+>i A Ttn-nr 1. i. • mpietea. 

wuuiu pe served by the ney branch is one which is 
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eminently suitable for tke cultivation of long stapled cotton, we are 
strongly of opinion that tbe feasibility of tbis proposal from an engineer¬ 
ing and financial point of view sbould be tborougbly investigated. 

32. Tbe remaining series of inundation canals can be briefly dis¬ 


cussed. Tbe Cbenab Inundation Canals off-take 
from tbe river Indus and irrigate part of tbe 
Multan district. Tbe Muzafiargarb Inundation 
Canals which irrigate part of tbe Muzaffargarb district, are nine in 


(fii) The remaining iiuinda- 
tion canals. 


number, of wbicb six off-take from tbe river Indus and three from the 


river Cbenab. Tbe Indus Irrigation Canals take off from the river 
Indus and irrigate part of the Dera Gbazi Khan district. The Sutlej 
Inundation CanUls, which off-take from the river Sutlej are divided into 
two series, the Upper . Sutlej Canals irrigating part of tbe Lahore, Mont¬ 
gomery and Multan districts and the Lower Sutlej Canals part of tbe 
Multan district. Tbe Grey Canals v/bicb also take off from tbe river 
Sutlej and irrigate about 350,000 acres in tbe Ferozepore district are not 
under tbe Irrigation Department but under tbe District Board. Tbe 
average annual rainfall in tbe tracts served by these canal systems is 
small, being five or six inches only, except in tbe tract commanded by 
tbe Upper Sutlej Canals, where it is 10*07 inches. In all cases, except 
that of tbe Lower Sutlej Canals, tbe rise in the river from which tbe 
canals take off may begin at any time between the beginning of April 
and tbe end or May and tbe fall between tbe beginning of September 
and tbe end of October. In these circumstances, no American cotton 
can be looked for on any of tbe canals, with tbe exception of tbe Lower 
Sutlej, unless well-irrigation is used to supplement canal supplies, a 
pomt to which reference is made in paragraph 40 below. As the Lower 
Sutlej Canals usually continue in flow up till about tbe end of November 
unless they are eroded by tbe river below the bead, there are some pros¬ 
pects for American cotton under them and it is already being cultivated 
in the tract which they command. We consider that an area of 8,000' 
acres under American cotton can be anticipated. As regards 
cotton, after careful consideration of the circumstances of each canals 
we would estimate the average annual area over a series of years at 
about 20,000 acrfs on the Cbenab Canals, 30,000 acres on the Muzaffargarb 
Canals, 30,000 acres on tbe Indus Canals, 22,000 acres on the Lower 
Sutlej Canals, and 40,000 acres on the Upper Sutlej Canals. We are 
unable to frame any estimate for tbe Grey canals as no statistics of the 
average area under cotton on these canals are available. 


33. Far more important than the inundation canals from the point 

Irrigation projects in the of the extension of the _ cultivation of 

l<^^g stapie^cotton are tbe irrigation projects at 
(8) Swtle] River Prcjects. present under consideration in tbe Punjab and 

some detaff. In connexion wdtb tbe river Sutlej there are two projects 
under consideration. The Sutlej "Valley Canals Project will utilize the 
v/ater of the Sutlej to improvesystems on both banks of 
the river and will protect a considerable area of land at present unirri¬ 
gated. The land on. the right bank of the river is entirely in British 
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territory while that on the left bank lies mainly in the States of Baha- 
walpur and Bikanir. In the latter State, there is a considerable area of 
hhaJcar (stiff loam) soU in the tract which wUl be commanded The prm 
ject provides for two weirs on tlie Sutlej and four canals, two on each 
baiik The Bhakra Dam Project wdll extend irrigation into the Eohtak 
and Hissar districts in the Western Jumna Canal area. The site pro¬ 
posed for the dam is at the Bhakra Gorge, some forty miles above the 
point at which the Sirhind Canal takes off from the rier. The lei^ht 
of rue dam will be 360 feet and the full capacity of the reservoir is esti- 
^ foot acres, which will give an average dady draw 

t“ begmnmg of October to the end of 4pril 

ml irrigation to new tracts, the projects will take 

ip U the irrigation at present done by the Upper and Lower Sutlej 
pimdatiou Canals and by some of the inundation canals in the Baha- 
walpm State as well as part of that done by the present Sirhind Canal. 

e mcrease m the irrigated area of the Province which wiU result from 
then completion IS estmated at 3,166,000 acres annually, the increase 
in .the area imgated m Man/ bemg over one million acres. On the basis 
of the experience which has been gained on the perennial and inundation 
canals m the adjacent parts of the Punjab and of examination S the 
local conditions, we pe of opinion that the construction of the proposed 

result m an additional area under cotton of 325 000 acres 

ey project attects a tract in which the prospects of that varie+v eri 
most favonrahle, provided perennial irrigation can be assurS. ^ 

34. The Haveli project provides for-a weir across the Chenab river 
(ii) The Haveli Project. below its confluence with the Jhelum from 

-left bmks. Tke CMl „ra. SSnlfi SdiLn" to 

area beta-M. tie irrigatioa bomdaty oi tie Lrir “'I 

the river Eavi, will suddIv iha Pqxt/cT. '^uenao Oanal and 

dent water to include all the irrigation Sectedbothb^^^^•T?^ 
the Chenab Inundation Canals Tt,l both by the Sidhnai and 

the Kachi ” tract;? thelln^ dritricTa 

of the Karam Inimdation Lai, onfof the_ conditions 

extending irrigation to new areas in +ia senes, besides 

garb district. The culturable area nn ^ e^reme north of the Muzaffar- 

to 1,112, 902 acres whSheteaL^cTS'" ® 

is estimated at 672 145 acres The proposed to irrigate annually 

dming a. kst We“ hi b^r^f fr 

•ble mcreaae on this aonld amoimt to Tift* 

the CanaMolonii* “'“‘siderably later thin in 

fore be September and October If a sa? to supplies will there- 
during these toontls. a c-msiferabk *’* 

American and desM cotton mav be ^ cultivation of both . 

-t the same basis as ■ ' 

^ Dutiej Kiver Projects, we would ' 



place the total cotton area which may be looked for at 100,000 acres, of 
which 70,000 should be American. We understand that data in regard 
to the supplies available are still being collected. In view of the great 
possibilities offered by the tract commanded by this project for the < ulti- 
vation of long staple cotton, we would urge that the question of t he 
supplies available should be most carefully examined and that the feasi¬ 
bility of supplementing these, if necessary, with water from the I'iver 
Indus by means of the Sind Sagar Doab project referred to in the ff dlow- 
ing paragraph should be thoroughly investigated. From the evidence 
submitted to us, it would appear that this should present no difficulty 
fcom an engineering point of view. The supplies available for this jmo- 
jeet will no doubt be supplemented from the supply store by the Wo.dar 
Lake project (described in paragraph 36 below) when this is not required 
for the five linked canals, for which it is primarily intended. 

35. The Sind Sagar Doab Project, which is stUl under preliminary 

<iii) The Sind Sagar Doab will probably provide for a pi-ren- 

Project. ^1^1 canal with a maximum capacity of 10,552 

cusecs taking off from the left bank of t’le 
river Indus, near Mari and irrigating a large tract in the Mian- 
wali district and sm'aller areas in the Shahpur and Muzaffargarh 
istricts. It will not take up any portion of the tract irrigated 
y e Muzaffargarh Inundation Canals. The gross area commanded 

. ^ nearly five million acres whilst that com¬ 

manded by hft irngation wiU be about 127,840 acres. The culturable 
commanded am will be very nearly 2^^ million acres, exclusive of 63,920 
acres which mff be irrigable by lift. It is proposed to irrigate annually 
75 pr cent of these areas, or about 1,900,000 acres, of which two-thirds 

will be under and one-third under Man/ crops. The tract cora- 

manded by the project is not specially suitable for cotton and we do 

not think that an area of more than 100,000 acres can be anticipated. 

supply ■^11 be ample and therefore some 60,000 acres of this 
snouid. DC American cotton. 

36. The Woolar Lake Project provides for holding up some 440, 

(iv) The Woolar Uke Pro- “ ^be Woolar Lalce 

ject. Kashmir which will be used, as required, to 

at the ^^0 supply in the five linked canals 

? T* ^PP«*^"s improbable that 

fiveliSdc«?«r^ cultivation on the 

to sSelpnt if' *bese, it could be utilized 

prospects of cotton under that Project. 


prospects o{ 
American cotton under ex- 

and projected canals. 


37. The results of our examination of 

prospects of American cotton on the vario 
canals,^ both existing and projected, are 
marized in the table below :_ 
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It will be seen that we anticipate a total area of 465,000 acres of 
American cotton under existing canals. We consider this the ultimate 
area.which may he expected in present conditions and are of opinion that 
it should be reached in two or three years. As stated above, no American 
cotton can be expected in the near future under the Western Jumna and 
Sirhind Canals or in the greater part of the area served by the Upper Bari 
Doab Canal as its success in these tracts depends upon the evolution of 
a suitable variety and on further experiments which must necessarily 
take time. No estimates of any value can be made for the inundation 
canals as though conditions, except in regard to an assured water 
supply, are in most cases favourable, it is doubtful whether wells will 
be used for sowing. The total area under cotton anticipated under the 
three projects shown in the list is 525,.000 acres, of which 200,000 acres 
should be American cotton. 


38. It is beyond our province to make any recommendations as to 

Available river and canal projects mentioned above 

supplies. snouid be taken up as so many factors other 

file'll those connected with the cultivation of 
long staple cotton have to be taken into consideration. We would 
therefore, merely point out that, as far as the subject matter of our 
enquiries is concerned, the Haveli and the Sutlej Biver Projects are the 
most important. But, although the first three projects we have men¬ 
tioned will, if carried out, greatly improve the conditions of the water 
supply to many of the inundation canals and enable long staple cotton 
to be ^own in the tracts they command, they are bound to have a detri- 
mental effecit on the supply in the Indus below its confluence with th- 

I ^ •''"PP’.y winter so that, 

althoi^h the whole of this will be utilized by the Sutlej Kiver Project 

the effect on the supply in the Indus in the winter montlus will 

d3 off in considerable as it will 

1 Haveh Project will not affect the supply in 

however, afect the supply m the Indus in Sind in spring and autumn 

35 OOoTusiT^fcTf capacity of the proposed canals exceeds 

construction of additional argument for the early 

noints ofi^ew k ^Porlance of which, from otlui 

Kp tlw ^ VI. ' Not only is the construction 

of the SuLkur Barrage and the connected canals far more essential 

0 the extension of the cultivation of long.staple cotton in ImirSiln 

any, or m fact, all the projects mentioned above but it is eauallv essmitifil 

to a. m.inter«n» of toe proopeiityof Smd at ifa p;oi;ir& 

*° ™Satio>i in the Piuijab'is to bo Btofipod in 

consiaeration in the SjKre not sSpottoTf^tf‘Vn’“ P 
Ptoiect, they ate of t 

r. 3 htt Sti iT"" »r ,1 ““O" under air WMrt 

_ VT . P^^<2ticable to carry them out in the near fiitiire 

we wonld agam repeat that it it nmch more neeeaary that the .In-' 
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straction of tte Sukknr Barrage should be taken in hand^ at an early 
date * In this connexion, we are of opinion that a thorough investigation 
into the supplies available in the Indus and other rivers should be carried 
out. not only with reference to the large tracts of country remaining to 
be developed in the Punjab but also in Sind. We would here mention 
that a large increase in the supplies in the Lower Jhelum Canal would 
undoubtedly somewhat. seriously afiect the supplies to the Chenab 
Inundation Canals in the Multan District in May as well as in August 
and September, judging from the dates on which those canals have been 
opened and closed in the past. It would also afiect the supplies to the 
Haveli Project in spring and autumn. This difficulty would be obviated’ 
if the increased supply were only given in April, if water is then available, 
and also for the period from June 15th to August 15th. Increased 
supplies, even for these periods, would permit larger sowings of long 
staple cotton to be matured. We are unable, however, to ofier an 


opinion as to the feasibihty of this -proposal from a financial point of 
view. All that we are definitely prepared to recommend, in this con¬ 
nexion, is that a large distributary on one of the existing perennial 
canals should be selected in consultation with the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment to which largely increased supplies should be given during the 
kharif season. ^ In addition to the efiect this should have on the area 
under cotton, it would enable more short season fodder crops to be grown 
and would stimulate the cultivation of green manure crops. We are 
of opinion that a greater intensity of cropping is desirable agriculturally, 
so long as it tends to encourage greater variety of cropping and especially 
the growing of more leguminous crops. We consider that, looking at 
the matter from this point of view, the proportion of cereals grown on 
the Punjab canals is too high but, whilst an increase in the supplies 
would have a beneficial efiect in reducing -the proportion, as a result of 
more crops being grown in Miarif, we do not regard it as Mkely to decrease 
the total food production of the Canal Colonies. We would emphasize 
the fact that, in Sind, cotton is preferred to wheat, whereas on the inun¬ 
dation canals of the Western Punjab, wheat is grown on a much larger 
area than cotton. This is so because, in the Punjab, wheat can often 
be matured mth only one watering which is not the case in Sind where 

that with more certa,m supphes in the Western Punjab, American cotton 
would probably rival wheat in popularity but the latter will always be 

thi^?Sn^M f “ ffiat part of the Province. We consider that no- 

^wahlfofbtw of “oreased supphes which is not 

^pable of being repeated on a much larger scale, should the experiment 

we recommend prove successful. The increased supphes shoX tW 

fore only be given at the periods when the inunda^Fon canals are not 

ordinarily in flow and again when the supphes in those canals are iFng 


opinion tta strongly 

importance that no^gSfroTeet ^ 

water in tie Indus siould S underfS„m tie supplies 

earned ont or a decision tiat it,slionld be abandoneS“tee^IKd1^^*'®^^^ 
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the demand. As they usually come into flow about the beginning of 
May and aie.fully equal to the demand from about June 15th to August 
15th, it would be possible to give an increased supply during April and 
also from the middle of June to the middle of August, when surplus 
water is flowing unutilized in the rivers. A reduction to the present 
normal supply would be necessary from the beginning of May to the 
middle of June but experience on the College Farm at Lyallpur has 
shown that American cotton does not require wlater during that period. 
It would also be necessary from about the middl e of August to the dates 
on which the inundation canals cease to flow unsess and until it is found 
feasible to provide weirs for inundation canal to enable them to be 
kept in flow to their full capacity when the water in the rivers from 
which they take ofi is not high. 


Water-logging and lining 
of canals. 


We would not recommend that the experiment proposed should be 
carried out until an agricultural officer is available who can be put on 
special duty to advise the cultivators on the selected distributarv in 
regard to cropping and rotations but we are of opinion that such an 
officer should be found as early as possible. 

39. Cotton cannot be successfully cultivated in tracts where the 

subsoil water table is even temporarily wdthin 
a few feet of the surface. It follows that, in 
any tract which becomes water-logged or in 
which the subsoil water table rises within a few feet of the surface, the 
cultivation of cotton ceases. The rise of the subsoil water table is thus 
of considerable importance from the point of view of cotton cultivation 
and _we, therefore, made exhaustive enquiries into the question of water¬ 
logging in the Punjab and the possibility of its prevention by the lining 
of canals. Water-logging occurs on nearly all the perennial canals in 
the Punjab and appears to be due almost entirely to the percolation of 
water from main and branch canals. The areas water-logged are at 
present very small in comparison with the areas irrigated. The evidence 
submitted to us showed, however, that the possibility of an. increase in 
water-logging is regarded with considerable apprehension and that the 
question both of prevention and cure has engaged the attention of the 
Punjab Imption Department for some years past. Experiments with 
varnms kinds of iraterproof lining for channels have been carried out on 
the Sirhind and Lower_^Chenab Canals but the work was practically 
stopped at the commencement of the war as the expenditure incurred 
was not immediately remunerative. Experiments on a 
however, still being conducted and there does not 
danger of this problem, which we regard as of great importance, being 
s sight of. The question of lining channels was exallined by us from 
wo points of view. In the first place, the stoppage of percolation may 
be necessary for the continuance of satisfactory cultivatiSi, which means 

in orX-lha+*fh'^^°®r second, it may be desirable 

used M.ewW ® "tu " lost should be profitably and effectively 

^ The evidence we received was too technical and too 
conflicting to enable us to come to any definite decision as to which of 
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these two aspects is the more important and we do not wish to do more 
than to point out that, in considering the question from the second point 
of view, both direct and indirect benefits should be taken into consider¬ 
ation. We are inclined to think that the direct benefits such as the 
land revenue and water rates accruing from the estra areas the irrigation 
of which would be rendered possible should, at any rate in the else of 
new canals, be sufficiently substantial to make the lining of canals a 
practicable proposition. We understand that, in the case of the Bhakra 

Dam Project, provision has been made for lining the canals, a fact which 
lends support to our view. 

40. The area cultivated finder wells in the Punjab is very large. The 
Well Irrigation. worked almost exclusively by bullock 

, ... , present, the use of power from oil and 

s earn engines being almost unknown. Pumps cannot be usfid on the 

easting type of brick-work wells owing to the sandy nature of the sub- 

up in connexion .with tube 
® nndoubtedly offers a very large field for the de- 

lofcffal rr ^ development 

,> -A T tlie cultivation of cotton as 

It would provide water for early sowings and final waterings in tracts in 

which supphes are not at present available for that purpose. Whilst 
p^p irrigation cannot be so cheap as irrigation from canals, it would be 
cheaper than the present well irrigation and would allow of a considel 
ably larger area being put under cultivation. It would also relieve the 

SinrtS nroblem^of the province, and might assist in 

solving tlie problem of water-logging. • The hydro-electric scheme now 

bein^carried out by the Pubhc Works Department at Amritsar should 

provide valuable data m regard to the cost of pumping by hydro-electric 

p wer but similar data are required in regard to the cost of pumping bv 

present conditions, to obtain machinery and pipes but would strono^lv 

rreommend that a thorough inTostigation of the subject should be tata 

waSr*oo^l''o i’- *'“*» a* P»^bffity S 

using water power on the Sirhind Canal for pumninc T)urno< 3 e« wao 
brought to our notice and might also be investigated. ^ ® 

41. There remains for consideration the question of staff required to 

Recommendations in regard out the recommendations in the preceding 

to staff of the Agricultural P®'ragraphs. At present, the Punjab is divided 

Department. i^to fhree Circles for agricultural pmposes^ T^^ 

T 11 Ti- -1 T,«-Circle consists of the districts nf 
districts are included in-this circle but, owina to lack of 

oi r h ‘“Ip 1,’^'“ M^ipal 

he Lyallpnr Agricultural College, assisted by a Deputv Director of 

^culture originally appointed for Mar reclamation woric In adiff 

tion,; therenre an Assistant Director and four agricultural assistlS 
district work. The Gurdaspur Circle comprises fu the districte n^a^S 
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Karnal, EoKtak, Hissar and Jerozepur. It includes the Lower Jhelum, 
Upper Jhelum and Upper Chenab Canal Colonies and is at present in 
charge of an Assistant Director of Agi'iculture, acting as Deputy- 
Director, who also has at present four agricultural assistants for district 
_work. The Hansi Circle comprises the Hissar, Gurgaon, Ferozepore, 
Karnal, Eohtak and Simla districts and is in charge of a Deputy 
Director. 

We consider it very desirable that the work on American cotton 
should he controlled from one centre as far as possible and are of opinion 
that LyaUpur is the most suitable centre for the work. We would there¬ 
fore aM the Upper and Lower Jhelum and the Upper Chenab Colonies 
to this circle and recommend that*Assistant Directors with headquarters 
at Sargodha and Montgomery be appointed to it at an early date. 
Selected seed could then he issued from LyaUpur to those two places as 
sub-centres. We are of opinion that a Deputy Director is required for 
the south-western part of the Pro-vdnce, comprising the districts of Multan, 
Dera Ghazi Khan, Muzaffargarh and, possibly also Mianwali. The 
Deputy Director in charge of this circle should work in close touch with 
LyaUpur. ^ We consider the formation of this circle a matter of some 
urgency, in^ -view of the hopeful prospects of American cotton in the 
tract, especially if any of the three projects which afiect it, the Sutlej 
Elver, the HaveU and the Sind Sagar Doab Projects, are carried out in 
the near future. We would point out that, as the tract borders on Sind, 
any work on American cotton done in it will have an important bearing 
on similar work in Sind. _ We consider that the Gurdaspur Circle should 
be confined to the districts of Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur, Amritsar and 
Lahore. This would necessitate an additional Deputy Director for the 
North East Pimjab, a tract in which cotton is not important. At least 
one additional Assistant Director should be appointed to the new Gttrda,s- 
gu Cirde. The Hansi Circle •*should comprise only the districts of 
Hissar, Karnal, Eohtak and Gurgaon. An additional Deputy Director 
woiUd therefore he required for W Ludhiana, Jullundur, feozeporo! 
i^hala and Simla districts, for whom a suitable headquarters would be 
either i^hala or Ludhiana. The net result of our proposals is therefore 
the division of the Province into six circles, in five of which cotton is 
an important crop, and the appointment of three additional Deputy 
Directors and at least three additional Assistant Directors* 

In regard to the botanical work, we are of opinion that an additional 
botamst with special quaUfications in regard to research should be 
appointed at an early date. The present Economic Botanist is working 
on hmencan and desAf cottons, wheat, dates, potatoes and tobacco and 
has therefore not been able to give to 3,eslii cotton the attention the 
importance of the crop deserves. The appointment of an additional 
botamst, whose mam work would be on iesU cotton, though he would 
be able to render assistance in the teaching of the advanced students 
at the A^icultural College, would enable him to devote more time to 
IS very important work on American cotton. An entomologist has 
already been sanctioned for the Punjab but the post has not yet been 
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filled. We are strongly of opinion tfiat tke officer appointed to it skould 
be an agricultural entomologist and not merely a systematic entomo¬ 
logist.' ■ 

We would add that our proposals are made with reference to work on 
cotton only and exclude any stafi required for special purposes such as 
kuhr (alkaline soil) reclamation work or the irrigation research station 
which we understand is under contemplation. It should be mentioned, 
in this connexion, that in view of the recommendations in paragraph 
203 Mr. Wadia is strongly of opinion that the Principal and professors 
of the Agricultural College should have no direct connexion with district 
work and, vice versa, that no Deputy Director of Agriculture should hold 
an appointment at the College as lie considers that, under the present 
systein, both College and district work are bound to suffer. The remain¬ 
ing members of the Committee are not prepared to express an opinion 
on this point as they consider that the Internal administration of the 
provincial Agricultural Departments and the distribution of work among 
the officers thereof are matters entirely for the decision of the Local 
Government. 


42. Before leaving the Pimajb, we consider it desirable that-^ome 

Bahawalpur state. mention should be made of the Bahawalpur 

btate, as the evidence submitted to us showed 
that the prospects of American cotton in that State are ezceptionally 
mvourable, provided an assured supply of water can he provided. The 
State which is situated in the south-west corner of the Punjab has an 
annual ramfall of six inches only and, in some years, is practically rainless. 
Uultivation is, therefore, entirely dependent on numerous inundation 
canals which off-take from the Indus, Chenab and Sutlej. These canals 
do not come mto flow until the end of May and are, therefore, even later 
^ an those of the Punjab. They cease to flow at the beginning of Octo- 
ber and receive their chief supplies between the middle of June and the 
mdale of September. Irrigation is concentrated on the riverain lands 
which are frequently subject to severe flooding by the breachino' of the 

inimdation oana* 

T? ^ 1,3o 6,292 acres of which about 95 per cent, is cultur- 

Si averap area irrigated during the past fivi years has been 

814,929 acres but owmg to the very unsatisfactory character of the 
canal snpph^, only about 10,800 acres of this wL cXvaTedAflth 
cotton, of which nearly 2,000 acres failed to mature. ^ 

ChoStaf f tbe State consists of waterless uplands known as 

uiioiibtau, which are too high to be w j .l- as 

We uudjerstand that the Bahaw 53 ]miT* "nf k lauudation canals. 

the construction of perennial canals which “ Prepared projects for 

present irrigated by tract at 

.bio .re., Tho .1 tSoi’ .Si™ e culto- 

l,2Slj410 acres* If a proportion of ^ is estimated at 

a proportion of fifteen per cent, under cotton be 
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feSsumed wHcii, in view of the favourahle character of the climate and 
soil, we regard as low, an area of close on 200,000 acres would be under 
that crop. The proportion of long staple cotton would depend on the 
water supply available in the month of May. We are not in a position 
to express any opinion on the feasibility of the irrigation projects pro¬ 
posed by the Bhawalpur Darbar or their relationship to those under 
consideration in the Punjab but we wish strongly to emphasize the import¬ 
ance of Bahawalpur as a possible tract for the extension of the cultivation 
of long staple cotton. 

43. Our recommendations and conclusions in this chapter may he 
Summary, summarized as follows :— 

In regard to botanical work :— 

(1) Further experiments should be made with the varieties of 

American cotton 280r and 285F. 

(2) Efforts should be made to improve the varieties of deshi cotton 

G. indicum or G. neglectum nialvense and to evolve a 
strain of uniform staple giving a better profit per acre than 
any of the constituents of the mixture at present grown. 

In regard to agricultural work :— 

(3) The rotation cotton after loria is the most suitable and its 

adoption should be generally recommended. 

(4) The practice of sowing in lines and of interculturing is calculated 

to bring about a considerable increase in the outturn of 
cotton and the Agricultulal Department should endeavour 
to promote its adoption. 

(6) No special seed farms for American cotton are necessary 
but such farms will be required if superior varieties of 
desM cotton are evolved or if there is any extension of 
American cotton iij other parts of the Province. Steps 
. should be taken to select suitable sites for such farms at 
an early date. 

(6) Cotton markets should be established in the Lower Chenab 

Lower Jhelum and Lower Bari Doab Canal Colonies. 

(7) The work connected with auction sales of cotton and seed 

toteibution sho^d be devolved on organizations of zamin- 
dars, whether in the form of co-operative societies or 
otherwise, as soon as possible. 

In regard to cotton under irrigation :— 

(8) The possibility of growing American cotton under well irriga- 

hon m the Eastern Punjab and also under the inunda- 
non canals in the south west of the Province should be 
thoroughly tested. Experiments should also be made 
TOh American cotton in the eastern and northern parts 
of the area commanded by the Sirhind Canal. 
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(9) The possibffity o£ completing the Shahpur Branch o! the 
Lower Jhelum Canal by leaving the private inundation 
canals in the Shahpur District out of the scheme should 
be investigated. ; 

(10) The Question of the supplies to the Haveli Project and the 

possibility of supplementing them by the Sind Sagar Doab 
Project should be investigated. 

(11) An area of 465,000 acres of American cotton under Avigfa'ng 

canals and of 200,000 acres under projected canals may 
be anticipated. 

(12) In view of the effect of the projects under consideration in 

the Punjab on the supplies in the Indus, it is essential 
that the construction of the Sukkur Barrage Project in 
Sind should be taken in hand at an eaxly date. 

(13) A thorough investigation of the supplies available in the 

Indus and other Punjab rivers should be carried out, 

(14) In order that the effect of increased kharif supplies on the 

cultivation of cotton may be tested, a large distributary 
should be selected on one of the perennial canals to which 
greatly increased khahf supplies should be given. An *• 
agricultural officer should be placed on special duty to 
advise the cultivators under the distributary in regard to 
croppings and rotations. 

(15) A thorough mvestigation of the possiblities of tube weUs and 

of pump irrigation should be taken in hand at an early 
aate. 

In regard to agricultural staff 

(16) The Pmijab should be divided into six circles, for which three 

additional Deputy Directors of Agriculture and at least 
three additional Assistant Directors will be reguired. 

(17) An additional botanist with special qualifications for research 

should be appointed, his main work to be on desM cotton. 

(18) The offiMr appointed to fill the post of entomologist already 

sanctioned should be an agricultural and not a systematic 
entomologist. 



CHAPTER m. 

t- 

The North-West Frontier Province. 


Statistical. 


44. The area of the North-West Frontier Province, according to the 

figures for 1915-16 and exclusive of Native 
States, was 8,437,733 acres. Of this, the net 

area actually cropped for the five years ending 1916-17 was 2,308,000 
acres, of which only 46,000 acres were under cotton. The percentage 
of the area under cotton to the total area cropped was 2*0 so that cotton is 
a crop of comparatively small importance in this Province. The per¬ 
centage of the area under cotton to the total area under cotton in India, 
during the five years ending 1916-17, was 0*2. 

45. The bulk of the cotton crop of the Province is grown in the 

i ^ - x- Peshawar and Dera Ismail Khan districts. The 

ofcSnTrow” “ soil of file Dera Ismail Khan 

district closely resemble those of the adjacent 
tract of the Punjab and a detailed description is not therefore called for. 
The main cotton tract of the Peshawar District lies above the Peshawar 
Valley and thus escapes the high humidity and frost which characterize 
the climate of the Valley. The soil, however, is somewhat thin and poor. 
Very little work on cotton has so far been done in the Province.' No 
survey has been made of the cottons grown and the information in regard 
to the varieties found and their distribution is therefore extremely 
Manty. They appear, however, to be much the same as those of the 
Pimjab with the exception of Qossyfium sanguineum, which has not 
been reported from the Province. The predominating types are Gossy- 
'pium neglectum verum and Gossypium Tiegkctum malvense and the ginning 
percentage of the mixture is stated to be only 25 to 26. The Quality 
of the cotton produced, especially near Peshawar, is, however, sunerior 
to that of the Punjab desM cotton. American cotton has been tried on 
t e Goverpment Farm at Peshawai’ with indifiereut success, as, owiim 
to the high humidity in September and October, the bolls did not opeS 
properly and the plants ran to leal* It has been erown with much 
greater success in the Dera Ismail Khan district but only on a very 
small scale, owing to the want of an assured water supply. 

4:6. Of the 26,294 acres under cotton in 1916-16, 16,756 acres were irri- 

gated. As in the Punjab, therefore, the possi¬ 
bilities of long staple co^iton depend to a very 
large extent on irrigation facilities and 
propose, as in that province, to 

American varieties,-“Hartsville’* and “Mexican Big Boll,” 
have shown great promise at Peshawar this ( 1918 ) season. ® 
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Possibilities of the exten- 
$ioii of long staple cotton 
under irrigation. 


are reported tc 



with, tlie plospecfcs in tKe most important canal areas. Of the bahals 
in charge of the Public Works Department, the most important from 
the point of view of cotton cultivation, is the Lower Swat Kiver Canal 

which was opened in 1888 and irrigation under 
(i) The Lo^er^Swat River js 33^0^ developed. It takes off 

from the left bank of the river Swat close to the 
border, about two miles above the Abazai Fort, and irrigates part 
of the Peshawar district. Of the average area of close on 160,000 
acres irrigated annually during the ten years ending 1915-16, the largest 
area under cotton was 15,974 acres in 1913-14, when it formed .20*7 per 
cent, of the Icharif area. The river rises slowly from about the end of 
March to the third week in April, when there is usually a rapid rise to 
the end of May. It begins to fall from about the beginning of August, 
the fall continuing fairly rapidly until about the end of October. So far 
there has never been any real shortage of water and consequently no 
incentive to its economic use. When the Upper Swat Canal tract is 
fully developed, it is probable that such an incentive will be supplied. 
Although it is impossible to estimate the prospects of long staple 
cotton in this tract with any certainty, as no experiments have been 
made, we do not consider it probable that any thing but deslii cotton 
will be grown in it or that the area under cotton will ever much exceed 
16,000 acres unless the Agricultural Department is able to evolve a 
type of cotton with a better staple and suited to the local climatic 
conditions. 


47. The Upper Swat River Canal takes off from the left bank of the 

X Swat river in tribal territory at Amandara 

Malakand Fort and CFakdara 
and irrigates part of the Peshawar district. 
The canal was opened as recently as 1914-15, and irrigation- under it is 
not yet fully developed, 96,000 acres only being irrigated in 1916-17 
out of a gross commanded area of 410,571 acres, of which 348,987 acres 
are to be irrigated annually. The scheme is specially interesting in its 
political aspect as it offers the inhabitants of the transfrontier tracts an 


opportunity of settling down to peaceful and prosperous methods of 
living. Provided colonization of the waste lands can be successfully 
carried out and an assured supply of water can be obtained, a consider¬ 
able area of cotton may be expected as the tract appears suitable for 
deshi cotton. The possibilities of American cotton will require to be 
carefullv tested. 


48. The Kabul River Canal, which was opened for irrigation in 1903 

(iii) The Kabul River canal. imgation_mder wMck is fulty developed, 

nrigates the Peshawar Valley. Although the 
average area irrigated annually during the years ending 1915-16 was 
41,397 acres, the highest area under cotton was only 1,918 acres in 
1912-13. Whilst there is ample water for an extension of cotton cultiva¬ 
tion, the tract does not appear suitable either for deshi or American 
cotton, owing to the high h and frost which prevent the bolls 

from opening freely. We do not, therefore, anticipate any increase in 
the area under cotton under this canal. 





4'9. Tke Pakarpur Inundation 'Canal takes ofi from tke Bilot Creek of 

tke Indus and irrigates part of tke Dera Ismail 
(iv) The Paharpur Inunda- -fCTian district. Tke largest area irrigated by 
tionCana. canal in any one year kas been 24,453 

acres, tke largest area under cotton being 253 acres in 1913-14. Tke 
ckmate and soil of tke tract commanded by tke canal are very suitable 


for long staple cotton and tke fact tkat tke area at present under cotton 
is so iusignificant is entirely due to tke precarious supply in tke canal. 
Not only is it entirely dependent on tke rise and fall of tke river, but, in 
its course, it crosses nummerous kill streams, floods from wkick kave 
frequently caused very serious damage and interfered greatly witk its 
working. Tke feasibikty of making it perennial by tke construction of 
a weir or barrage across tke Bilot Creek is at present under consideration. 
If tkis project can be carried out and a satisfactory supply of water can 
tkus assured, an appreciable area of long staple cotton may be expected. 
Tke gross area co mm anded by tke canal amounts to'73,106 acres, of 
wkick it was originally proposed to irrigate 63,450 acres annually. On 
tke assumption tkat tke project under consideration enables tkis estimate 
to be reaksed, tke area under cotton skould be some twenty per cent, of 
tkis or about 12,000 acres. Tkere is no reason wky tke wkole of tkis 
skould not be American cotton. 


60. Of tke cotton grown under irrigation in tke Province, nearly 

two-tkirds are under canals in ckarge of tke 
(V) er sources. autkorities, wells and otker sources. Tkis 

area fluctuates very little and suck fluctuations as there are, depend 
mainly on tke abundance or scarcity of water in tke Bara Canal wkick 
takes ofi from tke Bara river and on wkick tke main cotton tract of tke 
Peshawar district depends. Tkere does not appear to be any likelihood of 
any appreciable extension of tke area under cotton in tkis tract. 

51. Tke superior stafi of tke Agricultural Department in tke Nortk- 
. ’ West Frontier Provmce consists of one ofticer 

^oXSdHnefof"wofkf*^ only who is designated “Agricultural Officer.” 

Wheat, maize and fruit being the most import¬ 
ant crops of the Province, kis attention has been mainly devoted to 
these. We consider tkat tke prospects of cotton especially on tke 
Upper Swat Canal, and if tke scheme for makuig tke Pakarpur Canal 
perennial matures, in tke Dera Ismail Kkan district, are sufficiently 
important to justify tke appomtment of a Deputy Director witk botanical 
training to tke Province. Tke first duty of suck an officer skould be 
to carry out a survey of the cotton growing tracts and to iivvestigate 
the possibilities of American cotton in tke Upper Swat Canal tract and 
tke Dera Ismail Kkan district. It is probable tkat types both of 
American and of desM cotton from tke Punjab would prove suitable 
for tke former whilst 4F could undoubtedly be grown successfully in 
the latter, provided an assured supply of water couldbe obtained. A 
Ime of work to wkick special attention skould be paid is selection work 
on Peshawar cotton as it appears likely that suck work would result in a 
considerable improvement in ginning percentage. We are strongly of 
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Opinion tliat tiie officer in cliarge of the cotton work in the North-West 
Frontier Province should work in close touch with the Punjab Agricul¬ 
tural Department as many of the problems connected with cotton are 
common to both Provinces. The Punjab Department should be able 
to assist him in marketing any American cotton or improved varieties 
of desM cotton that may be grown and in obtaining for the cultivators 
a fair price for them. This point is of importance as special efforts in 
regard to it -will be necessary if real progress is to be made. Should 
our recommendations be accepted we consider that an ultimate area of 
about 100,000 acres under cotton may be expected in the North-West 
Frontier Province in six or seven years. 

52. Our recommendations and conclusions in this chapter may be 

Summary. summarised as follows 

As regards cotton under irrigation :— 

(1) The possibilities both of deshi and American cotton should be 

thoroughly tested on the Upper Swat Canal. 

(2) If the scheme for making the Paharpur Inundation Canal 

perennial is carried out, an area of 12,000 acres under 
American cotton may be expected on that canal. 

In regard to staff and lines of work ;— 

(3) A Deputy Director with botanical training should be appointed 

to the Province whose first duty should be to carry out a 
survey of the cotton tracts and to investigate the possibi¬ 
lities of American cotton on the Upper Swat Canal and in 
the Dera Ismail Khan District. 

(4) Selection work on Peshawar cotton should be 

with a view to obtaining an improvement in the ginumg 
percentage. 

(5) The Agricultural, Department in the North-West Frontier 

Province should work in close touch with the Punjab Agri¬ 
cultural Department in all matters connected with cotton. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Tlie United Provinces. 


53. Tile area of tlie United Provinces, escludiag Native States, was 

SteHsacal returned in 1915-16 as 68,303,707 acres. The' 

net area actually cropped for the five years 
ending 1916-17 averaged 35,683,000 acres, of whicli 1,239,000 acres "were 
under cotton. The percentage of the area under cotton to the total 
area cropped was 3’5 and to the total area under cotton in India was 5'6. 
In addition, the Native States of the Province returned an average area 
of 13,000 acres under cotton for the five years ending 1916-17. 

54. Although cotton is grown almost throughout the United Pro- 

Climate and soil. Vinces the principal cotton growing districts 

he m the west, the largest areas hemg in the 
Bulandshahr, Muttra, Aligarh and Agra districts. The temperature 
over the main cotton growing tract, taken as a whole, is higher both in 
the dry season and during the monsoon than that of the more easterly 
stations, whilst the rainfall is smaller. The latter varies from about 21 
to 40 inches, the monsoon starting in the latter part of June or early 
in July a,nd ending in September. From the agricultural point of view, 
the distribution of the rainfall is even more important than its amount 
and a premature cessation before the end of August is more harmful than 
a postponement of the first fall to the middle or even the end of July. ’ 
Excessive rainfall not infrequently causes great damage to the cotton 
crop. The percentage of irrigated cotton to the total crop taMns 
the average of the five years en^g 1916-17, was 31-3, an almost com¬ 
plete reversal of the conditions in the Punjab. The area of irrigated 

cottoir,^however, varies very considerably, having been as high as 646 000 

acres m 1913-14 and faUing to 230,000 acres in 1915-16. The soil of 
the mam cotton growing tract is mostly the aUuvial soil of the Gangetic 


With the exception of Qossypium intermedium i^oS), and its 
Varieties of t^on grown. ®^^^'V8iriety 0. intermedium album, (staple fths 

. , . g™aing percentage 17) which 

are f^d m the extreme east of the Provinces and are of no commercial 
importance, the deshi cotton of the Provinces is a mixture of the follow¬ 
ing varieties, (?. indicum (staple «ths inch, ginning percentage 32), G. 

Mollisom (staple fths inch to |ths inch, ginning percentage 40) 
G. negkctum malvense (staple fths inch, ginning percentage 30) G 
mghctum verum {BUiglB |ths inch to fths inch, ginning percental 38) 
G.mglectum bengalense (staple fths inch to fths inch, ginning percentage 
83) G. neglectum rosewm (staple fths mch, ginning percentage 3§) and 
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G. neglectum cutchicum (staple ftlis inch, ginning percentage 36). Of 
these G. indicum and G. indicum, Mollisoni appear to be only occasionally 
present. The remainder are found throughout the Provinces but. 
as no detailed survey has been made of any of the cotton growing districts,’ 
it is not possible to frame any estimate of the proportions in which 
they make up the mixture. G. negleclum roseum or Aligarh white flowered 
cotton is grown pure on about 120,000 acres in the neighbourhood of 
Aligarh. Practically the whole of the cotton of the Provinces is sold 
under the commercial name of “ Bengals.” The staple of ordinary 
Bengals is from fths inch to ^ths inch, that of “ Pine Bengals ” being 
. between l-ths inch and fths inch. 


56. Cotton in the United Provinces is sown broadcast as in the 

Cultivation of cotton. The preliminary cultivation is usually 

meagre, consisting generally of two or three 
ploughmgs. Except where cotton is grown under irrigation, the soil 
cannot be worked, as a rule, until rain falls and sowing has then to be 
done as quickly as possible, owing to the shortness of the season. The 
crop is generally weeded once by hand. The most usual rotation is 
cotton after wheat. In the canal irrigated tracts, a mixture of barley 
and peas is often grown after cotton but, owing to its longer season, 
this is not possible in the case of American cotton and is one of the diffi¬ 
culties a.gainst w’hich that crop has to contend. American cotton is 
only grown under canal irrigation. 

57. Attempts to grow long stapled cotton in the United Provinces 

.... . . date back to 1826. In 1841, four of the ten 

American cotton in tho Planters who had been brought from America 

United Provinces. cj the Court of Directors of the East India 

, . ^o^pauy to promote the cultivation of American 

cotton m India were allotted to the United Provinces. The experiment 
proved a costly failure and little or nothing was done until 1870 when 
as a result of the appointment of a “ Commissioner of Cott J aS 
Commerce with the Government of India, cotton farms were established 
at Cawnpore and Allahabad. The experiments with exotics at Allahabad 
were soon dropped but those at Cawnpore continued and the acclima¬ 
tized variety of mixed origin now known as Cawnpore American was 
eventually evolved. Although, in his report on the work of the Agricul- ■ 
tmal Department for 1905-06, Mr. W. PI. Moreland, then Director of 

gnculture, stated that the American varieties had been proved to be 
heavy yielders, givmg, one year with another, as much as the local 
vaneties and_ selling at a fifty per cent, higher price, no substantial 
progress can be said to have been made until 1906, when seed was put 

^ Up till 1909, the practice was for the Agri¬ 

cultural Department to buy in the hxfas from the cultivators at a 
premium of Es. 2per maund over the ordinary local cotton, to gin it 
and to ffispose of it Ao ^e mills, any profit realised after paying expenses 
bemg ffistributed ter the cultivators as a bonus. Under this arrange- 

cotton increased considerably. In 
1909, however the Government Of India objected to the ’ 

m' ' ' ' 


advance necessary to finance the crop and, in consequence, little or 
nothing could be done to assist the marketing of the produce, much 
of which was sold in the bazaars at a lower price than deslii cotton . 
The result was that the cultivation of American cotton practically 
ceased for a few years from 1909 onwards. When in 1912, it was 
decided to resume operations, it was thought better to do so in the 
neighbourhood of Cawnpore, where no prejudice against it existed. 
Seed both of Cawnpore American and of Dharwar American was given 
out but the latter-proved unsuitable and the distribution of the seed of 
tliis variety was discontinued. From 1912 to 1916, the Agricultural 
Department made arrangements for the ginning of the cotton and 
for keeping it separately as well as for disposing of it to the Cawnpore 
mills, and, by this means, secured a premium over deshi cotton of one to 
two rupees a maund* of leaf as. In 1917, advances were received from 
Government which enabled the Director of Agriculture to buy the crop 
at a premium of one rupee per maund of leaf as and to institute a modi¬ 
fied system of auctions at Cawnpore, under which tenders were obtained 
from the different mills for the lint, resulting in the realization of aii 
average premium of about Rs. 4-6 per maund of leaf as. We understand 
that there has this year been a considerable increase in the demand for 
seed for sowing and that an area of four to five thousand acres is 
expected, the largest area so far under this variety. 

58. The work on cotton of Mr. Leake, the Economic Botanist in the 


Botanical work— 

(a) American cotton. 


United Provinces, has been almost entriely 
confined to the improvement of dcsld cotton 
and is described in the following paragraph. 
Botanical work on Cawnpore American cotton in the United Provinces 
has mainly been done by Mr. Burt, Deputy Director of Agriculture in 
charge of the Central Circle, who has isolated some very promising 
varieties which are at present being tested. Mr. Burt is devoting special 
efforts to the evolution of suitable varieties of a rough leaved tyjie, as 
experience has shown, as it has done in the Punjab, that they are healthier 
and less susceptible to insect attacks than smooth leaved types. We 
consider it advisable that one of these varieties should be juit out as soon 
as possible, in order to render the crop more uniform in staple and quality 
than is the case at present. In this connexion, we would mention the 
experiments with the luri variety of American cotton which have been 
carried out by Dr. Parr at Aligarh. These cannot be regarded as having 
yielded any definite conclusions and we think it would be better if they 
were abandoned and if the energies of the Agricultural Department i'n 

regard to American cotton were concentrated on the Cawnpore American 
variety. 

59. As mentioned above, Mr. Leake has been engaged for some. 

. A. years at Cawnpore on work 

(b) Deshi cotton- ment of cotton. The 


fi) Wif LfiSikfi’St wofk nt 

Cawnpore. set himself to solve has been to obtain, bj 

crossing on Mendelian lines and by selec 


■f The Cawnpre maund for transactions in both hajiaa and lint is 100 pounds 
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for lengthy and ginning percentage from amongst the crosses so 
made, varieties of cotton _ in every way superior to any of their 
parents. It should be pointed out that the selection in this aase 
is work of a high scientific order and is of an entirely different 
character from that ordinarily done on the agricultural stations. 
Many thousands of bolls are picked and labelled and the length of lint 
and ginning percentage are determined. In this way, varieties with 
staple of fair length and a high ginning percentage have been definitely 
isolated. Of these, the variety known as K22 has been reported on by 
competent trade authorities as having a staple of fths inch whilst the 
staple of K28 is reported as fths inch. The ginning percentage of 
K22 is 37 whilst that of K28 fluctuates between 37 and 40. K22 is beino 
tested on a field scale in the United Provinces, Central India and the 
aud its main characters may be regarded as fixed, though it may, 
however, still be found lacking in some unisolated character or function 
which may affect the vigour of the plant or of the seed. It is, therefore, 
too soon to be able to make a definite pronouncement in regard to 
its prospects. K128 has only recently been isolated. The evidence sub¬ 
mitted to us by the representatives of the Cawnpore mill industry 
showed that K22 is regarded as a valuable cotton, the production 
of which ^in commercial, quantities would be welcomed by the trade. 
Mr. Leake’s work is of the utmost importance and interest to the whole 
cotton world in that it deals with problems of a fundamental character 
We are, therefore, strongly of opinion that it should continue on its 
present lines. At the same time, we think that less scientific methods 
might- produce more immediate results so far as the local problems of the 
United Provinces'are concerned. Notwithstanding the work which has 
already been done on desU cotton in the United Provinces, to which 
reference is made in the next paragraph, we consider it highly probable 
that a detailed survey of the cotton tracts might show the possibihty of 
selecting from the existing crop varieties equal, or nearly equal, to K22 
in length of staple and ginning percentage. We would mention that a 
n6ici selection from Jaloiiin cotton known as the Jalann selection ” has 
been made by Mr. Burt. This is regarded as equal to “ Fine Beno-als ” 
but we understand that it is not pure. We are of opinion that" this 
selection coulWprobably_ be given out with advantage, further selec- 
tion work on It being ^med on at the same time, until the Department 

ha's satisfied itself that K22 can safely be given out on a field soa Ip 

60. Selection work on the indigenous cottons of the United Pro- 

^nces was originally taken up by the late 
Jm. _ Hayman, formerly Deputy Director of 
. Agriculture who, at the end of some five years’ 
work, recorded the opimon that the only hope of improving them lay in 
work on crossing. Dr. Parr, who succeeded Mr. Hayinan, continLd 
to work on selection and isolated a yellow flowered variety of improved 
staple. In point of yield and hardiness he found, however, that Gossv- 

roM as “ Aligarh white flowered cotton 

was the most pa,ying variety, its ginning percentage being 38 to 
as compared witk 33 for the loca^^^ yield^ at anWrate in 
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Dr. Parr’s work at Ali¬ 
garh. 




years, being superior and its colour whiter. The conclusion at which 
he arrived was that, although types could be isolated with better staple 
than that of the ordinary varieties as well as types with higher ginning 
percentage, it was impossible to obtain a type combining these qualities 
to an extent which would represent an appreciable advance on existing 
types. In these circumstances, he almost entirely abandoned work ’ on 
selection and confined himself to the Aligarh white flowered variety. 
The extra profit per acre resulting from the cultivation of this variety 
was estimated by Dr. Parr, before the outbreak of the war, a,t Rs. 15, 
This was partly due to the higher yield and partly to the premium 
obtained for the hafas on account of its high ginning percentage and 
whiter colour. The area under this variety is now estimated at about 
120,000 acres. At the outset, it was welcomed by the Cawnpore mills, 
which did not realize the excessive shortness of its staple, which is barely 
fths of an inch in length, but the evidence we received showeci 
that it is now regarded with extreme disfaj^our. The spread, of this 
variety in the tract producing '' Bengals ’’ cotton has undoubtedly 
adversely affected the position of the latter in the market and we con¬ 
sider it desirable that the question whether the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment is justified in devoting so large a part of its energies to the spread 
of this cotton., should be re-examined. At present, cotton is bought 
in up-country markets on its colour, almost entirely irrespective of the 
length of staple, as the trade regards the staple of all the cotton coming 
from a particular tract as being the same. A short staple cotton of 
good colour and high ginning percentage will therefore cornmand a 
premium for some years until experience in the spinning mills causes 
its deficiencies to be realized. The trade then reacts against it but 
such reaction is often nnreasonable as it affects not only the particular 
variety but also other and better varieties grown in the tract from wliich 
it comes. Such a reaction appears to have commenced in the c«ase o 
Aligarh white flowered cotton. Another consideration of great import 
ance in this connexion is that practically no selection work has now been 
done on the indigenous cottons of the Provinces for some years, and 
that, in other parts of India such work has proved very fruitful in results. 
We are, therefore, of opinion that further efforts should be made to 
obtain an improvement in the ginning percentage of the otlier varieties, 
of neglectum cotton, the staple of which is longer than that of Aligarli white 
flowered cotton and thus to place them in a position to compete with 
the latter. We consider it a mistaken policy for the Agricultural Depart- 

r ^ spread of that variety until it has been definitely 

e^abiished that no better variety of neglectum can he found which 
will p^ the cultivator as well We understand that, before the war, 
Ahgaxh white flowered cotton was mainly exported to the Continent 
where it was used for mixing with wool The evidence submitted to 
us by the Cawnpore mill industry showed that it is by itself of very little 
va ue for spinning purposes as it is only capable of spinning up to 6 b 
counts. The demand for it in India, when marketed in a pure state, 
is very small, and, unless the demand for export revives after the war 
It seems probable that the main object for'which it will be grown 
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v/ill be for mixing with superior varieties. We are, therefore, 
of opinion that the trade demand for it should be very carefully watched 
and that the policy followed by the Agricultural Department in regard 
to It should be regulated accordingly. If, as the result of the work on 
other indigenous varieties and of further experience of the trend of 
the market, it is found that Aligarh white flowered cotton is more pro¬ 
fitable than any other variety, the Agricultural Department will un¬ 
doubtedly be justified in promoting the extension of the cultivation of 
this cotton. Even then, we consider it essential that the Department 
should exercise close control over the distribution of seed in order that 
it may not spread to tracts which are unsuitable for it, the reputation 
of which would consequently suffer. We wish here strongly to empha¬ 
size that the spread of a short staple cotton to tracts for which it is 
not suitable and which grow better varieties though with smaller yield 
and ginmng percentage must mean a reduction in the price of the latter 
and consequent loss to the cultivators, as the trade inevitably suspects 
contamination and therefore only pays the price of the inferior cotton for 
V ^ cotton of the tract. In such a case, the loss in price is not set 
ofl by advantages in yield and ginning percentage. It should be men¬ 
tioned that experience in the Central Provinces and Central India has 
shown that white flowered cottons suffer more than yellow flowered 
in years of heavy rainfall and that the proportion of Vellow flowered 
varieties in the mixture increases after such years. It is therefore possi¬ 
ble that tlm experience of the abnormally wet seasons of 1916 and 1917 

itself to bring about a cbange in the attitude of the 
cultivator_ towards AUgarh white flowered cotton. We would add that 
the organization which has been evloved for the spread of this cotton 
should prove invaluable when a superior type is available. 


61. \Vhilst we think that the prospects of a considerable extension of 

General recommendations under American cotton in the United 

i3i regard to botanical work. ^p'v^ii^ces are distinctly hopeful^ we are of 
. , opinion that, in view of the climatic and irriR’a^ 

tional conditions of the Provinces, the bulk of the cotton grown in them 

energies of the Department both in regard 
to botanical and agricultural work should therefore continue to he con¬ 
centrated on the improvement of the indigenous cottons. We have 
already recomnaended that Mr. Leake’s important and valuable work at 
Cawnpore sho^d continue on its present lines. More than this is, 
however, reqmred if the local problems are to be solved in the immediate 

consider it essential that a detailed survey of the indigenous 

tract be carried ou^t at an early date, district by district and 

Uart by tract. Until complete information in regard to the varieties 

lisuX no^solid progress in improving them by the methods 

cron^-ll selections made from the existing 

SdcJ^ S advantage that they have, up till now, persisted 

shoi M he S side^vnth and subsequent to the survey, selections 
d-, nnf A field which should he tested on the farms. We 

do not cpusider that^ cotton tracts of the United Provinces taken as 

a whole, are suitable for cotton appreciably over |ths inch dn 
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bnt even if cotton witli a uniform staple of ftlis inch could be substituted 
for the present mixture, the staple of which varies from fths inch to 
fths inch, it would represent a great advance. 

62. As in the Punjab, there is room for great improvement in the 

cultivation of cotton in the United Provinces. 
Improvements^ in cultiva- Little can be done in improviiig cultivation 

preparatory to sowing and systematic progress 
can only be rendered possible by the general adoption of the practice of 
sowing in lines, an essential preliminary to the introduction of w^hich is a 
detaOed study of methods of sowing. We consider that a commence-, 
inent should be made with irrigated cotton and especially with American 
cotton which responds rapidly to interculture. The smallness of the 
holdings and, in many cases, of the fields in the cotton tracts of the Pro¬ 
vinces undoubtedly presents an obstacle to the general adoption of the 
practice of sowing in lines but this should not prove insuperable. As has 
already been stated, a mixture of barley and peas is often grown after 
deslii cotton but cannot be grown after American, owing to the longer 
season of the latter. In these circumstances, we think that the possi** 
bility of growing a fodder crop with both deshi and American cotton in 
September or October should be considered. This is a regular practice 
in the Punjab, Sind and the North-West Frontier Province, berseem, 
shafted and senji {MelUotus indica) being the crops most usually grown 

and there appears no reason why it should not be adopted in the United 
Provinces. 

63. If there is to be any large extension in the area under Cawnpore 

General work on cotton, .cotton _ in tlie Un^ed Provinces 

or it superior varieties of desin cotton are to 
be successfully introduced, the area and number of seed farms will need 
to be considerably increased, in order to enable the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment to retain control over seed distribution. Very large estates are not 
available for seed farm purposes as in the Punjab and although some 
use can be made of agencies such as co-operative societies and farms 
belonging to private owners, it is obvious that the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment will still require a considerable area of seed farms if it is to be in a 
position to supply large quantities of pure seed. As regards the market¬ 
ing of Ameiican cotton, we consider that for the present, the crop must 
continue to be collected by the Agricultural Department. The difficulty 
in securing an adequate premium for it should be considerably lessened 
by the fact that the market for it is a local one and that, for a long time 
to come, the Cawnpore mills should be able readily to absorb the wffiole 

Cawnpore American is slightly superior to 
^ unjab Am^^^ -^kat a premium over deslii least equal 

to that optamed by the latter variety should therefore be secured for it. 
4 . 1 , Agricultural Department considers it necessary to buy 

■r^ and to make arrangements for the disposal of the 

^^nt as the Qiwnpore miUs^^ are unwilling to buy the mop in the form of 
^ "^™^ ®pstem/Conti^ that, in the peculiar local 

conditions of the Provinces, which the area under this variety 



will probably remain somewhat scattered for a considerable time to come, 
it will be necessary that Government should guarantee to continue to 
handle the crop until the area reaches about 20,000 acres and the crop 
about 7,000 bales unless it is found that this work can be taken over 
by an unofficial agency. We would recommend, however, that the 
possibilily of holding Government auctions of Icafas on the lines of 
those which have proved so successful in the Punjab, should be investi¬ 
gated. In regard to the marketing of desTii cotton, the evidence sub¬ 
mitted to us showed that the cultivator is very much in the hands of the 
middlemen._ The difficulty in establishing cotton markets in the United 
Provinces, in accordance with our recommendations'in Chapter XVI, 
is that the areas under cotton in those Provinces are not as compact as 
they are elsewhere. But, although the area under cotton is only 5'6 
per cent, of the, total cropped area of the Provinces as a whole,' it rises 
to :^een per cent, in the principal cotton growing districts. Communi¬ 
cations are good and it should therefore be possible to establish properly 
regulated cotton markets on the Berar system in two or three big centres 
such as Aligarh and Muttra. The establishment of such markets would 
have an excellent effect in stabilising prices and in enabling cultivators 
to realize the true_ value of their produce. We consider that a crop of 

about 10,000 bales is necessary before a central market can be successfully 
organized. ^ 


64. As has already been stated, 31-3 per cent, of the cotton crop of 

„ . . X,. X - Provinces is irrigated and the whole of 

Prospects of the extension the AmpriVaTi pnf+nr, i • • 

of long staple cotton under , • -^^^rcan cotton crop is under canal irriga- 

irrlgation. which is essential for this variety owing 

'to the length of time for which it is on the 
ground. Before passing on. to consider the prospects of long staple 
cotton under individual canals as in the case of the other provinks 
with which we have dealt, we would mention that one of the great 
difficulties in regard to the spread of long staple cotton under canal 
irrigation in the United Provinces is that such irrigation rarely extends 
over the whole of a village and that only a part of the vilkS area 
can be put under such cotton. In order to meet this difficulty to 
some extent and to secure more compact areas under American cotton 
arrangenients have recentlj^ been made to concentrate the water supply 
on certain channels irrigating tracte considered specially suitable for 
American cotton and to grant additional temporary outlets to culti¬ 
vators who have expressed their willingness to grow this variety. 
The ^formation available at present is not sufficient to enable an 

opmion to be formed as to the results achieved by these concessions . 
and,^ in these circumstances, it would seem desirable that they should 
contmtie for tlie present uiitil their, efiect on the area under American 
cotton can beMefeitely ascertained. It should, perhaps, be mentioned 
tliaV m the Unit|d Provmees, all channels are designed to work on 
a system of rotations, ie., they are designed to run with a full supply 
for on^wej and to be closed the folloimg week. In this re^dt 
they d^ fro the canals m the Punjab and Sind, the channels &uj. 





which are designed for constant flow and are worked in rotation only 
during periods of short supply. 




65. The Upper Ganges Canal takes off from the right bank of the 

^ ^ river Ganges near Hardwar. It commands 

(0 The upper Ganges canal. ^ the norma] annual rainfall of which is 

28'67 inches and in which wheat, sugarcane and cotton are the principal 
crops in order of acreage. Up till 1903-04, the area imder cotton never 
exceeded 71,124 acres but during the ten ji-ears ending 1914-15, it averaged 
161,555 acres, the highest figure reached being just rmder 205,000 

„ acres in 1906-06. The Lower Ganges Canal 
caiST"^ Ganges Ganges 

at Narora. It commands a tract the normal 
annual rainfall of which is 30-85 indies and in which wheat, other winter 
food grains, cotton and rice are the principal crops in order of acreage. 
Up to 1900-01, the area under cotton never exceeded'6,840 acres, except 
in 1896-97, when it was 24,464 acres. The average area under cotton 
for the ten years ending 1914-15 was 139,503 acres, the highest figure 
reached being 207,778 acres in 1914-16, when cotton formed 46-1 per 
cent, of the Tcharif irrigation and 18-7 per cent, of the total irrigation for 
the year. On both canals, indigo proved a serious rival to cotton in 
1916-17, but it is, in our opinion, very doubtful whether the competi¬ 
tion of that crop toII remain at its present level when more normal 
conditions are restored. The Ganges is a snowfed river, which, as a 
rule, carries very little water at the beginning of April. It rises very 
slowty dming that month but, in May and June, the rise is more rapid. 
There is, in present conditions, no great demand during April as the cul¬ 
tivators are busy with the harvest of their winter crop. Only sugarcane 
and garden crops require water at this period so that no shortage of 
water has yet been felt. The supplies in the river decrease gradually 
from the beginning of October. From the evidence submitted to us, 
it would appear that in normal years there is sufficient water available 
at the end of April to enable all channels to run in weekly rotation and 
after the middle of May, to enable them to run for two weeks out of 
three. As the sowing of American cotton in the United Provinces can 
continue until almost the -end of May, we see no reason, as far as 
water supply is concerned, why there should not be a considerable 
under this variety on these canals. Even if the average area under 
cotton does not exceed that of the last ten years, viz., 160,000 acres on 
the Upper flangee Canal and UO.OOO !»!teB on Wer Gang*TnaT 
this amounts to a total of 300,000 acres. Of this, one-third, or 100,000 
acres rmgJit eventually come under American cotton^ provided tlie 
reconmendations we have made in the preceding paragraphs result in 
a sufficiently high premium being obtained to enabk this variety 
to compete against deshi cotton. In this connexion, we would men- 
tion tnat the experience of the abnormally wet seasons of 1916 
1917 in the United Provinces has shown that American cotton poHsesses 
a greato ^wer of resistan^^ a point which ^ 

tell m its favour. 
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66. The Eastern Jumna Canal, which takes off from the left bank 

” (Hi) The Eastern Jumna f ^ Fyzabad, commands a 

Canal. tract which is too near the Himalayas to be 

mder this crop during the last five years was only 14,621 acres in 19M 16 

Vv are of opinion that the prospects of long staple cotton on this canal 

may e regarded as negligible as it does not appear very probable that 

fte Agrj;dtoal Departfflmt wil! be able to evVe a t™ “ttablfto 
the conditions of climate and water supply. i^umaoie to 

67. The prospects of long staple cotton on the Agra canal which 

(i») The Agra Canal. off from the right bank of the Jumna 

somewhat more linnAfiUDelhi, are 
canal during +1 ip +a ^ ^ under cotton on ».this 

already high and whilst we do not anticipate that the average areamnder 

case 01 tne Granges Canals, about one thhc\ qk aaa • f 

eventual com! under Imericon“ottm 

68. Ab stetemenfa beve been imde that a very extensive increase 
The Sarda Project. m the cotton crop of the United Provinces 

is constructed, we tbinV desirableSarda Canal - 
present under oonsiderato Z ' 

t:. Te r 

cultivation of cotton either dS;Z‘Sri<l!^ CT2,'Z!b™°° 
carried out. American, even if this project is 

69. Tie canals in Umted Provinces are designed to irrigate some 
Weir irrigaffon. ,y P“ eent, of tie areas oonunanded by ■ 

supplies are given to an/fZdsttS S X 7 

are consequently numerous bnfli i • • 7 . available. Wells 

in wHch they are the sole means of frriS^'^ThTpr^^ 

over a million and half wells actuflllvr !>, ^ ^^o’'™-ces have 

them dnri^ tie ive years ending i9?6-T7%“it‘dTor“®‘*1,-'’’' 
acres, which was two and a half tim pit+b AO ^'®raged over six million 

In these circumstances, there is a wide fid ^7 canals, 

irrigation. csp«ValIy i! tlfw^ of p^p 

IS tie traot most suitable for cotton. Tie A,«cS^S°n“"“ 
has installed many tube wells and rtTiwvwr, agricultural Department 

last few years and has shown that, hi mLt^aSs^W^°^“ 

far more cheaply than bullock uowap a a • ’ .irrigate land 

tte exception for tie whole of a rillage to ZiSSd “ a 

“n'SrtTto'^re rCtitSot? 

tlealmostinevitabiresulVofl'SZ'StSS’’.^^^^^^ 
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however, point out that no danger of crossing arises from the cultivatioti 
of American and iesTii cotton side by side, as it lias been definitely 
establisbed botanically that American cotton does not cross with 
indigenous Indian cottons. We consider it desirable to mention this, 
as we found a somewhat wide-spread misconception on the point. 
Though long staple cotton could be sown under wells worked by bullock 
power, it is unlikely that this practice will make any headway, owing 
to the great amount of water required for preliminary cultivation in 
the hot weather and the consequent strain on the cattle. From the 
point of view of long staple cotton, therefore, the developmeirt of tube 
wells and of pumping by power is of very great importance as it would, 
in many cases, enable whole villages to come under long staple cotton 
and would solve many of the problems arising from mixing. We would 
recommend that, as in the case of the Punjab, the question should be 
thoroughly investigated at an early date. We would point out that, 
as the areas irrigated by wells in the tracts commanded by canals are 
not allowed canal water, this would facilitate the introduction of liydro- 
electric pumping schemes where suitable falls on the canals arc avail¬ 
able as it would not involve any development of well irrigation at the 
expense of that from the canals. 


70. The Provinces are at present divided into four Circles for agricul- 

Recommendations in regard Tf, ^oseB the Western Cimle the head- 
to staff. ^ quarters of which are at Aligarh, the Central 

' # Circle, the headquarters of which are at Cawn- 

pore, the North Eastern Circle and the Eastern Circle. Of these, tlie 
nrst three are, in normal times, in charge of Deputy Directors of Agri- 
c^ture, w-hilst the Eastern Circle is in charge of an Assistant Director 
of Agriculture. In view of the fact that the Bundelkhand districts 
tove all a fairly extensive area under C(fbton and that the best of the 
rfesAi cotton pown in them is classed as “ Fine Bengals,” we recommend 
at the^ districts, should be formed into a separate cirefe to whicli a 
ueputy Director of Agriculture should be appointed. We are also of 
opinion that, in addition to this, it is essential, if real progress is to be 
made^with cotton m the Western and Central Circles, that the Deputy 
Directors of those Circles should be given assistance. We coiusider this 
preferable to the division of either of those circles beyond that recom- 

hecause it is difficult to suggest any suitable 
Ar In oin the point of view of cotto.n cultivation and partly because 
m important cotton centres in the 

TCr 11 <=lierefore recommend that an additional Deputy 

onS is, in our 

aS.^ . the centre for work on 

should be co^ldk"from all work on that variety 

Mr at present two Economic Botanists. 

P^cipal of the Agricultural College at Cawnpore, whilst 

been Imctioned for ! 
hye years which expires m 1923, is engaged iu teaching work 
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College. ^ We consider it desirable that an additional botanist should 
be appointed at once, whose main work should be on the deshi cottons 
of the Provinces on the lines we have indicated in paragraph 61 above. 
Either he or Mr. Youngman could also render Mr. Leake assistance in 
his special line of work and the arrangements might be reconsidered on 
the expiry of the period for which Mr. Youngman’s appointment has 
been sanctioned. 


In view of the ravages of the pink boll worm in these Provinces and 
the serious effect of this pest on the value both of seed and lint, we are of 
opinion that the Provinces should have their own entomologist. As 
in the case of the Punjab, he should be an economic rather than a syste¬ 
matic entomologist, preferably witlT'Egyptian or American experience. 

71. Our recommendations and conclusions in this chapter may be 

Summary, summarized as follows :— 

' ' » 

In regard to botanical work :— 

(1) One of the varieties of Cawnpore American at present being 

tested by Mr. Burt should be given out as soon as possible 
in order to render the crop more uniform in staple and 
quality than is the case at present. 

(2) The experiments with hwi should be abandoned and the 

energies of the Agricultural Department should be con¬ 
centrated on the Cawnpore American variety. 

(8) Mr. Leake’s work at Cawnpore on the improvement of deshi 
cotton should continue on its present lines. 

(4) The selection known as thb “Jalaun selection ” might be 

given out at once, further selection work on it being carried 
out at the same time. 

(5) No further steps should be taken to promote the spread of 

the Aligarh white flowered variety until it has been defi¬ 
nitely established that no better variety of neglectum can 
be found which will pay the cultivator as well. 

(6) A detailed survey of the indigenous cottons of the Provinces 

should be carried out at once, selections being made at the 

same time which should be tested on the Government 
farms. 

In regard to agricultural work :— 

(7) A detailed study of sowing methods should be carried out 

and efforts should be made to promote the adoption of 
the practice of sowing in lines and of interculture. 

(8) The possibility of growing a fodder crop with cotton in 

September or October should be considered. 

(9) The number and area of seed farms should be considerably 

increased. 

(10) The possibility of holding Government auctions of Cawn¬ 
pore American Capets should be investisnted. 
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(11) The 4aestioii of estahlishmg cotton markets at important 

centres snch as Aligarh and Mnttra should he considered. 

.’n regard to cotton under irrigation :— 

(12) The concessions in regard to water supply at present being 

granted on certain channels in order to promote the exten¬ 
sion of the cultivation of American cotton should be con¬ 
tinued, until their effect on the area under that variety can 
be definitely ascertained. 

(13) An area of 100,000 acres of American cotton on the Ganges 

Canals and of 35,000 acres on the Agra Canal may be anti¬ 
cipated, provided a sufidciently high premium for 
variety can be assured. 

(14) A thorough investigation of the possibilities of tube wells 

and of pump irrigation by power should be taken in 
at an early date. 

In regard to agricultural staff:— 

(15) The Bundelkhand districts should be formed into a separate 

circle to which a Deputy Director of Agriculture should 
be appointed and additional Deputy Directors should be 
appointed to the Central and Western Circles. 

(16) An additional Economic Botanist should be appointed whose 

main work shoidd be on deshi cotton. 

(17) An Agricultural Entomologist, preferably with Egyptian or 

American experience, should be appointed. 



CHAPTER V. 

Central Provinces and Berar. 

72. The area of the Central Provinces and Berar, according to the 

Statistical. Iflii available, _ those for 1915-16, is 

bd,966,450 acres exclusive of Native States. 
The net area actually cropped during the five years endinff 1916-17 
averaged 24,985,000 acres, of which 4,475,000 acres were under cotton 
The percentage of cotton to the total area cropped was 17-9, a percentage 
which IS higher than that in any other province nr in any Native State 
in India with the exception of Baroda. If the figures for Berar alone 
are taken, the importance of cotton becomes very much more marked. 
The percentage of cotton to the total cropped area in Berar in 1914-1 
reacM the very Mgh of 45. The peroe..t.ge of the IL 

cotton m the Central P^o^ces and Berar averaged exactly twenty for 
the five years endmg 1916-17. 

73. By far the most important cotton Rowing tracts of the Provinces 

. CUmafe and soil. foiw districts of Berar and the adjacent 

r 4 . i J.T.- j. j. districts^ of Nunar, Wafdha and Nagpur. The 
cbmate of this teact he briefly characterised as intensely hot and 
^y m March, April and May and temperate for the rest of the year 
The rai^all varies from 27;61 inches for the Akola district to 46-68 

j^abian Sea craent of the south-west monsoon, the normal date for the 
breakmg of which is June 10th. The rainfall caused by the advance of 
the monsoon usuaUy ceases in the second or third week of October hut 
i^g November and December, isolated falls are received from the 
letreatmg cu»«t Tie soU of tie greater part of b“ 5J1 afwd! 

STofSdeoth" Me loam, 

f Nagpur plain, the great cotton 

of Provinces, is somewhat shaUower than that 

74. Up till about 1870, the cottons of the Central Provinces and 

Varieties of cotton grown. classified as Chanda jari, hani oi 

2n«d«.eredHereS»rSr”S^^^ 

as^Chanda jan when grown as a cold weather crof ijIhe dSfcS^^ 
that name and as bani or Hinganghat when sown i£ oThe^narH 
heg™g of the rains. Berar jmi or Oomras ^ ^ 

fam. The name appears to have been aS to ^ inferior to 

admixture of ham and the finer types oflr^ AW T*™? 
empis to stamp out the mferior variety of cotton known as 



Nagpur jari, Jcati vilayati or “ old Khandesh,” which was found spreading 
rapidly in Khandesh to the detriment of better cottons, was to drive 
it into Berar, from which, as the cultivators found it more profitable 
than the existing varieties, it was never afterwards ousted, in spite 
of efiorts made by Government in 1874 and 1880 to prohibit its culti¬ 
vation. One of the results of the work of the Commissioner of 
Cotton described in paragraph 76 below was the introduction into the 
provinces on a small sca-le of an acclimatized type of the American 
cotton known as Upland Georgian. In consequence, the cottons of 
the Central Provinces and Berar now mainly consist of a mixture, in 
which varieties of Oossyfium neglectum greatly predominate. Bani 
{Gossy-pium indicum, staple 1 inch to l|th inch and ginning per¬ 
centage^ 25) which in its pure state is, perhaps, the finest indigenous 
cotton in India has almost completely disappeared from the Provinces 
except as a constituent of the mixture and it is probable that not more 
than ten thousand acres of it are now grown including about six thousand 
acres grovm as a rdbi (cold season) crop in Chanda under the name of 
Chanda cold season 'jari. Upland Georgian {G. htrsulufn), which is also 
a long staple cotton, its staple being from |ths inch to |ths inch and 
its ginning percentage 31, is not now grown pure. The remaining 
constituents of the mixture are the various varieties of Gossypiutn 
neglectum, viz., 0. neglecium malvense (staple fths to Iths inch, ginning 
percentage 25), 0. neglectum verum (kaple fths to |ths inch, ginning 
percentage 30), G. neglect'um Toseum (staple ^ths to ^ths inch, ginning 
percentage 40) and G. neglecium cutcliicum (staple .|ths to Iths inch and 
ginning percentage 38). The average staple of the mixture is §ths to 
|ths _inch. Its average ginning percentage is 33 in the north of the 
Provmces where malvense and verum form a high percentage of the 
mixture and 35 in Berar where roseum and culcMcum arc found in larger 
proportions. G. neglectum roseum has been isolated by the Agricultural 
Department and is now grown pure on at least 700,000 acres. " It should 
be mentioned that on the basis of tests carried out at the Imperial Insti¬ 
tute, the Director of Agriculture claims that the staple of rosmm Varies 
from fths inch to 1 inch in length. The evidence we received from otl 
sources does not, however bear this out and does not justify us in placi 
the staple at more than aths to §ths inch. The cotton sent to ti 
perial Institute was grown on the Government farms at Akohi u,in 
bindewahi and was not that produced under ordinary cultivator’s condi¬ 
tions. Bun (G. hwsulim), a type of American cotton introduced by 
e Agricultural Department from the Santhal Parganas about twelve 

hum Ti tJiousaiid acres. Its staple is 

IG MUTV^ length and its ginning percentage 31, Cambodia 

Ltoitio soikrf tte DiSr 

75. Practically the whole of the cotton crop of the Central Provinces 
Cultivation of cotton. ^®^ar is grown without irrigation. Sowing 

monsoon The ^ 


weeds, It is merely scratched with a 

.iH: 
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as a preliminary to sowing. A narrower type of blade harrow is also used 
for intercnlture as cotton in these Provinces is usually sown in lines. The 
usual rotation is cotton and juar {SorgJiim vulgare) in alternate years but 
cotton is frequently grown for two ©r three years in succession. Pickings 
usually commence about the end of October and are over in December, 
except where cotton is grown under irrigation when they continue till 
March. Five to seven are generally taken. Except occasionally in 
the northern districts, cotton in the Central Provinces and Berar is not 
damaged by frost as it is in the United Provinces aiid, in these circum¬ 
stances, the limiting factor is lack of moisture in November and Decem¬ 
ber. The season for crops grown by the aid of rain water only is about 
140 to 150 days in length as against 100 to 120 days in the United 
Provinces and it would appear to be due to this that the varieties of 
neglecium grown in the Central Provinces and Berar are about an eighth 
of an inch longer in staple than they are in the United Provinces and are 
also shghtly superior to the same varieties in Khandesh. 

76. The history of the efiorts to grow long staple cotton in the Central 

Provinces and Berar differs from that of the 
Provinces with which we have alreadv dealt 
Central Provinces and Berar. ^ "that these Provinces had already in bam 

a long staple variety of indigenous cotton. In 
regard to long staple cotton, the problem in the Central Provinces 
and Berar has therefore been not only to discover suitable exotics, if 
possible, but also to spread hani in parts of the Provinces in which it 
was not already grown and to prevent its disappearance from tracts in 
which it was, at one time, produced on a large scale. Isolated experi¬ 
ments with exotics, more especially with Egyptian and Brazilian 
varieties, date from about 1839. In 1866~ a ' Superintendent of Cotton 
Affairs’ was appointed for the Wardha District but, later on in the . 
same year, his duties were absorbed in those of the new'post of Cotton 
Commissioner for the Central Provinces and Berar, of which Mr. J, H. 
Eivett Carnac was the first and only holder. Seed ^ gardens ’ were 
established all over the Provinces and various American and Egyptian 
varieties were given exhaustive trials but with no success. The 
outturns were small and the staple much weaker than that of the 
indigenous varieties. Almost from the outset, Mr. Eivett Carnac 
decided to concentrate his attention mainly on the improvement 
of hani or Hinganghat cotton and to endeavour to effect this by seed 
selection. His efforts in this direction also failed, and &am proved 
unable to withstand the competition of the coarser varieties. The efforts 
made in 1874 and 1880, to prevent these from spreading in Berar have 
already been mentioned. In 1871, Mr. Eivett Carnac became Commis¬ 
sioner of Cotton and Commerce with the Government of India. On 
his departure, the Cotton Department of which he had been the head 
ceased to exist, the seed farms were handed over to the Local Adminis¬ 
tration and interest in the subject rapidly disappeared. As has already 
been mentioned, almost the only result of his work on cotton improve¬ 
ment was the introduction of Upland Georgian which still survives in the 
mi^ure of varieties grown Central Provinces and Berar. Experi- 



ments bot£ with indigenous and exotic varieties, however, continued 
on the Nagpur Farna in a somewhat desultory manner. With the re¬ 
organisation of the Agricultural Department "at the beginning of the 
century,_the question was again taken up and in 1903-04, the seed of 
acclimatized American Upland Georgian was given out from the Nao^pur 
faun for the first time. The distribution of the seed of this variety 
continued for three or four years and was then abandoned as it was found 
that the outturn was less than that of the ordinary jari mixture and that 
the pieinium obtained over 'jccn was not sufficient to compensate for 
this. In 1904-05 and the following year, large quantities of hani seed were 
purchased by the Agricultural Department and distributed to cotton 
growers who were to be paid a premiiun for the lint peoduoed. The 
^ed was bought from ginning factories, arrangements being made to 
have it carefully ginned. This plan did not, however, prove successful 
as the cultivators reported that the outturn was inferior to that'of their 
local cotton, jan, and refused to continue to grow it. When the 
was brought to the markets, the buyers invariably refused to pay^as 
much for it as they paid for the of the jari mixture, on account of 

percentage. The system was therefore abandoned after 
1905-06, but small qiiantities of hani, ^hun, and jari continued to be dis- 
tfffuted from the seed iarms. In 1907-08, Mr. Clouston, then Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, began his work at Akola in separating the consti¬ 
tuents of the wn mixture and in testing their comparative yields and 
profits. ^ Work on selection and crossing was also undertaken The 
resu t of this work was definitely to establish the superiority oiromm 
to the other varieties found in the mixture both in yield and mnnina 
percentage and consequently in profit to the cultivator In spite"of the 
fact that lur^ was well reported on in 1908-09, the history of cotton in 
recent years m the Central Provinces and Berar has therefore been the 
history of the spread of rosmm at the expense of all other varieties The 
Agricultural Department has, however, continued to do a little work 
on fen, the superioi^ of which in the small area infest^ wM 

eco^e manifest. On other lands it has done fairly well only in years 
in which the rainfall has been prolonged. ojuy m years 

77. The organization evolved in the Central Provinces and Berar for 

Work on roseum. spread of pure seed of the roseum variety 

1 ^ achieved a success as atrikino' as that 

obtained ^ auction sales in the case of 4P in the Punjab and "therefore 
ments a brief description. Up till 1912-13, the seed farm.; hi Bera; 

biW the^oieTs^Sl^ with seed from the central farm at Akola, 
out tne process which had been made by that year had shown tbnt 

the, possibilities fn this direction. This combined 
With difficulties m regard to the provision of the departmentaUumr 
vi,sion requisite, led to the introduction of an intermediate agencTbeSen 
the Government farm and the private seed grower. - A 
made with SIX agricultural unions which were registered as S oneS,«Z 
societies and shortly afterwards some 26 additioS tmToiJ ^re 
w ich were not so registered. The fundamental idea was that the imions 
shqnld each control about five hundred acres under improved cqtton 
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seed and should each employ and pay for a hamdar (fieldman) trained 
by the Agricultural Department which would supply its available seed 
to the unions in preference to other purchasers. In 1916-17, the nranber 
of unions had increased to 51, of which 25 were registered as co-operative 
societies and 26 were unregistered. Ihe number of seed farms had. 
increased to 513, some of which are not attached to agricultural unions. 
The Agricultural Department supplies seed to the central farm of each 
union, which in turn supplies the branch farms. The organization will 
be more easily understood from a brief description of the working of a 
typical union, that of which Eao Sahib B. K. landge, of Sonvadhona 
in the Yebtmal district, is the President. The central farm in this case, 
the area of which is 100 acres, belongs to Mr. Landge. The number of 
^branch farms attached to the union is 35, which is a larger number than 
is usual and they average about twenty acres in extent. The Tcafas 
produced is stored by the members of the union, until it can be brought 
to the union gmnery which also belongs to Mr. Landge. The ginning 
factory has eight single roller gins. The members of the union have three 
options in regard to the. disposal of their Itafas, lint and seed. They 
may get their cotton ginned at the union ginnery and then take away the 
ginned cotton, storing the seed at the union store-house until they require 
it. They may sell their k&'pcis but retain the seed for themselves, buying 
it back at the market rate. In this case, the leaf as must be ginned at 
the union ginnery, linally, they may sell either the Tcapas or the lint 
and seed to any one willing to buy it. The central farm supplies seed 
to the bcaneh farms at the rate fixed by the Agricultural Department 
for the seed supplied to it. In 1917, this rate was five rupees per maund 
of eighty pormds or two and a half times the ordinary market rate for 
seed._ The branch farms sell their seed to outsiders at this rate. The 
Tahsildar usually assists in the disposal of the seed. The union employs 
a hamdar (fieldman) on Es.-12 per mensem to supervise the work on the 
central and branch farms. His main duties are to see .that plants of 
varieties other than roseum are rogued out ’ and to assist in the distri- 

buticm ni seed. The gmning rate charged was Es. 4-10 for ten maunds, 
i.e., 280 pounds of lint. 

, agricultural unions is co-ordinated to a large extent 

by the Taluk Agncultural Associations of which there is one in " almost 
every taAsiLin the cotton growing tracts of the Central Provinces and 
Berar and of which the leading members of the agricultural unions are 
also^ members. In order to enable these Associations to carry out useful 
work, it IS necessary that they should employ paid workers and some 
.District Boards have already made them grants for this purpose. The 
mtention is that each Taluk Association should ultimately be in a position 
to employ a ^ trained Agricultural Assistant. The work of the Taluk 
Associations IS inked up by the Central District Associations. It should 
be mentioned thafi seed distribution is only one, though it is at present 
the most importent, of the functions of the agricultural unions and Taluk 
Associations which are engaged in other work connected with the fur¬ 
therance of agricultural development such as the sale of improved imple- 





It should be added that roseum seed sufficient for nearly 200,000 acres 
was distributed direct by the agricultural unions in 1917. k& has already 
been stated, the total- area under roseum is now estimated at about 
'700,000 acres and is thus about one-sixth of the total cotton area in the 
Central Provinces and Berar. In addition to this, there is now a very 
snuch higher proportion of roseum in the ordinary jari mixture. 


In regard to the working of the unions, the only points on which 
-comment ^is called for are that there does not appear sufficient justifica- 
tion for tne high rate charged for seed and that the unions will not be 
able indefinitely to continue to seU seed as at present as the tracts in 
which they are situated should soon produce practically pure roseum. 


18 . We are inclined to think that the Agricultural Department in the 
Botanical work. Centra,! Provinces and Berar has devoted its 

unread nf Ayr.-i J^ars too exclusively to the 

■ w we fully admit that the success it has achieved 

in tins duectipn has been such as largely to justify the adoption of this 
course and wish to record our high opinion of the organization it has 
■evolved, we are of opinion that the spread of roseum should have been 
regarded as a preluninary step only and not as an end in itself. We 
■consider that the ultimate aim should have been the evolution of a 

Kf ^ underrate the value of 

othi I has been done, but we are of 

CeZ i complexity of the cotton problems in the 

Si ^vork required the specialized knLledge and tl e 

t ere Jnofhh^-f^^^^^^^ become "available! 

tiiere is nothing in the conditions m the Central Provinces and Beror 
-0 prevent work of this character from being as successful as it has been 

WOA »aTL°L““' 

■c siiould be done on tbe better types of neglectum cotton sncb 

cross ” which hpc. ! „• • ^ndwum) known as the “ Sindewahi 

cross, vdicd has a gmning percentage of 35 to 36 and is the T 

with any pretensions to staple remaminv out nf fhe only type 

■appears to be still unfixed and has only"been tested^rilT'^w'^^®’ 
of opmion that the efforts of the Denartmer.+ ^ 

scale were rightly abandoned. AltLugh thL“is'some 
• variety m areas infected by wilt such Leas n?e !J t f F 
than about one or two per cent, of the cotton Lerof^wt ^ 

sLSed of light'sSfLhfch haTa^^^n'ff typeriaLToffiy 

norfulfilMfyJf coSofgro'wS 

that the work nn efto 
out on souid Harwe Iffid 

further intensive work on the irnnrovemJ+fFL®^^® necessity for 

oix on the improvement of the staple of the indigenous 
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cottons. Work on cotton in tkc'Central Provinces and Berar is of 
special importance, not only on account of the large area under that 
crop in the Provinces themselves, hut also in view, of the great, though 
indirect, effect ^at exercises on the adjacent cotton tracts in Central 
India and the Nizam’s Dominions. 

79. The implements used for interculture in the Central Provinces 

Piirpose satisfactorily 
{ion.' whole, hut require to he supplemented 

by an implement which will break up the soil 
thoroughly towards the end of the rains, so as to leave a loose mulch 
between the rows of cotton. The Agrictiltural Department has intro¬ 
duced an improved hoe, Imown as the Akola hoe, for this purpose and 
about one hundred of these are sold annually. Efforts should be made 
to spread the rrse of this implement as rapidly as possible. It has been 
found that the cotton crop in the Central Provinces and Berar responds 
to nitrogenous manure and there is soine reason to believe that the use 
of nitrate of soda, if it could be obtained at the rates prevailing before 
the war, would prove profitable to the cultivator. We do not, however, 
consider that, in present conditions, any appreciable increase in the 
}deld of cotton can be expected unless a leguminous fodder crop of high 
yielding capacity which could be ^own eith;r instead of or with jmr 
can be introduced and. we consider it desirable that further experiments 
in this direction should be made. As has already been stated, the usual 
rotation is cotton and war. The introduction of another crop in 
addition to 7 «ar, which would mean a three year rotation, would have 
the effect of reducing the area under cotton and, for that reason, in 
view of the high prices of cotton at present prevaOing, it is not likely 
to prove acceptable to the cultivator. If the present prices continue, 
they should, however, permit of the use of artificial manures and of 
improved unplements which the cultivator should be easily able to 
afford and should thus lead to heavier yields being obtained.' 

iSO. The evidence submit ued to us showed that the usual premium 

Cnmnarativ. nf t>y Toseuni cottoii in its unginucd 

roseum and other state over the ordinary jan mixture of Berar is 
varieties. 3 per hlianii of 560 poimds or less than 

_ - . . eight annas ^ per maund of eighty pounds. 

This premium is due to the higher ginning percentage of tos^utyi and it 
^ould, therefore, be expected that the lint of the longer stapled 'jdTi 
cotton w ould fetch a higher price than that of Toscv/tyi, This, however, 
is not the case and we were informed that the price of the lint of roseum 
is usually higher by one or two rupees per bhoja of 392 pounds tba.n 
that of jan. This somewhat cuiious fact can only be explained on 
the assumption, which our enquiries throughout India showed to be 
correct, that cotton is bought upcountry almost entirely on class and 
grade, nO attention being paid- to staple. As the lint of the rosewm 
; variety is always cleaner than that of any of the other neglech(m- 
cottons,: owmg to the way the bolls open, the result is that small 
; quantities of it fetcb higher piiees th^^ thedint of yan. But even 
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if it be assumed that the lint of the two varieties sells at the same price, 
it follows that, as the ginning percentage of jari is 35 whilst that of 
fosewm is 40, the latter should fetch Es. 137 per Jchandi of 560 poimds of 
Mpus when jari is selling at Es. 120 per Jchandi. The actual premium 
IS, however, only three or four rupees. This, in our opinion, appears to 
show that a superior variety of neglectum with a higher ginning percentage 
than the present mixture would not find the competition of roseum 
quite so severe as is usually anticipated. As regards the extra profits 
per acre, the table below which is based on figures supplied by the 

Director of Agriculture shows the relative values of the varieties 
and verum. 


V arietY. 

fa 

. 

■■ 

Percentage 
of lint. 

. 

Average 
outturn of 
Icapas on the 
cultivators’ 
fields. 

i Outturn of 
lint. 

Value. 

■ 



lbs. 

lbs. 

j 


Roseum 

40 

320 

' 

128 

Rs. 68-9 at Rs. 120 per 
Tchandi of 560 pounds. 

Verum 

\ 

j 

32 

,,, 

275 

. ■■ , 

88 

Rs. 59 at Rs. 117 per 
Jchandi of 560 pounds. 


The dffierence per acre in favour of roseum is thus Es. 9-9. Much 
iiiglier differences than this have, however, been claimed. 

In this connesion, we should mention that the field tests of the different 
varieties which have been carried out by the Agricultural Department 
ave not been made'^der conditions exactly comparable with those 
which obtam on the fields of the ordinary cultivator. Although these 
tests have been made on plots on which cotton has been grown in succes- 

s'^perior soil and excellent cultivaidon, 
yields have been obtamed which are from eighty to one hundred per cent. 

above the average of the tract. Whfist we consider that the tests may 

be regarded as_ giving a correct indication of the relative vields of the 

different varieties the matter is one which affects a. large tract in which 

sod conditions differ considerably and we are therefore of opinion that 

duphcate tests on a more extensive scale are desirable. Such tests are 

S “ary in the Nagpur tract, in which conditions are some- 
wliat dinereut from those m Berar. 


81, Whilst it is obvious that figures such as those given in the pre- 

Future policy. cedi^ paragraph^ render the question of the 

■ possible substitution for rosetim of a variety 

with longer staple a very difficult one, we would invite a reference to 

^garh white flowered cotton in paragraph 60 

W4a?t rtf r-f A® P^o^ces and Berar differs sombyrhat 

irom tJiat m the Umted Provmces m that roseum has a sKghtly longer 
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staple than Aligarh white flowered cotton and-is also grown on a very 
much larger area. At the same time, we consider it not improbable that 
if the result of our recommendations is that all the cottons of India are 
marketed in a purer state, this may react unfavourably on the price of 
roseum. There is also no doubt that, in normal times one of the principal 
uses of foseum is for admixture with wool on the Continent and the war 
may bring about considerable changes in this respect. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, we are of opinion that, as in the case of Aligarh white flowered 
cotton, the trend of the market should be carefully watched and that 
the policy of the Agricultural Department should be regulated accordingly . 
Whilst we consider that, for the present, the work of the Department 
in connexion with roseum should‘Continue on existing lines, we regard 
it as essential that it should endeavour to evolve a superior variety of 
neglectum or indicum cotton of sufficiently high yield and ginning per¬ 
centage to enable it to compete successfully with roseum either in the 
conditions now prevailing or in the event of the demand for the latter 
shoeing any tendency to fall off. If this is found impossible and if 
further- experience shows that roseum continues to give a higher profit 
per acre to the cultivator than jari, we should be in favour of vigorous 
meavsures to cover the whole of the cotton tracts of the Central Provinces 
and Berar with this variety. The organisation which has been built up 
for the spread of roseum should prove invaluable in spreading any superior 
variety that may be evolved. In this connexion, we would mention 
that the Central Provinces and Berar have already a system of markets 
which, in chapter XVIy we have recommended for general adoption as 
well as one for seed distribution which leaves little or nothing to be desired. 
We have, therefore, no recommendation to make under these heads 
* except that we consider it desirable that the Department should continue 
to be in a position to supply pure seed of the lyuri variety for use iii wilt 
infected areas. 


82. As we have already stated in paragraph 78 above, experience 

all over India has shown that American types 

’’Sounder !?ri|ationf'® of cottoa have only succeeded on light soils 

wmcn nave a well distributed rainfall or are 
under irrigation. The soils in the Central Provinces which best answer 
to this description are the hght porous lateritic soils, Mown as “ Mdia ” 
soils of the Chhattisgarh Division in the east of the Central Provinces. 


Cambodia cotton has been grown under irrigation with great success 
on the Government farm at ChandMii near Kaipur .and on cultivators’ 
lands in that neighbourhood and it is estimated that there wiU be 1,000 
acres under this variety at the end of this year. The two canals which 
command considerable areas of hhata soil are the Mahanadi and the 


Tandula. The Mahanadi canal takes off from the Mahanadi river fifty 
miles south of Eaipur, the supply being supplemented by a storage 
reservoir of 8,000 million cubic feet capacity upon one of the tributaries 
of the river at MaramsillL. The canal is designed to irrigate 400,000 acres 
andi in 1916-17, the second year of its working about 70,000 acres took 
water. The Tandula canal, a project which depends for its supply 
on a storage consisting of two large lakes connected by a cutting and 
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impounding 9,000 million cubic feet of water, is designed to irrigate a 
tract west of and adjacent to that commanded by the Mahanadi canal. 
It is anticipated that 277,000 acres will be irrigated and that the system 
will probably be completed in 1920. Surveys recently carried out have 
shown that roughly 44,000 acres of hJiata lands suitable for cotton can be 
commanded by existing works, mainly by the two canals just mentioned, 
and 6,000 acres by new projects at present under investigation, a total 
of 50,000 acres for the whole Province, of which all but 4,000 acres are 
in the Chhattisgarh Division. In view of the necessity for rotating other 
crops with cotton, it does not appear probable that more than one-half 
of this or 25,000 acres at the most will eventually be available for the 
cultivation of that crop. All the irrigation works in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces are dependent on the monsoon rainfall for their supply and are 
intended to ensure the safety of the staple crop which is rice. In the 
case of the Mahanadi canal, it would appear that the supply will be ample 
for the area under rice even in very bad years and that water will be 
available for the 14,000 acres of hJiata land commanded by that canal, 
of which, for the reason given above, 7,000 acres might come under 
cotton. The Tandiila canal is less favourably situated and it is ques¬ 
tionable whether the existing supply will suffice for the area under rice. 
Additional storage would therefore have to be provided for the 25,000 
acres of hhata land commanded by that canal. We understand that an 
investigation into this question is about to be taken in hand but that 
it is doubtful whether additional storage can be secured except by 
tapping the catchment area of the Mahanadi Caneil which would 
necessitate the construction of a‘connecting canal and therefore prove 
very costly. The position therefore appears to be that if provision 
could be made for additional storage in the Mahanadi catchment area, 
there would be ample water after the monsoon for the wffiole of the bliata 
lands commanded by the Mahanadi and Tandula canals. Matters are 
in altogether too undeveloped a stage to enable us to offer any opinion 
a*^ to the area which might eventually come under Cambodia cotton in 
this tract. We consider that an area of 7,000 acres is all that can be 
anticipated in the near future, but that, judging from experience at 
Chandkuri, this should all be excellent cotton from one inch to l|th 
inch in staple. Whilst we realize that cotton must always remain a 
secondary consideration in this tract, we would urge that, as far as 
financial and other considerations permit, efforts should be made to 
provide water ier as large an area of hhata land as possible. We would 
add^that, should the cultivation of long staple cotton in the Chhattisgarh 
Division prove sufficiently profitable to make pumping a practical 

for cotton cultivation could be greatly 
increased. We understand that, in the case of the Mahanadi Canal, 
additional storage could be made available to supply i rigation by 
pumping to about 160,000 acres of land in the tract commended 
by this canal. In the tract served by the Tandula Canal, there is 
also a large area which is at present unconamanded but could be 
irrigated by pumping. As already stated, however, the construction 
of a connecting canal would possibly make this too costly. 




tkerefore rfecommend that an investigation into the possibilities oi 
ptunping should be undertaken in due course. In connexion with Cam¬ 
bodia, we would mention that there appear to be possibilities for this 
variety as an imirrigated crop on the black soil areas of Western Chhattis- 
garh where the rainfall is high and the soil rather light. The Agricultural 
Department recently started a farm at Kawardha in this tract, for which 

we recommend that the suitability of Cambodia should be thoroughly 
tested. - 

83. The Central Provinces and Berar have a sanctioned staff of three 

in Deputy Directors of Agriculture and three 
regard to staff. Assistant Directors of Agriculture. The latter 

are members of the Indian Agricultural Service 
and not, as in other Provinces of the Provincial Service. At present, 
these posts are vacant owing to the absence of officers on military 
duty and to_ difficulties of recruitment. We understand that the Local 
Administration has recently submitted a scheme for a considerable 
expansion of the superior staff of the Agricultural Department. This 
scheme does not affect the cotton tracts which form the present Western 
Circle and would, in normal circumstances, have a Deputy Director 
and an Assistant Director under the existing arrangements. Whilst 
wm do not recommend an immediate increase in the staff proposed for 
these tracts, we would express our entire concurrence'in the view of 
the Local Administration that the cotton tract should before long have 
two Deputy Directors to itself, one for the eastern and one for the western 
portion. _ We are strongly of opinion that it is desirable that a second 
Economic Botanist should be appointed to the Provinces at an early 
date. The work of the present Economic Botanist has been mainly 
on 'juar {Sorghum vulgare), rice and wheat and though it appears possible 
■that he inay be able to give more time to cotton in the future than he 
has done m the past, we consider it advisable, in view of the verv great 
mportance of the cotton crop in these Pro'vinces and in the adjacent 
Native States, that a botanist should be appointed who should devote 
his whole a-btention to it. His work on the indigenous cottons should 
proved on the Imes we have indicated above, whilst in regard to Cambodia 
in Ohhattisgarh, he should undertake selection work on the lines which 
have been foUowed at Cawnpore and LyaUpur, the importation of seed 
bemg stopped as soon as ■possible. ^ 


84. Our recommendations and conclusions in this chapter may be 
Summary. summarizedaslollows:— 

In regard to botanical work 

and hybridization work on the better tvnpc nJ 
. n^eotum such as malvense aJid verum Tlan! 
mhcmi) carried out with a view to the evolu- 

tion of^ longer staple and hiSi^^Sg 

, (2) Sele^on^ woi* on Cambodia should be carried on the 
Imes followed at Cawnpore and 
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In regard to agricnltural work :— 

(S) Efforts should be made to spread the use of the Akola hoe. 

(4) Experiments should be made in regard to the possibilities of 

growing leguminous crops either with or instead of juar 
in the ordinary rotation of cotton and juar. 

' flt 

(5) Duplicate tests should be carried out on an extensire scale 

especially in the Nagpur tract, with a view to ascertaining 
with absolute definiteness the comparative yields of roseum 
and other varieties. 

(6) The trend of the market in regard to the price of roseum, 

cotton should be carefully watched and the policy of 
the Agricultural Department should be regulated accord¬ 
ingly. If it is found impossible to evolve a superior variety 
of neglectum or indicum or a cross between them which 
can compete successfully with roseum in the matter of 
profit to the cultivator, vigorous measures should be taken 
to cover the whole of the cotton tract of the Provinces 
with that variety. 

C?) The Agricultural Department should continue to be in a 
position to supply pure seed of the buri variety for use 
in wilt infected areas. 

(8) The possibilities of Cambodia as an unirrigated crop on the 
black soil areas of Western Chhattisgarh should be investi¬ 
gated. 

In regard to cotton under irrigation : 

(9) An ultimate area of 7,000 acres under Cambodia cotton on 
the bhata lands of the Chhattisgarh Division may be ex¬ 
pected in the near future. 

(10) As far as financial and other considerations permit, efforts 

should be made to provide water for as large an area of 
land as possible. 

(11) The possibility of irrigation by pumping as a ineans of ex¬ 

tending the cultivation of long staple cotton on the bhda 
lands should be investigated in due course. 

In regard to agricultural staff :— 

(12) An Economic Botanist should be appointed to the Provinces 

who should devote his whole time to work on cotton. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Sind. 


85. As the cotton problems of Sind are entirely different from those 

SStistical remainder of the Bombay Presidency 

of which it forms a part for administrative 
purposes, and are more akin to those of the Provinces with which we have 
already dealt, it will be convenient to treat Sind as a separate unit and 
to take it in advance of the Presidency proper. According to the figures 
for 1915-16, the area of Sind, excluding Native States, is 30,098,076 
acres. The net area actually cropped during the five years ending 
1916-17 averaged 4,138,000 acres, the culturable waste averaging 
5,954,000 acres and the current fallows 5,164,000 acres. Of the net 
area actually cropped, rather less than 50,000 acres were unirrigated. 
These figures are eloquent testimony to the extent to which the Pro¬ 
vince is dependent on the waters of the Indus. The average area under 
cotton for the ten years ending 1916-17 averaged 268,000 acres, 
exclusive of an average of 7,000 acres returned from the Native State 
of Khairpur, and was 6-5 per cent, of the net area cropped. The 
percentage of the area under cotton in Sind to the total area under 
cotton in India for the five years ending 1916-17 averaged 1-2. 

86. Practically fhe whole of the area under cotton in Sind is concen- 

riimaia anii cau tratcd ou the left bank of the Indus in the 

districts of Nawabshah, Thar and Parkar 
and Hyderabad. The Province is almost rainless as it receives an average 
of two inches only in July and August and less than two inches during 
the rest of the year. The temperature is subject to great fluctuations. 
Druing the cold months from October to March, the thermometer fre¬ 
quently falls below freezing point at night and the days are cool and 
pleasant. In the hot months, the dry heat is intense, reaching a maxi¬ 
mum of 126 degrees Fahrenheit at Jacobabad. The soil is an alluvial 
loam, snnilar to that of the Punjab but genejaUy of a somewhat stiffer 
texture. In many tracts, it is akin to that of the Egyptian delta. It 
win be obvious from the figures given in the preceding paragraph that 
the whole of the cotton crop is grown under irrigation. ^ ^ 

87. The desM cotton of the Province consists of a mixture of the 

varieties Of cotton grown. 

witli tJie addition of GossypiuM fieglectum 


and the exception of Gossypium sanguin&wm and need not 
therefore, be further described. The average length of the staple of the 
mixture, in which Gossypium neglectum greatly predominates, is fths to 
fths inch and its average ginning percentage 35. Sind cotton is con- 




siderably ronglier in texture, stronger in staple and whiter in colour than 
that of the Punjab. The best cotton is grown in the Hala sub-division 
of the Hyderabad district. The average yield of deshi cotton hi a 
favourable season is said to be as high as 800 pounds of Jca'pas per acre, 
a very much higher yield than in the Punjab where the average under 
irrigation does„ not exceed 520 pounds. In addition to deshi cotton, 
there are apas, which at present are insignificant, under American 
cotton ({?. hirsutum), Egyptian cotton (ff. barbadense) is not now grown 
except on the Government farms. 


88. Cultivation in Sind is notoriously inefficient. The bulk of the 

Cultivation of dttton hands of fairly big zamindars, 

; who let it out in blocks to cultivators, known 
as hariSi who are yearly tenants, and have thus little interest in the 
land. The zamindar supplies the seed, ploughs, cattle and labour, 
divides the crop and pays the assessment out of his share of it, after 
recovering the value of the seed advanced. Much evidence was sub¬ 
mitted to us in regard to the indolence and backwardness of the hariSi 
which were represented as constituting a serious drawback to progress 
but which, in our opinion, are the almost inevitable result of the system 
on which they hold their land. The methods of cultivation adopted 
are of a very primitive type. Rotation of crops is unknown and the 
implements used are of the roughest pattern. Two bullocks generally 
draw the clumsy native plough, while a heavy log of wood does duty 
for a harrow. A most important factor in the system of cultivation 
in Sind IS the practice of fallowing, which results in only one-third of 
the land being cultivated annually, the remaining two-thirds being 
left fallow.. This practice is said to be immemoriaf and the additions 
to and improvements in the irrigation system of the Province which have 
beeu made since the advent of British rule have only stereotyped it. 
It is recognized in the Standing Orders of the Bombay Government, 
under which the assessment on occupied land is only payable for the 
years in which it is cultivated wholly or in pirt, unless the land has 
paid no assessment for four consecutive years, when assessment becomes 
payable on it in the fifth year, whether it is cultivated or not. It can, 
however, only be regarded as a relic of primitive methods of agriculture 
and could not have survived except in a province in which there was 
a plenitude of land, scarcity of water and a sparse population, condi' 
tions which always favour extensive cultivation. Even on the Jamrao 
Canal which came into being in 3900 and is regarded as the moi|t: up-to*^ 
date canal in Sind, an intensity of irrigation of 33|- per cent* which 
means a proportion of one-third irrigated to two-thirds fallow, was 
considered suitable. 


89. Experiments with exotics in Sind date from 1846, when a feW 

« maunds of seed were supphed from Bombay to 

long stapled cetton in Imdk the Conservator of. Forests, for 

trial at Shikarpur in the Sukkur District. The 
experiment proved a failure owing to the brackish nature of the water 
used to irrigate the cotton. Desultory experiments in other palces 
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were carried on until 1852 when Sir Bartle JFrere, then Commissioner in 
Sind, pointed out that no definite or useful result was likely to follow 
from them and urged that some practical man should be appointed to 
devote himself actively and entirely to work on cotton. Mr. Prince 
was therefore transferred from Coimbatore to Sind. Under his super¬ 
vision, Egyptian, New Orleans and Sea Island cotton were cultivated 
in several places but with little success, the yield being poor and the 
cotton much discoloured and dirty. On his death in 1854, the experi¬ 
mental establishment was abolished and nothing further was done until 
1868, when farms were opened near Hyderabad and Karachi. The 
experiments on the farms and elsewhere led to no definite result and 
it was not until after the opening of the Jamrao Canal in 1900 that 
the question of cultivating exotic cotton in Sind can be said to have 
been taken up in real earnest. Mr. M. D. Mackenzie, then Deputy 
Commissioner of the Thar and Parkar district, succeeded in raising 
such good crops of Egyptian cotton that, in 1904, a farm was 
opened at Dharo Naro in Thar and Parkar, the work on which was 
transferred to Mirpurkhas in the same district towards the close of 
the year. In 1904, some 31,000 pounds of Egyptian seed were dis¬ 
tributed to selected cultivators on the Jamrao Canal. The outturn 
which only amounted to 1,500 bales proved very disappointing and so 
did* the price obtained for it, which for the Ahbassi variety was 7^d, 
per pound of lint and for the Mitaffifpj variety 5|-d!. per pound against 
lOi. and 9c?. respectively in Liverpool. It is worthy of mention that, 
at this stage, an outturn of 100,000 bales of Egyptian cotton from Sind 
wa.s anticipated in the course of a few years. This estimate was based 
on the fact that the total area cultivated on the two canals in Sind 


which were regarded as perennial, the Jamrao and the Euleli, amounted 
to 620,000 acres in all, 270,000 acres under the Jamrao and 360,000 
acres under the Euleli. It was considered that there was no reason 
why one-third of the annual cultivation on the two canals should not 


consist of Egyptian cotton and that an outturn of half a bale per acre 
would be a conservative estimate. In 1906, the British Cotton Growing 
Association reported most favourably on the quality of the Egyptian 
cotton in Sind and expressed its willingness to buy all the cotton grown 
from Egyptian seed. By 1909, however, it had become evident that 
the Water supply in Sind was too uncertain to make the prospects of 
the successful cultivation of Egyptian cotton at all hopeful. The supply 
in the JaiUrao Canal in 1907 and 1909 was deficient whilst, in 1908, 
the canal was altogether closed at the proper time for sowing. The 
Agricultural Department, therefore, turned its attention to American 
cotton as this required a shorter season than Egyptian cotton and was, 
therefore, more likely*to prove suitable to the-irrigation conditions iii 
Siud; Several varieties of American cotton, including Triumph, Black 
Battlerj Griffin, Texas Big Boll and Boyd^s Prolific were tiled and it 
was decided that Triumph was the most promising. Forty tons of 
Triumph seed were accordingly imported in 1912 and were distributed 
in 1913, ten tons going to Upper Sind and the remainder being given 
out in Lower Sind. The innundation season was, however, very late 
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and very little ol tke seed was sown, tlie total outturn was only 6ii 
bales, of wbicli 500 came from Lower Sind. The crop was purchased 
by the Bombay Syndicate which, had been formed in 1912 to co-operate 
with Government in the disposal of the American cotton grown in Sind. 
In 1914, the total outturn of American cotton was estimated at 650 
bales, of which 100 bales came from Upper Sind. About half of this 
was purchased by Messrs. Ealli Brothers as the Bombay Syndicate had 
delayed quoting their rates. In 1915, the crop fell to 560 bales all of 
which was produced on the Jamrao Canal. The greater part of it was 
purchased by Messrs. Ealli Brothers as the operations of the Bombay 
Syndicate were suspended. The orttturn in 1916 was insignificant as 
the seed had been badly mixed in the ginneries the previous year and 
it was decided to give out pure seed only, very little of which was avail¬ 
able: In 1917, owing to the closure of the Jamrao Canal for silt clearance 
in April and May, practically no American cotton was grown in Sind 
except on the Government farms. 


90. We consider that the experiments with Egyptian and American 

cotton in Sind though they have, for the time 

SrinS* Sr?can Sn 

in Sind. these varieties can be successfully cultivated 

in tbe Province. We are cmpliaticaliy of opinion 
that the fundamental cause of failure has been the unsatisfactory 
character of the irrigation. Provided a perennial supply of water can 
be assured, we hold the view that there is no other part of India which 
offers such hopeful prospects of the successful cultivation of long staple 
cotton. The climate and soil are, in every way, most suitable and all 
that is_ wanted is water at the right time and" in sufficient quantities. 
Whilst irrigation difficulties have been the main cause of the failure 
of Egyptian and American cotton in Sind, it is necessary to point out 
that there have been other contributory causes. In the case of 
Egyptian cotton, one of these was the di£6culty of obtaining seed. 
The practice was to import seed of the Ahhassi varieties 

from Egypt. It would, in our opinion, have been a sounder policy to 
make selections from the MUaffiffl variety actually grown in Sind and 
to stop the importation of seed. Similarly in the case of Americatr 
cotton, all the evidence we have received shows that imported varieties 
only succeed in India after acclimatization and it would therefore 
have been better if instead of importing seed of the I’riUmDh Varietv 
on a large scale, more continued efforts had been made to evolve a straifi 

I ^ ^ f "I £ j.' The other'causes which 

p!i 1 erotic cotton in Sind, poor cultivation 

and the fact that the full value of the cotton was never received by 

the cultivators, were, m our opinion, the inevitable consequences of tfe 

imgation facilities. Until a pcremiial 

we h?v,^ Ls!? Hkely to improve. As 

1 “ Chapter XVI, the operations of the Bombay 

of^n to over sanguine estimates 

tnrn mcreasc in the area under American cotton which were, 

urn, based upon an altogether too optimistic view of the capacity 
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of the Jamrao Canal. The failure of the outturn to come up to ex¬ 
pectations naturally led to difficulties which were accentuated by the 
fact that the cultivators were under no obligations to dispose of such 
cotton as they had to the Syndicate. 


91. Holding, as we do, the view that the provision of an assured 

Prosnerfs of lone stanie absolutely essential to the 

^ cotton in Sinl * ^ cultivation of long staple cotton in Sind, we 

cannot too emphatically express our opinion 
that uffiess such a supply can be secured, the efforts of the Agricultural 
Department to promote the spread of American or Egyptian cotton 
in Sind are merely a waste of time and that the correct policy for that 
Department to follow should be to concentrate its attention on the 
improvement of desM cotton. The only canal in Sind at present, on 
winch conditions approach those of perennial canals, is the Jamrao 
and it is on that canal that by far the greater part of the American and 
Egyptian cotton crops of the Province has, so far, been grown. Although 
we were told that there is no great likelihood of the Jamrao Canal 
being closed again for silt clearance for another ten years, which means 
that American cotton might be grown on it with some prospect of success 
for that period, the past history of that canal has not been such as to 
jutify us in placing the slightest confidence in this estimate. All the 
witnesses appearing before us who were questioned on the point agreed 
that^another failure of the canal would mean the end of American cotton 
in Sind for the time being and might make its revival difficult, should 
perennial irrigation ever become an accomplished fact. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, we propose to depart somewhat from the order we have 
adopted^ in the other Provincial chapters as our recommendations are 
necessarily based on the assumption thast the Sukkui Barrage Project, 
which is described in detail below, will be carried out in the near future.' 
Unless ^it is, we see no hope for long staple cotton in Sind, and should 
the ultimate decision be to abandon the Project, we are of opinion that 
all attempts to promote the cultivation of long staple variety in the 
Province should also be given up. 

92. Before passing bn to consider the project known as the “ Sukkur 

Irrigatkm system of tho Project ” for providing perennial irri- 

Province. gation for a very large tract in Sind, including 

almost the whole of the area in which cotton is 
at present grown, it seems desirable to give a brief description of the 
present irrigation system of the Province. The Jamrao Canal and the 
Eastern Kara Canals System which comprises the large Mithrao Canal 
a|d the smaUer Eastern Nara, Thar Hiral and Khipro Canals depend 
fox tlieir supply on the water of tlie Nara River, an ancient course of the 
river Indus j which is fed from the Indus through a twelve mile cut 
excavated in 1858-59, known as the Eastern Nara Supply Channel and, 
taking off from the Indus near Eohri. The Jamrao and Mithrao Canals 
are considered perennial canals as weirs have been constructed across 
the Nate at the points at which they take o4 from i^ TheroTs 
a regulator at the head of the Nara river but there is no way of forcing 
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supplies into it when the parent river is low. In conseqxience, the canals 
only get a small Supply from autumn to spring and of this the Jamrao 
has a claim to two-thirds, the remainder going to the Eastern Nara 
System. In these circumstances, the classification as perennial of 
the Jamrao and Mithrao Canals, especially of the latter, the supplies 
to which are even less satisfactory than those to the Jamrao, hardly 
appears justified. The only other canal in Sind, which has any preten¬ 
sions to being regarded as a perennial canal, is the Fuleli Canal which 
takes ofi; from the river Indus near Hyderabad and has no less than 
] ,015 miles of main canal and branches. Although it is in flow through¬ 
out the year, the supply is very low except in the inundation season 
and water along the greater part of it has to be raised by lift. It was 
not inaptly described to us as being a river rather than a canal. As 
in the case of the Jamrao, this canal is occasionally closed for silt clear¬ 
ance, the last closure being in 1912. The area of cotton under it has 
never exceeded 25,000 acres. The chief factors which operate against 
its extension, are, in tlie south, the competition of ride for which owin<^^ 
to flooding, the tract is alone suitable and, in the north, the difficulty 
of obtaining water sufficiently early for sowing. Of the canals which 
are indisputably inundation canals, the Begiri, Ghar and Weston 
Nara Canal Systems take off from the right bank of the Indus in the 
order named, the Begari Canal System above Sukkur and the other 
two below It The Shikarpur Canals take off from both sides of the 
Indus above Sukkur but mainly from the left bank. The Nasrat and 
Hyderabad Canal Systems take off from the left, bank of the river bet- 
ween S^kur and Hyderabad. The inundation canals in the Karachi 
Canals District, which form the southernmost system, take off from 
both banks of the river, not far from its mouth. As their name implies 
all these ^sterns are entirely dependent on inundation from the river 
Indus for their supplies. They usually come into flow about the be<rin- 
ning of June and cease to flow dunng September but this does not mean 

“ to "tS; “ af““ “7“’' 

se^on ot tJie former crop. The position at present is that o'iven a 
sufficient water supply, the Sindhi cultivator will always cultivate rice 

t7pirfe»ncrto°ri‘° '>”•>« 

rrovmce tnis preference for nee is accentuated by the fact that vcrir 
large areas are flooded during the inundation season owing to inabiS 
to control the water supply at the heads of the canals, slffiliie^ 
been saffi to show the unsatisfactory character of the irrigation everv 

but Xrt "eason ^^fthlrlS ’st^pl^cTtM^ 

SP.T. The oeMl i, therefore mmlly oloaed^^Sthe 1^5 



slackens after tke wkeat crop has been matured and these closures, 
as ha^ already been pointed out, are fatal to the cultivation of long 
staple cotton, which requires to be sown early. We are thus brought 
back to the proposition which has akeady been laid down, namely 
that the chief, if not the only, factor which governs the extension of 
long staple cotton in Sind is an assured water supply. It is true that 
a considerable increase in the agricultural population of the province 
is almost equally necessary but provided the water supply could be 
secured, this should follow, especially if the questions arising out of the 
land system of the Province can be placed on a satisfactory footing. 
We understand that there are very considerable areas of waste land in 
the tracts commanded by the Sukkur Barrage Project which could be 
made available for colonization but that difficulty may arise owino- to 
the fact that somewhat shadowy rights over them are claimed by^the 
zamindars whose lands they adjoin. This is not a subject on which 
we are competent to express an opinion but, in view of its important 
bearing on the prospects of the Barrage Project, we would recommend 
that it should be investigated at an early date by a strong Committee. 
It appears obviously undesirable that it should be left in its present 
unsettled state. 


93. The fact that a project for assuring an ample and steady supply 

The Sukkur Barrage Pro- ^ large tract, comprising 

ject. almost the whole of the area in Sind at present 

growing cotton, has been prepared and is under 
consideration has already been mentioned. Mainly owing to differences 
of opinion as to_ whether it should include a “ barrage ” across the river 
Indus, no decision has yet been reached in regard to it. The project 
at present under consideration provides for a barrage across the Indus 
nea,r the Sukkur-Eohri Gorge, a canal from the right .bank of the Indus 
which will take over the irrigation now in the Ghar and Western Nara 
Canals Districts and a canal, to be known as the Eohri Hyderabad 
Canal from the left bank of the Indus, which will take over the irrigation 
Hasrat and Hyderabad Canals Districts and will also irrigate 
part of the tract commanded by the Fuleli Canal. It also provides 
for improvements to the Jamrao Canal and the canals of the Eastern 
Nara Canals District. We made careful enquiries regarding this project 
for, as we have already emphasised more than once, unless sonm such 
Scheme is carried out, there is, in our view, no prospect of anything 
but an insignificant area under American or Egyptian cotton in Sind. 
The evidence subrmtted to us showed that there is a consensus of opinion 
that the barrage is an essential part of the scheme and that it would 
be very dangerous to proceed with the construction of the canals unless 
the barrage is built at the same time. We have no hesitation in endors- 
ing this view. W^e understand that it would be possible to construct 
the proposed left bank canal without the barrage. With this canal 
and with the improvements to the Jamrao and Eastern Nara Canals 
we are more especially concerned, as these canals would command the 
only important cotton growing tracts. We entirely concur, however, 
qn tke opinion expressed by all the witnesses who were examined on 
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tke point tiat it would be most inadvisable to stake the prosperity of 
so large a tract of country and the well-being of thousands of cultiTators, 
their families and cattle on the working of the canal unless an absolutely 
certain supply of water could be guaranteed, which would not be the 
case unless the barrage were constructed. It need hardly be pointed 
out that whilst the construction of the barrage and canals is aboslutely 
essential to the cultivation of long staple cotton in Sind, it would have 
the much more important efiect of transforming some four^and a half 
million acres of culturable land, at present sparsely populated and 
indifferently cultivated, into one of the richest and most productive 
tracts in India.* “ 


94. As has been stated in the preceding paragraph, the proposed 

Prospects of lon§ staple canal taking off from the right bank of the 
cotton under the Sukkur Indus would take up all the irrigation in the 
Barrage Project. G-har and Western Nara Canals Districts. This 


(i) The Riiht Bank Canal. ^ "’“If ^ i ois 

tract IS especially suitable for rice, of which 

an excellent quality is cultivated commanding in the bazaar double 
the price of the course red rice of Lower Sind. The area under cotton 
IS very small, the average for the five years ending 1915-16 being only 
600 acres out of a total of 877,508 acres irrigated. The substitution 
of cotton for rice would therefore involve a radical alteration in agri¬ 
cultural practice and though such an alteration may come about 
naturally, when the cultivator finds that, as the result of ah assured 
supply of water, cotton is as safe a crop as rice, we consider it safer 
not to anticipate any appreciable area under .cotton in this tract. 

95. The tract to be served by the proposed canal on the left bank 

(ii) The Rohri Hyderabad already stated, 

Canal. 'fcS'ke over the irrigation in the Nasrat and 

j. 1 ,.1 Tr, T ,. ^^^yherabad Canals Districts as well as part of 

V the_Fuleli Canal, is_already a 'dry’ crop tract, he., one in 

wJiicfi the cultivation of rice is severely restricted by the refusal of 
waterdorit, partly with a view to economy of water and partly with a 

of waterlogging, from which the tract at the 
,^ ®fleli &nal suffers so badly. The result is that juar {Sorqlium 

(Pmwsetom and cotton are the prbcipal 

excInlv^S onToa 115,987 acres out of a total area of 658,865 acres, 
c^Srs CanarDistrict. The 

Sh the favourite crop. Tto 

andthehnS crops have shorter seasons than cotton 

with the Mriod _ _ s^chronizes more closely than that of cotton 

witJi tJie penod4p:mg there is a good water supply in the c 

that it should be ®"^tivation of rice is maintained, as we considei 
^ t It should be, there is every reason to believe that cotton 


paragraph, FWe Messrs. Wadia 
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become tlie most popular Wiafij crop and that the area under it would 
amount to about half the area actually irrigated in the tract as is very 
nearly the case in normal years on the Jamrao, even in present condi¬ 
tions. The total culturable area on the proposed left bank canal is 
estimated at about 2,132,000 acres, of which it is- proposed to irrigate 
fifty per cent, annually. Half the area hrigated annually would, there¬ 
fore, be 533,000 acres. We have examined the revenue reports on 
the Project and are of opinion that an area of 400,0*00 acres may be 
regarded as a very safe estimate of the area under cotton which may 
be anticipated on this canal and that, on the analogy of the Punjab, 
at least 250,000 acres of this should grow long staple cotton of excellent 
quality. 


96. 


The Jamrao Canal District is also one in which the cultivation 


(ill) The ilamrao Canal. 


of rice is restricted andjn which in consequence 
'dry’ crops only are grown. Though this 
canal has a weir and head works and has thus a more assured supply 
than any other canal in Sind, the Nara river from which it takes off 
is subject to floods and heavy silting. We understand that embank¬ 
ments are now under construction to exclude river floods from the. 
Indus blit, though it appears probable that, when these are completed, 
there will be no further trouble of this nature, it is doubtful whether 
the assured and ample supply of water from April to November, which 
is required for the successful cultivation of long staple cotton, can be 
secured except by the improvements which will result from the construc¬ 
tion of the Sukkur Barrage. During the five years ending with 1916- 
16, an average area of 108,154 acres was under cotton out of a total 
area of 245,767 acres irrigated- The proportion under cotton would 
have been almost exactly one half, had it not been for the closure of 


the canal for silt clearance in 1916-17, which reduced the area under 
cotton to one half that of the previous year, whereas the area under 
hajra, which, as nientioned above, requires a shorter season than cotton, 
very nearly doubled as did that of wheat. . On the assumption that 
all the waste land under the canal will be occupied, the total culturable 
commanded area will be 676,000 acres. The main improvement which 
would be brought about by the construction of the Sukkur Barrage 
would be that at least fifty per cent, of this would be irrigable instead 
of thirty-three per cent, as at present. There is no reason why the 
present proportion of cotton to the total irrigable area should not hold 
good in the future, in wM case an area of 169,000 acres under that 
crop may be safely anticipated, of which not less than 100,000 acres 
should be long staple cotton. 


97. The Eastern Nara Canals District is essentially a rice tract 

(Iv) The Eastern Nara Canals, quality of tte rice grown is very 

poor, the cultivation being especially primitive 

and slovenly. During the five years ending 1915-16, the average area 
under cotton was 36,768 acres out of a total area irrigated of 257,032 
acres, and of this - the larger part was on the Mithrao Canal. The un¬ 
satisfactory character of the in 1916-17 was reflected in this 
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case, as in that of the Jamrao, in the figures for cotton, the area under 
which was 14,611 acres only against 47,821 acres in the previous year. 
The evidence submitted to us showed that this tract is likely to develop 
at a much slower rate than the remainder of the area allected by the 
Sukkur Barrage and that it would be some fifteen or twenty years before 
the max^imum area under cotton would be reached. The proportion 
of cotton to other crops would probably not be as high as on the Jamrao 
Canal and we would not anticipate an area of more than 90,000 acres 
under cotton, of which 50,000 acres should be long staple. 

98. The examination of the prospects of long staple cotton in the 

Summary of prospects of a^^cted by the Sukkur Barrage Project,, 

long staple cotton in areas which has been made in the preceding para- 
affected by tts Sukkur graphs, shows that the following areas under 
^ ■ cotton may be anticipated as the result of the 

construction of the barrage and the left bank canal and the improve* 
ments to the Jamrao and Eastern Nara Canals. 


Rohri Hyderabad Canal 
Jamrao Canal 
Eastern Hara Canals 

A TOTAL OF 


acres. 

400,000 

169,000 

90,000 

669,000 acres, 


against an average area of 260,909 acres for the five years ending 1916- 
16, exclusive of 20,698 acres under the Fuleli, part of the area now 
irrigated by which will, as already mentioned, be included in the tract 
commanded by the Eohri Hyderabad Canal. Of the total area of 
669,000 acres of cotton estimated above, an area of at least 400,000' 
acres made up as follows, should be imder long staple cotton :_ 


acres. 

Rohri Hyderabad Canal . . , . . , 250,000 

Jamrao Canal 100,000 

Eastern Nara Canals . . . . . . . 50,000 

Total . 400,000 

We would here point out that this is not a case in which it is proposed 
to open up new country which was the object of the great Punjab canals 
The tract which is affected by the Sukkur Barrage^is the most Sttkd 
and the most populous part_ of Sind. The efiect of the barrage wfil 
bo to siibstituto large perennial canals for a net work of small innnda- 
tion canals and to convert irrigation by lift into irrigation by flow over 
large areas. The new canals will enable large tracts of ]a.nd alreadv 
occupied to be cultivated more intensively than at present and shouH 
m course of time, reduce the necessity for fallowing to a Tm'm'm nm 

99. It is unnecessary to deal at any length with the remaining canal 

Canals not affected bv the Province as, in present condi- 

Sukkur Barrage/ tions of supply, there is no prospect of the 

successful cultivation of either desfe' or dong' 
staple cotton under them and there are no projects under contempla- 
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'tion for improving them._ The tract which will be left under the Fuleli 
Lanai after the construction of the Sukkur Barrage is more suitable for 
rice than for cotton and we do not anticipate that the area under the 
latter crop wiU exceed 20,000 acres on an average, aU of which will be 
hesAi cotton. The average area under cotton on the Berari Canals 
tor the five years _ ending 1916-17 was 300 acres only, whilst on the 
t^hixarpur Canals it was 748 acres. Juar, hajra and rice are the most 
iinportant kiarif crops on the former canals and juar and rice on the 
latter and there appears no reason to believe that cotton will be in a 
better position to compete with these crops in the future than it has 
been in the past. In the Karachi Canals District, rice is practically 

the only crop grown and the tract owing to the flooding mentioned 
.above is tinsuitable for cotton. 


100. The information submitted to us was not sufficient to enable 

financial aspect of the express an opinion in regard to the finan- 

Sukkur Barrage Project. °ia,l aspect of the Sukkur Barrage Project 

any case, this would be somewhat 
beyond our province. _ IVe would, therefore, in this connexion, merely 
draw attention to an interesting scheme for financing the project which 
was placed before us by the Hon’ble Mr. M. deP. Webb, C.I.E., C.B.E. 

101. We understand that, in the scheme for the Barrage and canals. 

Intensity of irrigation. proyision^ is made for an intensity of fifty per 

,, cent., which means that one half of the cultur- 

■able commanded area only wiU be irrigated annually. Although the 

showed that this intensity is regarded as sufficient 

utfdrrSiV-h a_considerable advance on present conditions 

intensity IS only 33| per cent., we consider that in 

suffices their possible enlargement to carry supphes 

^ of at least 75 per cent, should be kept in view. 

vP^rrS»rS enlargement may not be required for twenty or thirty 
years after their completion, it would undoubtedly prove cheaper in 

teffi nef IS cheaper both to construct and to main¬ 

tain per acre irngated than one on which the intensity is low. It is 

Srthe nlTc3«i? intensity of irrigation 

moS?. n • t the probabihty of the Barrage Project 

L success. Colonists for the land on the canals would 

b more readily forthc ommg as the prospects would be more attractive 

•tUs argument in 

for possible enla7ge3 by Wp^o^t iter^fiffed^^* ^^^ould be made 

are that the success of the canak^in Sins’ -rruf ^ fifteen or twenty years. Their reasons 
on the analogy of Egynt oao 'l®P®fi,“^ainly Han/crops and that 

•especially if Z eultffii^of Sc^^^^^ regarded ai desirable, 

of it. If provision were made for an inten^ft^ tbe expectations wMoh have been formed 
would probably 

.cent, in ten or fifteen years. A smtid of improvements, to nearly 100 per 

a fair proportion of leauminons cmna i. agricultare cannot be evolved unless 

•that this is not possible if the intensity fa Punjab has shown 

. ^ 200 per cent the optimum intensity for the Pro..;inoe. 


The land under the canals could be kept much cleaner as the cultivator 
makes no attempt to keep his land clean when the proportion of fallow 
is high. There is the further consideration that the soil in Sind is rich 
and can stand heavy cropping, provided restorative crops can be grown. 
If, however, the ultimate intensity is below one hundred per cent., 
the cultivator will not be able to afford to put much land under such 
crops as berseem (Egyptian clover) which forms an excellent rotation 
with cotton. In this connexion, we would mention that although the 
Lower Chenab Canal, which is easily the most productive canal in India, 
was designed originally to irrigate 56 per cent, only of the culturalile 
commanded area, it is now irrigating practically the whole of it. Wliiist 
this is partly due to economy in the use of water, the canal itself can 


now actually carry over 10,000 cusecs instead of the 8,000 cusecs for 
which it was originally designed. We would also point out tliat on. 
the Governm.ent farms in Sind, especially those at Mirpurkhas and 
Sukkur, the intensity of irrigation is nearly 200 per cent. The work 
of the Agricultural Department on the farms has shown that the view, 
which was formerly held, that except hi the case of rice, the land in 
Sind was too poor to grow more than one crop in three years was entirely 
fallacious. It has, we consider, sufficiently demonstrated that a liigher 
intensity of irrigation in Sind is both possible and desirable and that 
the construction of modern irrigation works is therefore justified, as far 
as this point is concerned. The work of the Department has, however, 
been based on the view that existing conditions would be entirely swept 
away with the introduction of perennial irrigation. We consider, on 
the other hand that the working out of the most suitable intensity of 

ungation m existmg conditions is perhaps the.liiost important problem 

wmch confronts the Agricultural Department in Sind and areenrphati- 
caily of opinion that work intended to benefit the cultivators on the 
. , Jamrao Canal and elsewhere should now be carried out, as far as possible 
m conditions identical with those obtaining on their lands. For work- 
mg out problems that will arise with the introduction of perennial con¬ 
ditions, we have suggested, in paragraph 108 below, the establishment 
of three agricultural stations ivith pumping installations. 

102. There is no separate water rate in Sind. The charge for water 

Water rates. consolidated with the land revenue assess- 

rpi 1-1 , T . and varies according to the crop urowii. 

faSorrifS^^low and though, in the preserit'imsaliis- 

£e Zffint. 7 supply It may not bo desirable to raise it we 

everv iuSat?! V/ ^ ^^ere assured, there would be 

n i considerable increase m the rates, which might 

ov^aat Pr3Z f the advantage 

the mafn f to the port of Karachi, which is also 

f ^ Punjab. It is obvious that 

would pow’„„t th.t. Sf 

- cotta, tlo oh„g.d ta both crops i, in most coS,, 
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same. The evidence submitted to ns showed that opinion is unanimous 
that the rate charge for rice is too low and should be raised. We do 
not feel called upon to express an opinion on the advisability of this 
course in present conditions as it does not appear probable that it would 
have any appreciable effect on the cultivation of cotton which is the 
only aspect of the case with which we are concerned. Should, however, 
a perennial supply of water be secured we are of opinion that, in order 
to ensure the economical use of water and to prevent waterlogging as 
far as possible, the rate for rice in tracts in which it is already grown 
should be raised to correspond more nearly to the quantity of water 
used but that no restriction, beyond what is involved in this, should 
be placed on the cultivators in regard to the crops grown by them. 
In tracts commanded by the perennial canals in which rice is not at 
present grown, it would, in nur opinion, be wise to prohibit its cultiva¬ 
tion entirely, a course which lias worked w^ell on the Jamrao Canal and 
has imdoubtedly prevented the land under that canal from becoming 
waterlogged. It has also prevented the unprofitable and wasteful use 
of water. 


103. We have little doubt that the very important question of the 


Waterlogging and lining of 
canals. 


prevention of waterlogging will receive due 
consideration, should the Sukkur Barrage and 
the canals dependent on it be constructed. 


We were informed that there is no waterlogged land at present in Sind, 
except in the Karachi Canals District and in the south of the Fuleli 
Canal tract, both of which are rice areas. It would, how^ever, appear 
that, since the opening of the Jamrao Canal;, the subsoil water table 


at Mirpurkhas has risen considerably though it has. remained more or 
less stationary for some years past. The change fi*om a series of small 
inimdation canals, which are only in flow for a few^ months in the year, 
to large perennial canals is a very drastic one and must result in a 
considerable alteration in subsoil water conditions. In view of the 


great importance of this question, we would recommend that a careful 
survey of the subsoil water table should be carried out either previous 
to or concurrently with the construction of the barrage. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that the waterproof lining of canals which has 
the double effect of economising w'ater and of preventing waterlogging 
can be done very much more cheaply and efficiently when the canals 
are being constructed than after waterlogging has manifested itself 
when lengthy closures of the canals in order to carry out the necessary 
work cannot be obtaiaed on account of the large areas of crops dependent 
on the regularity of the supply. 

Another important question which will come into prominence when 

Prevention of kalar. ^rennial irrigation _ is introduced into Sind^ 

but in regard to wnicn it is not now necessary 
to make specific recommendations is that of the prevention of Tialar 
(alkaline salts). In a^report on the subject in 1906, the Commissioner 
in Sind stated that “the occurrence of saline areas, in every gradation 
from isolated hanen patches to continuous barren tracts many miles 
in extent is one of the most familiar factors in Sind, and the gravity 




of tlie evil is to be measured not only by the diminution in the cuitivatecl 
area and the injury to crops occasioned in localities where attempts 
are being made to control it, but also by the permanent exclusion from 
cultivation of large areas of otherwise valuable lands/’ That such land 
can be reclaimed has been successfully proved by the work at the Doiilat- 
pur Eeclamation Station. The economics of halar reclamation arc, 
however, largely a matter of water supply. If this is precarious, the 
cost of reclamation is excessive. 


104. A point which cannot be overlooked in discussing any scheme 
^ . . for providing Sind with an assured water supply 

IS the prevalence of malaria m the rrovmce, 
especially in the tracts served by the purely 
inundation canals. Experience in the past has shown that the con¬ 
struction of new irrigation works not infrequently increases the intensity 
of malaria in the tracts they command. The aggregation of lahour 
forces on such works, without sufficient precautions to safeguard their 
health, has often been accompanied by outbreaks of malaria 'which 
have not only seriously impeded the progress of construction but have 
contributed to the unhealthiness of the commanded areas for consider¬ 
able periods of time. In short, such schemes as the one under consi¬ 
deration have a public health aspect which it is important should be 
borne in mind. In view, therefore, of the bearing of this question on 
the supply of labour, difficulties in regard to which may well prove a 
serious obstacle to the development of Sind, we are of opinion that it 
should receive special attention when the Sukkur Barrage Project is 
taken in hand, as it seems probable that much could be done to minimise 
the risks of disease. 


105. Our recommendations in regard to the work wliich sliould be 

Future policy in regard to f ^ Agricultural Dcpart.ueufc 

cotton. ™ 111 lAe iuture are based throughout OH 


_ the assumption that the Bukkur i 5 ari,.,gv, * 
its connected canals will materialize. If they do not, there is, as 
have stated more than once in the course of this chapter, no hope t..... 
long staple cotton can be successfully cultivated in Sind. In paragrapli 
91 above, we have already recorded our view that should it eventually 
be definitely decided to abandon the Project, all work on exotic cottons 
should be abandoned at the same time. Until a decision is reacvhccl 
we do not recommend any propaganda in favour of American cotton! 
Work on this variety should, however, continue on the linea indicated 
below and the. Agricultural Department should be in a position to supply 
seed to any cultivators who wish to grow it. Whilst we do not recom- 
mend any active measures to promote the cultivation of American 
cotton, we do not consider it desirable that it should be discouraged, 
bhouid mterest m this variety be maintained even to a small extent 
the work of the Department in spreading it will be rendered easier’ 
once a peremual water supply is assured. We are, therefore, of opinion 
that the Department should render all assistance possible, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Central Cotton Committee, the formation of which we 
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Botanical work. 


iiave proposed in Ckapter XIX below^ in marketing any American 
cotton produced. 

106. WMlst we are of opinion^tkat^tlie main botanicaWork should 

be on American cotton, we consider that, 
whether the Sukkur Barrage materialises or 
not, selection work on deshi cottons with a view to the evolution of 
superior types with longer staple and higher ginning percentage should 
be carried out on the hues we have already laid down for other provinces. 
We wmuld here mention that efforts were made some years ago to raise 
the ginning percentage of deshi cotton by distributing from Mirpurkhas 
the seed of the cotton grown at Bhitshah which has a good reputation 
and a high ginning percentage. Although the seed given out was not 
that of a pure variety, the evidence we received showed that a consider¬ 
able improvement was effected as a result of this work. In regard to 
American cotton, we would recommend that special attention should 
be devoted to selection work on the Triumph variety as this appears 
most hkely to prove suitable to conditions in Sind. As we have already 
stated, the evidence submitted to us shows that imported varieties only 
succeed in India after acclimitization and, in these circumstances, 
selection work on Triumph is more likely to improve fruitful in results 
than the importation of fresh seed of that or any other variety. A 
comparison between the results obtained from Triumph and deshi 
cotton drawn up by the Deputy Director of Agriculture in 1916 on 
the basis of the farm records at Mirpurkhas is of interest. According 
to this, the average yield of the Triumph variety for three seasons was 
i 39 pounds of Tca^xis against 935 pounds for the local variety, whilst 
the ginning percentage was 31-1 against 33*5. There was thus a 
balance of outturn in favour of the local variety of at least 25 per cent., 
but it was pointed out that, except in 1914-15, when the cotton market 
was disorganised owing to the war, the premium for American cotton 
had fallen far below 25 per cent. Whilst this comparison is of interest, 
it cannot be regarded as in any way final. In the first place, the com¬ 
parison was between deshi cotton and an imported variety, on which 
no^ selection work had been done with a view to the elimination of un¬ 
suitable types and to obtaining a higher ginning percentage. In the 
second place, the land on which the cotton was growm w^as uneven and 
scarcely suitable for tests of this nature. Lastly, the fact that the 
full premium was not obtained for the American cotton was due to 
lack of organisation and had no real relation to the intrinsic merits of 
the cotton. Experience, especially in the Punjab where conditiL 
except in regard to water supply. We similar to those in Sind but are 
not so^ xavourable^ to the cultivation of American cotton, shows that 
fr a suitable type is evolved, American cotton yields more heavily than 
varieties under irrigation. Any comparison betw^een the two 
siouid be based on trustworthy valuations and not on the prices actually 
ob amed in present conditions. As we have explained elsewhere, the 

value of a particular variety of cotton 
ult to obtain when it is not produced in commercial quantities, 
we consider that American cotton of the Triumph variety offers 
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the most hopeful prospects of success in Sind, we are of opinion that 
a new series of experiments on the lines we have suggested for American 
cotton should be started with Egyptian cotton, preferably with the 
Mitaffifji variety. 


107. Erom.what has been stated in paragraph 88 above, it will be 

seen that there is a very wide scope for the 
Improvement^ ^in cuitva- improvement of cultivation in Sind. The 

inefficiency of the present methods of cultiva¬ 
tion is, we are convinced, mainly due to the absence of an assured supply 
of water and its consequence, the fallow system. No great improve¬ 
ment can be expected until Sind obtains a perennial water supply. 
That once secured, a rapid advance may confidently be expected. The 
introduction of improved implements, suitable rotations, sowing in lines 
and interculture will then be possible. In regard to rotations, we would 
mention that we were much impressed by the success which has been 
obtained with berseem on the Government farms. The crops raised 
were as good if not better than those grown in similar conditions in 
Egypt. The work on the farms has shown that this crop forms the 
most suitable rotation with cotton in Sind. The question whether it 
can be successfully grown in that Province has, therefore, an important 
bearing on the future of long staple cotton. We do not, however, foresee 
any great extension of the cultivation of berseem unless seed can be 
produced in paying quantities in India and a more intensive sy.stem 
of cultivation is followed. Berseem requires more water than wheat 
and, so long as there is plenty of fallow land available, the cultivator 
will prefer to grow a crop such as wheat in the mbi season as he can sell 
it more easily. It is only when the intensity is as high as one hundred 
per cent, that a rah fodder crop will be extensively grown. In .such 
conditions, a rabi fodder crop such as berseem can be sown with cotton 
in October whereas wheat requires preliminary cultivation and should, 
if possible, be grown after a fallow. The extensive cultivation of ber¬ 
seem like that of long staple cotton will, therefore, only be possible 
with a perennial water supply. 


108. In order that the Agiicultural Department should be ... . 

Establishment of pumping deal with the new conditions whicl: 

stetions. ensue on the completion of the Sukkui 

Barrage and the canals taking off from it, w< 
are of opimon that three agricultural stations with pumping installa¬ 
tions should be established as soon as possible. One of these miffiii 
be on the Nara Supply Channel, one near Sakrand, about half way 
down the proposed Rohri-Hyderabad Canal, and the third on the Euleh 
Canal m the^outh of the tract which will be commanded by the Rohri- 
xlyaerabad Canal. The area of each station should be at least 200 
iT" ^ Pf ^nnial supply of water will be available by pumping. 
It will be possible to work out on these stations, on a small scale, the 

tS™ ® construction of the Sulckut 

Earra^e. The intensity eventually decided upon for the Rohxi-Hvdera- 

bad, Jamrao and Eastern Nara Canals should be strictly adhered to 
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on the greater part of the area but, at the same time, work on the opti¬ 
mum intensity of 200 per cent, should be carried out on the remainder 
Particular attention should be paid to improved methods of cultivation 
of cotton more especially to that of sowing in lines. Careful compara¬ 
tive tests with American, Egyptian and deshi cotton should be carried 
out under perennial conditions and efforts should be made to discover 
the most suitable rotation with cotton in Sind in such conditions. It 
should be the object of these stations to obtain practical results which 
will enable the Agricultural Department to give the cultivators on the 
perennial canals trustworthy advice from the outset and to ensure 
that the development under those canals should proceed on thoroughly 
sound lines from the commencement. 

109. It is obviously impossible for us, at this stage, to make any 

. ... .... recommendations in regard to the establish- 

perennfal Lnals!^ ment of seed farms and the distribution of the 

seed of long staple cotton in Sind where, it 
should be mentioned, the co-operative movement has made little pro¬ 
gress, We would only emphasise the necessity for the retention by 
the Agricultural Department of control over the distribution of the 
seed of any variety of long staple cotton which it is eventually decided 
to give out.* We would point out that, by the time the Department 
is in a position to take action in this respect, it will have the advantage 
of the experience gained in other provinces and should therefore have 
little difficulty in deciding upon the policy which is most suitable for 
adoption in Sind. We would, however, suggest in this connexion that 
the question of making large capitalist grants of land under the peren¬ 
nial canals j from two to five thousand acres in extent, should be con¬ 
sidered. If it is found that the land system of the Province renders 
such grants possible, they would be of great use in many ways. Their 
existence would greatly facilitate the development of the tract. The 
large scale production, which they would mean, would assist the 
surrounding cultivators in marketing their produce and should go far 
to solve the difficult problem of securing a proper price for it. They 
could be utilised, to a large extent, as seed farms as they have been 
in the Punjab where, as already stated, grants have in some cases been 
made on condition that the grantees should utilise a proportion of their 
land for growing pure seed required by the Agricultural Department. 
We would suggest that some of ‘ these grants might be made on 
condition that the land is cultivated by steam ploughs, as this would 
also help to bring about the more speedy development of the tract by 
reducing the amount of labour required. With direct cultivation by 
steam power, as compared with cultivation on the half share system, 
a landholder can afford to spend on cultivation and maintenance up to 
half the gross value of the crops produced, before he is in a worse 
position than a landholder farming on the half share system. 

110. At present, Sind has one Deputy Director of Agriculture only 

whose headquarters are at Mitpurkhas. Com- 
fegard to staff. mumcation with Bombay is difficult and the 

Director of Agriculture has his hands so fulj 
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in the Presidency proper that his visits to Sind are very infrequent. 
The conditions in Sind are entirely different from those in the rest of 
the Presidency and the problems which will confront the Agricultural 
Department, if the Sukkur Barrage becomes an accomplished fact, are 
so important and complicated that we consider it desirable that tlie. 
Agricultural Department in Sind should have a separate Director of 
Agriculture, whose headquarters should be at Karachi. For the present, 
we are of opinion that it will be sufficient if the Province is given two 
Deputy Directors, one for Ux-)per and one for Lower Sind. The head- 
cjuarters of the Deputy Director for Lower Sind should be fixed at 
Karachi. Mirpurkhas is not only unhealthy but is not on the main 
line of railway through the Province and is therefore difficult of access. 
We understand that it was originally selected as the headciuarters of 
the Deputy Director as a temporary arrangement whicli, Ins, liowcviu’, 
since become permanent. The main work of the Deputy Dirccttor for 
Upper Sind should be that on the pumping stations, tlie cstablislirnent 
of which we have proposed above and his headquarters miglit con¬ 
veniently be Sukkur. It follows from the recommendations we liavc^ 
made in paragraph 106 that we regard the appointment of an ISconomic 
Botanist for Sind as essential. The most important work of such an 
officer, who should possess special qualifications in fesearch, should 
be on American and Egyptian cotton on the lines we have laid down, 
but he should also devote attention tt) the improvement of des'hi (jotton. 
In view of the fact that very little botanical work of any kind lias liither- 
to been done on the crops grown in Sind, we would not confine him 
entirely to cotton, though other crops should occupy a secondary posi¬ 
tion. 

As conditions in Sind much more closely resemble those of the Punjab 
than of the rest of the Bombay Presidency, we consider it desirable tliat 
the reorganised Agricultural Department should work in close touc‘.li 
with the Punjab Department. We are of opinion that Sind should 
eventually have an agricultural college of its own, either at Karachi 
or Hyderabad but that, meanwhile, the subordinate staff required should 
be trained at the Lyallpiir Agricultural College rather than at Poona. 
Training at the latter college is, in our view, of little benefit to men 
who have to work in the conditions which jprevail in Sind. 

111. Our recommendations and conclusions in this chapter may he 
Summary, summarized as follows :— 

In regard to cotton under irrigation :— 

(1) The main reason for the failure of past efforts to grow Egyp- 

tian and American cotton in Sind has been the unsatis¬ 
factory character of the water supply. 

(2) There are no prospects of the successful cultivation of long 

staple c<^ton in Sind, unless the Sukkur Barrage Project 
IS carried out. 
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(8) If the Sukkor Barrage and the connected canals are con¬ 
structed, an area of 400,000 acres of long staple cotton 
under the Bohri-Hyderabad, the Januao and the Eastern 
Nara Canals may be confidently anticipated. 

(4) In present conditions of supply, no area of long staple cotton 

can be looked for on any of the canals not affected by 
the Sukkur Barrage Project, 

(5) In constructing the canals taking ofi from the Sukkur Barrage, 

their possible enlargement to permit of an intensity of 
irrigation of at least 75 per cent, should be kept in view. 

(6) If the Sukkur Barrage Project is carried out, the water rates 

in Sind might eventually be brought up to the Punjab 
level, the rate for rice, in any case, being raised to corre¬ 
spond more nearly to the amount of water used. 

C?) The cultivation of rice should be entirely prohibited in tracts 
under the perennial canals in Sind in which it is not already 
grown, but, beyond the raising of the rate for rice, there 
should be no other restriction in areas in winch it is at 
present cultivated. 

(8) A careful survey of the subsoil water table should be carried 

out, either prior to or concurrently with the construction 
of the Sukkur Barrage. 

(9) The question of the prevention of malaria should be inves¬ 

tigated, if the Barrage Project is undertaken. 

in regard to the colonization of the area affected by the Sukkm- 
Barrage Project 

(10) The question whether the land system of the Province is 

such as to render large areas of waste land on the new 
canals available for colonization should be thoroughly in¬ 
vestigated by a strong Committee. 

(11) If this proves to be the case, the desirability of making 

capitalist grants on the' new^canals should be considered, 
such grants to be from two to five thousand acres in extent 
and to be made on conditions which would promote the 
speedy development of the tract and also render large sup- 
plies of pure seed available. 

In regard to the work of the Agricultural Department 

(12) If it is eventually decided to abandon the Sukkur Barrage 

Project, all work on exotic cottons in Sind should be given 
up at the same time. 

(13) Meanwhile no active'propaganda in favour of American 

cotton should be carried on but the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment should continue to be in a iosition to supply seed 
to any cultivators who desire'it and should assist in the 
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(14) The main botanical work of the Agricuitural Department 

should be on American and Egyptian cotton and should 
be directed to the evolution of better strains of the Triumph 
and Mitaffiffi varieties. 

(15) Fmiher efforts should also be made to evolve-varieties of 

desM cotton of long staple and higher ginning percentage 
than those at present grown. 

(16) Three pumping stations should be established on which the 

problems which will arise on the completion of the Sukkur 
Barrage and the connected canals should be worked out. 
Amongst such problems would be improvements in culti¬ 
vation, suitable rotations, the cultivation of berseem and 
the like. 

Ill regard to agricultural staff :— 

(17) The Agricultural Department in Sind should be separated 

fi'om that of Bombay and should have its own Director 
of Agriculture with headquarters at Karachi. , 

(18) The Province should be divided into two circles. An addi¬ 

tional Deputy Director should be appointed for Upper 
Sind, with headquarters at Sukkur, whose main work 
would be the charge of the pumping stations, the establish¬ 
ment of which is suggested. 

(19) An Economic Botanist should be appointed to the Province 

whose main work should be on cotton, especially the 
American and Egyptian varieties. 

(20) Until such time as Sind has an Agricultural College of its 

own, the subordinate staff of the Agricultural Department 
should be trained at the Lyallpur Agricultural College 
rather than at the Poona College. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Bombay. 


Statistical. 


112. According to the figures for 1915-16, the area of the Bombay 

Presidency proper, exclusive both of Sind, 
which has been dealt with in the preceding 
chapter, and of Native States, is 48,642,709 acres. The net area actually 
cropped during the five years ending 1916-17 averaged 26,161,000 acres, 
of which 3,962,000 acres were under cotton. The percentage of the 
area under cotton to the total area cropped was 15*1, a percentage 
which is only exceeded in Baroda and the Central Provinces and Berar. 
The percentage of the area under cotton to the total area under that 
crop througfiout India averaged 17*7 for the five years ending 1916-17. 
In addition, the Native States in the Presidency returned an average 
area of 2,191,000 acres under cotton for the same quinquennium, a 
percentage of 9-8 of the total area under cotton in India. These figures 
are exclusive of those for the Baroda State which is in direct political 
relations with the Government of India and which we have consequently 
dealt with separately. We would, mention, however, that Baroda 
territory is so intermingled with British districts that it is impossible 
to treat it entirely as a distinct unit for'our present purpose. Eefer- 
ences to conditions in Baroda will, therefore, be found throughout this 
chapter. It will be evident from the figures given above, that Bombay 
and Baroda form together the most important cotton growing tract in 
India. It is not surprising, in these circumstances, that the cotton 
problems are more complex and dijB&cult than they are elsewhere. 


Olimate and soil. 


113. The cotton growing tracts of the Bombay Presidency fall into 

four maih divisions between which, however, 
there is no well defined boundary. The tract 
which produces the cotton which passes by the trade name of Dhol- 
leras ’’ comprises the greater part of North Gujarat, i.c., the Ahmedabad 
and part of the Kaira and Panch Mahals Districts, the adjoining parts 
of the Baroda State and the greater part of Kathiawar. Immediately 
south of it is the tract” which produces the cotton known by the trade 
as ‘"Broach.” This tract, which, as a whole, forms Southern Gujarat, 
includes the Broach and Surat districts in British territory and the 
adjacent parts of the Baroda State, more especially the district of 
Navsaxi. Outlying parts of it are also to be found in Kathiawar., The 
third main division, which produces the cotton known as “ Khandesh,” 
originally included only the two districts of East and West Khandcsh 
but now comprises the Nasik, Ahmednagar and Sholapur districts and 
tfie northern part of the Bijapur district. All these districts, with the 
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exception of Bijapur, form part of the Bombay Deccan. The fourth 
main division is that which produces the cotton the trade name of 
which is “ Kumpta-Dharwar.” It includes the districts of Dharwar, 
Belgaum and the greater part of Bijapur as well as several Native States, 
of which Kolhapur and Sangli are the most important, and thus com¬ 
prises practically the whole of that part of Bombay which is known as 
the Karnatak. "The climate of the cotton giovhng tracts differs very 
considerably. Gujarat has an ample rainfall of thirty to forty inches, 
which increases from north to south and by far the greater part of 
which is received from the sopth west monsoon. It has a pleasant 
cold season but the heat is oppressive during the summer months. The 
temperature falls on the burst of the monsoon brrt the air remains hot 

and siiltrv till October. The climate of the Deccan districts resembles 
«/ 

that of Bexar, being very hot in March, April and May and fairly tem¬ 
perate for the rest of the year. The rainfall varies from twenty to 
thirty inches. The bulk of it is received from the south west monsoon 
but there are heavy storms from the north east in October. The Kar¬ 
natak districts, with the exception of Bijapur, where climatic conditions 
differ little from those of the Deccan, have, a heavier rainfall than the 
latter, especially in its western portion, the average at Belgaum being 
52-30 inches. They receive more rain from the north east monsoon 
than any of the other cotton growing tracts and the extremes of tem¬ 
perature are not so marked. 

The soils of the Presidency vary with its natural divisions. In 
Gujarat they are classed in two main divisions, "kali and goradii. The 
first is the black cotton soil of which extensive tracts are found in Broach 
and Surat. It is supposed to be result of an alluvium brought down 
by the Tapti and hTarbada rivers and corresponds to the black cotton 
soil of the Central Provinces and Berar. soils are characterized 

by immense depth, varying from the drift sands of Ahmedabad to the 
rich loam of Kaira. They are entirely alluvial. The soil of the cotton 
tracts of the Deccan and the Karnatak is also mainly black cotton soil 
formed, in this instance, by the weathering of the trap rock. It varies 
greatly both in texture and in depth. 


114. The cotton crop of the Bombay Presidency presents more 

botanical problems than any other part of 


Varieties ot cotton grown. Tv, j.v. m xx ^ 
(i) Dholleras. The cotton 1 


mown as “ Dholleras 


9 ) 


IS 


especially diverse in its botanical characteris¬ 


tics. It is generally accepted that, previous to the famine years of 
1899-1900, the prevailing type was a variety of G. herbaceum, known 
as lali-o, with a staple of |-ths to |ths inch and a ginning percentage of 
33. Lal/io has now, to a verj’’ large extent, been replaced by a mixture 
of various varieties. In the neighbourhood of Viramgam in theiAlmieda- 
bad district and in parts of Kathiaw'ar and Cutch, the variety known 
as ivagad, which is also G. herbaceum, is grown almost pure. It is peculiar 
in that the bolls do not open even when the cotton is ripe. The cotton 
is, therefore, picked in the bolls and is extracted subseq^uently. It is 
the best cotton in the mixture, its staple being fths inch to fths inch 






and its ginning percentage S3. In tTie Kaira and Pancli Mahals district 
and in the Daskroi taluJca of Ahmedabad, the varieties known as Jcanvi 
and goghari are found. Kanviy the staple of Avhich is from |ths to 
|ths inch and the ginning percentage 35, is, in reality, only a mixture 
of Broach and goghari cotton. Goghari is an inferior variety of Q. 
herhaceuryiy the origin of -vyhich is obscure. It has a weak staple of l-ths 
to |ths inch in length and a ginning percentage of 40. Over large tracts 
of Alimedabad and Kathiawar, the prevailing type of cotton is that 
known by the trade as matJiiOy a mixture the constituents of which 
are the same as those of the Khandesh mixture with the addition of 
the variety known as G. neglectum Imthiawarense. Of the varieties of 
neglectum, three, G- N, cutcMcum, G. N. katJiiawarense and G, N, roseuniy 
predominate. The first two were introduced from Berar and Khandesh 
in 1899-1900 to replace lalio which was almost exterminated by the 
drought of those years. The third, G. N, roseum, is a more recent im¬ 
portation. The staple of the constituents of the mixture are the same 
as in Khandesh and its ginning percentage is 32. Rozi or jaria, a variety 
of G. obtusifolmm and a perennial cotton, is found in the Kaira district. 
Its staple is |ths to fths inch in length and its ginning percentage 35. 
In addition to these varieties, mention should be made of Bourbon 
cotton {G. vurpurascens) which represents the only survival of' the 
attempts, which are described below, to introduce exotic cottons into 
this tract and is still found in hedges in the Ahmedabad and Kaira 
districts. In recent years, several cultivators in those two districts, 
in which cotton is often grown under well irrigation, have grown Cam¬ 
bodia (G^. hirsiitum). At the outset, it met with some success but it 
was eventually abandoned almost everywhere in favour of lalio which 
w^as considered more certain and profitable, especially as great difficulty 
\yas experienced in disposing of the small quantities of Cambodia pro¬ 
duced. 

The following table shows the percentage composition of the mixture 
grown in the '' Dholleras ’’ tract. It will be seen that, in many cases, 
even when the cotton passes under the specific name of lalio, wagady 
etc., it contains a proportion of other varieties. 




























115. Whatever may have been the position formerly, it is now 

(ii) Broach tract. impossible to treat the tract which produces 

Broach ” cotton as a whole botanically and 
is must he sub-divided into three tracts. The first of these comprises 
■the Broach district north of the Narbada and the adjacent parts of 
Baroda with some outlying areas in Kathiawar. The second tract 
includes the southern part of the Broach district as well as the Surat 
district. No definite boundary can be laid down between this and the 
third tract, of which the centre is Navsari. The cotton of the whole 
Broach tract reaches its maximum excellence at Bilimora in the Navsari 
district. It should be clearly understood that, throughout the three 
sub-divisions mentioned above, except for the small amount of Bourbon 
cotton {Q. fur'pumscens) which is grown for domestic purposes, only 
one species of cotton is found, viz., G. lierhacetm. No tangible distinc¬ 
tions are to be found in the plants themselves, and the differences in 
the lint and, to a less extent, in the ginning percentage do not manifest 
themselves until after the’ crop is ripe. The position in the Broach 
tract, taken as a whole, is that the cotton increases steadily in value 
from the north downwards. All the evidence we have received goes 
to'show that, until recent years, the cotton of the first of the three tracts 
which, for convenience, may be called the Broach deshi tract, 'was the 
same excellent type of G. herbacemi as that grown in the Surat and 
Navsari tracts. Unfortunately there existed in this tract, more especially 
in the Amod and .Jambusar ictluJcdS) the inferior variety of G* JiCThcic&ii/Wj^ 
known as goghari, to which reference has been made in the preceding 
paragraph. The high ginning percentage of this variety brought it 
into such favour with the cultivators that its extension throughout 
the Broach desM tract has proceeded with extreme rapidity and it has 
been the main cause of the fall in the reputation of all Broach cotton • 
in recent years. There is good reason to believe that it will continue 
to spread both in the Broach deshi tract and in the Surat and Navsari 
tracts unless immediate steps are taken to check its extension. In 
regard to the two latter tracts, it would appear that the superioritv 
of the cotton grown in the Navsari tract to that grown in the Surat 
tract is due to the more genial climate, resulting from its closer proxi¬ 
mity to the sea, and to the slightly higher proportion of clay in the soil. 
Ihe staple of the cotton ^own in the Broach deshi tx&cb is fths inch 
to fths inch and its ginning percentage 32, except where it is grown 
with goghan and becomes the_mixtuxe known as Jcanvi. Its staple then 

OK ginning percentage increases 

to 36. The staple of the cotton grown in the Surat tract is |-ths inch 
and Its ginning percentage is 32. The corresponding figures for the 
Navsan tract are one inch and 31, 

4 

XU cotton grown in the Broach deshi tract has shown 

that the composition of the cotton is as given in the following table 
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Name. 

Locality. 

Broach 

variety. 

Gogliari 

variety. 

DesM 

• • • 

• 

• 

• 

Ankleswar 

63-6 

36*6 

Deshi 

• • • 

• 

• 

• 

Hansot . 

1 

93*1 

6-9 

Gogtari , 

• • • 

« 

• 

• 

Bajpmla 

89*7 

10*3 

Gogliari . 

• • • 

• 

• 

• 

Jambusar 

7-9 

92-1 

Gogliari . 

« • • 



• 

Broach . ^ 

20*7 

79*3 

DesM 

• • « 

• 

• 

• 

Broach . 

62*4 

4:7*4 


All analysis of the cotton grown in the Surat and Navsari tracts 
has shown that it consists throughout of the pure Broach variety, except 
in the Choreshi tahiJca where the cotton contains 8*3 per cent, of gogliari 
and in the Olpad tahilca, where the percentage of gogJiari is 2-5. 

116. The cotton known by the trade as Khandesh ” which, as 

already stated, is grown in East and West 
Khandesh, Ahmednagar, JNasik, bholapur and 
part of Bijapur, consists of a mixture of the same varieties of Gassyf mm 
neglectum as are found in the Central Provinces and Berar. There are 
G. N. malvense, G. N, venm^ G, N. cutchicmn and (?. N. roseim. The 
mixture includes, as in the Central Provinces and Berar, a small propor¬ 
tion of the Upland Georgian variety {Q. hirsutum), a survival of past 
efforts to introduce exotic cottons into Khandesh. Bani {G, indicum) 
is, however, entirely absent. The staple of the Khandesh mixture is 
slightly shorter than that grown in Berar, being on an average |ths 
inch to fths inch. Its ginning percentage is 32. (?. N. rosemn is now 
gradually replacing the mixture, though its progress has been much 
slower than in Berar. It is estimated that 30,000 acres are now tinder 
this variety in a pure state. The staple of roseum in Khandesh is from 
fths to |ths inch and its ginning percentage is 38. 


117. The most important variety of cotton grown in the Kumpta- 

(iv) Kumpta-Dharwar tract. Bharwar tract, which, as mentioned above, 

includes the districts of Bharwar and Belgauin, 
the greater part of Bijapur and the Native States of Kolhapur, Sangli, 
etc., is that known as kumpta, a variety of G. herbaceum, which is grown 
throughout the tract. It is at its best in Belgaum but is almost equally 
good in Bharwar, falling off in quality further eastwards. It differs 
from the variety of 0. herbaceum ^own in Gujarat in its shorter period 
of growth, smaller bolls and lower ginning percentage, the latter being 
only 26. The staple of the humpta variety is |ths inch in length. The 
cotton known as '' Saw ginned Bharwaror '' Bharwar American ” 
1 ^ a more or less intimate mixture of two acclimatized varieties, Upland 
Georgian {G. Tiifsutim) and New Orleans ((?. mexicctfium). It is mainly 
found in the Bharwar district where it is usually grown as a mixture 
With Jmmpta, sometimes intentionally but more often unintentionally. 



The staple of Dharwar American is |ths to -|-ths inch and its ginnino' 
percentage 30. Of minor importance in this tract are Cambodia {G. 
hirsutum) which is now grown on about five thousand acres in the Gada® 
and Ron taluhas of the Dharwar district and Dharwar Broach, introduced 
by the Agricultural Department some ten j-ears ago. The latter is 
grown on about five thousand acres in the west of the Dharwar district 
where the south west monsoon sets in sufficiently early to give it the 
long season necessary for its successful cultivation. 

118. In North Gujarat and in Khandesh, cotton is sown in June. 

Cultivation of cotton. South Gujarat, cotton is sown between 

June and September and cotton sown in Sep¬ 
tember often does very well. In the north of the Broach tract, resowing 
in July and August is often necessary. Picking in Gujarat commences 
in January and continues until April and May. The growing season 
may thus be said to extend over 200 days but the climate is cool during 
the formation of the bolls which takes as much as sixty days. In 
Khandesh, which has a much shorter season, picking begins in October 
and is over in December. In the Karnatak, which receives more rain 
from the north east monsoon than any of the other cotton growing 
tracts, sowing does not commence till the latter part of August and 
extends into September. Picking takes place from March till May. 
The cultivation of cotton throughout the Bombay Presidency is very 
good, especially in the Broach tract, where it is perhaps more thorough 
and advanced than in any other part of India. In Gujarat and in the 
heavier soils in Khandesh, the land is seldom ploughed but is harrowed 
during the dry season after the harvest of the preceding crop. Plough¬ 
ing is, however, the general practice in the lighter soils in Khandesh 
and throughout the Karnatak. In the latter tract, the land is some¬ 
times dug over by hand, owing to the presence of deeply rooted weeds 
and grasses. Such weeds and grasses are specially common in North 
Gujarat and are found more or less throughout the Deccan as well as 
in large tracts in Khandesh. Lavala {Cyperus rotundiis) is worst in 
Gujarat, whilst in the Deccair and the Karnatak, hariali [Gynodon 
daoiylon) and hunda {Ischcemim filosim) give most trouble and' prove 
serious enemies to cotton. Experiments with gear and steam ploughs 
have been carried out by the Agricultural Department in the Karnatak 
and have met with a moderate measure of success. Cotton throughout 
the Presidency is sown in lines with drills and, in the Broach tract, it 
is the practice to thin it out subsequently. On deep retentive soils 
in that tract, which have a good rainfall, rice is sometimes grown with 
cotton either in the same row or in alternate rows. It is, however, 
the subordinate crop. Coriander and other condiments, and occasionally 
sesamum or gram, are also often grown with cotton, especially when 
there are formd to be gaps in the latter crop. In Kaira, the perennial 
rozi cotton is invariably grown in rows viitii bajra {Pennisetum typhoi- 
deum). Interculture is most efficient in the Broach tract but is also 
very weU done in Khandesh. In the former tract, the Agricultural 
Department has had some success in introducing planting in squares, 
which enables interculture to be done in both directions. An obstacle 



io the progress of this method is presented by the fact that it takes 
more time than the ordinary method but it is estimated that about 
ten thousand acres are now sown in this way. The naost usual rotation 
throughout the Presidency is cotton and juar {Sorghum vulgare). In 
the Dholleras tract, hajra {Pennisetum typhoideum) takes the place of 
juar on light soils and wheat is occasionally substituted for it on heavy 
soils. In the Broach tract, laug {Ijathyrus sativus^ wheat or tuT {Cajauus 
ifidicus') often take the place of 'j'uar. Cotton, however, often follows 
cotton, especially in the Surat and Navsari districts. Eallowino- is much 
resorted to in these tracts and cotton is often sown in rows from six 
to twelve feet apart, the intervening space being left unoccupied and 
thoroughly cultivated, to be sown with cotton in the following year. 
Efforts have been made by the Agricultural Department to introduce 
leguminous crops, especially ground-nut, into the rotation and also to 
secure the cultivation of sauri hemp with cotton as a green manure. 
Both these methods have been taken up on a fairly large scale in the 
Broach tract and, in Khandesh, the cultivation of ground-nut as a 
rotation with cotton ]s spreadmg rapidly. It should be mentioned 
that, although in the Dharwar x\merican part of the Kumpta Dharwar 
tract, that \ariety is often sown with Kiim'pta^ the latter ripens later 
so that both varieties are marketed fairly pure. Throughout the whole 
of the Bombay cotton tracts, cotton occupies an unusually high propor¬ 
tion of the cropped area, which means that a three year rotation is 
seldom found. ^ Cotton is usually grown in alternate years and fxequently 
in two successive years. The most usual manure is farm-yard manure, 
but, as elsewhere,^ the supply of this is limited and it is rarely apiffied 
more than once in three years. Artificial manures have not proved 
profitable in the case of cotton. Poudrette and crude night soil have 
given excellent results in Gujarat 'and Khandesh but their use as a 
manure has, until very recently, been no more popular in Bombay 
than in other parts of India. Cultivators are now, however, bemnniim 
to use them where proximity to a municipality renders them available. 

119. The history of the efforts to grow exotic cottons in Bombay as 

History of efforts to intro- 7® f ® indigenous varieties is 

duce exotic cotton in ? lengthy and only a brief, and necessarily 
Bombay. imperfect, sketch of it can here be given. It 

commences, as does that of Madras, about 1790 
when_ Dr. Anderson was employed to distribute seed from Malta and 
Mauritius throughout the Peninsula. The Bourbon cotton, which is 
Still to be found in parts of the cotton tracts as well as in the Konkan, 
IS a relic of his work. A fresh supply of seed was obtained from 
Mauritius in 1812, and was distributed to the Collectors of Broach 
and Surat. Experiments with this variety on a fairly large scale 
were earned out by an Assistant Surgeon named Gilders in laira in 
81o and the following years, but in spite of the offer of money prizes 
for its successful cultivation, proved a failure. About 1830, the first 
two experimental farms in India were opened, that at Broach being 
pace Under the superintendence of Mr. Finney, whilst Dr. Lush was 
to the charge of the experiments in the Deccan, including 
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Khandesh, and at Dliarwar, where the second farm was located. 
Although the introduction of American’ cotton into Dharwar is often 
attributed to Dr. Lush, neither his work nor that of Mr. Finney left 
any real mark on cotton in Bombay. Of the twelve .American planters 
who, as already mentioned in the chapter on the United Provinces, 
were brought out to India in 1840, three were allotted to Bombay, 
where they started work in Broach. They entertained so little hope 
of ultimate success and were so discontented with their prospects that 
they shortly afterwards resigned their appointments. In spite of this, 
it was decided to continue the experiments but although the services of 
planters from other provinces were secured, neither in Broach nor in 
Khandesh was any success obtained. Trials of exotics carried out 
about this time both by officials and non-officials all over Gujarat, 
the Deccan and the Konkan were no more fruitful in results. It was 
only in Dharwar that there has been any survival of tlie work of the 
twelve planters in India and, even there, the initiative came from 
Mr. A. N. Shaw, the Collector. New Orleans seed grown by him in 
the Hubli talulca in 184.2 was favourably reported on by Mr. Mercer, 
one of the planters, who had been transferred to Bom.bay from the 
United Provinces and, partly as a result of his efforts, and partly owing 
to the fact that Government in the early years agreed to purchase the 
whole of the crop, its cultivation, in spite of some checks, made rapid 
progress, the area under it reaching 178,682 acres in 1861--62. About 

1868, the reputation of the Dharwar-American variety fell, owing to 
adulteration and admixture with the indigenous cotton. The clifl-erence 
in price between Dharwar-American and kimipta which, in 1850-51, 
had been from IcL to IfrL per pound in favour of the former had, in 

1869, dropped to a farthing. Steps were, however, taken to prevent 
the careless sowing of mixed American and indigenous cotton and to 
secure that the saw gins used for ginning the former were kept in proper 
order and this resulted in a marked improvement in the quality of the 
cotton. 

A Cotton Commissioner was appointed for the Bom.bay Presidency 
in 1863, the first holder of the appointment being Dr. Forbes. Shortly 
afterwards, four superintendents of cotton experiments were also ap¬ 
pointed who were posted to Dharwar, Gujarat, Khandesh and Sind 
respectively. Trials of Sea Island, Egyptian, Peruvian, and other 
exotics were carried out at Viramgam and Surat and in Khandesh and 
attempts were made to introduce Dharwar American, Hinganghat and 
Broach into parts of the Presidency in which they were not already grown 
but these fared no better than their predecessors. The efforts of 
Mr. Ashburner, Collector of Khandesh, in 1866, to stamp out the variety 
Imown as Kagpur jari vilayati or Old Khandesh” which resulted in 
driving it into Berar have already been mentioned in the chapter on 
the Central Provinces. In 1873-74, it was decided that the experi¬ 
ments in introducing exotics into Khandesh should be abandoned but 
they were renewed in the case of Dharwar American about 1879-80. 
It should be mentioned that fresh seed was imported from America 
at intervals and distributed in the Dharwar district. In 1883-84j the 
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Work of tiie Cotton Department was taken dver by tke Department 
of Land Kecords and Agriculture. This history of cotton improvement 
in Bombay for the next few years is almost entirely that of experiments 
with American and other varieties on the Bhadgaon farm in Khandesh. 
It is unnecessary to describe these at length and it is sufficient to say 
that when the farm was sold in 1892-93, Mr. Ozanne, then Director of 
Land Eecords and Agriculture, considered that it had been proved 
that long stapled varieties, though not successful when sown at once 
as received from America, would succeed well if acclimatized at Dharwar 
and that such cottons were useful on light land. Meanwhile in 1891- 
92, and subsequent years, American cotton had been tried at Nadiad 
in Gujarat, Dharwar American in the Nara Valley and Egyptian cotton 
in various places in Gujarat and elsewhere but with the usual lack of 
success. By 1897-98, Mr. Mollison, then Deputy Director of Agricul¬ 
ture, had come to the conclusion that exotic varieties of cotton were 
unsuited to the conditions of Indian agriculture, that an indigenous 
variety found suitable in one district might prove unsuitable to another 
and that the only hope of improvement lay in taking the varieties that 
were found in general cultivation and,in trying to improve them by 
selection of seed carried on from year to year. From this time onwards, 
the attempts, to introduce exotics into the Bombay Presidency may 
be said practically to have ceased, though experiments with American 
and Egyptian varieties continued to be 'carried out on the farms, more 
especially between 1905 and''1910. With the exception of unsuccessful 
attempts to introduce tree cottons into the Karnatak, the introduction 
of Cambodia on a small scale in the west of the Dharwar district and 
some work on Dharwar American in the same district, the energies • of 
the Agricultural Department have been devoted to the improvement 
of the indigenous cottons and are described in detail below. Making 
every allowance for the advance of scientific knowledge since the early 
efforts to introduce exotics in Bombay, we see very little prospect for 
such cotton except in the Kumpta Dharwar tract and are, therefore, 
of opinion that the policy followed by the Agricultural Department 
has been the correct one. 

120. Very little botanical work has so far been done by the Agri^ 

Botanical work cultural Department on the varieties which 

(I) Dholleras." make, up the mixture known as “ Dholleras.^* 

It should, however, be mentioned that experi*" 
ments in hybridization with exotic cottons have been carried out on 
the Nadiad*farm near Ahmedabad but have led to no definite resultB 
as it has been found that none of the hybrids produced is suited to the 
climatic conditions of the tract. 

121. The main botanical work on the cotton of the Broach tract 

(ii) Broach tract. has been carried out at Sur4t, whf3re operations 

cojnmenced in 1896, the object of which, as 
then stated, was to establish a variety of long and silky staple but of 
sufficient Lardiness^ to pay the cultivator to grow it. The crossing 
work carried out resulted, in 1906-06, in the evolution of a cross between 
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humfia and goghari known as 1027 A, wliich was valued as high a^ 
twenty per cent, above the ordinary cotton of the tract. Two other 
crosses, 1338, a cross between Broach and Broach and 1319, a cross 
between Tcumfta and lam'pta, also showed marked superiority over the 
local variety. In 1907-08, there was, however, a set-back to the work. 
It was found that there was considerable variation in the Surat crosses 
and that, whilst the relative advantage in quality which some of them 
possessed over the ordinary cotton was high, their ginning percentage 
was steadily falling. In spite of this, 1,500 pounds of hybrid seed were 
distributed in 1908-09, the growers obtaining a premium of Es. 7 per 
hhar of 924 pounds over the ordinary variety. In 1910-11, the hybrids 
and selected strains on the Surat farm were narrowed down to three, 
'' Selected Surat ” and two crosses, known as 1018 PG and 1027 ALF, 
and three thousand acres were sown with these cottons. The following 
year, matters had progressed so far that a Syndicate was formed by 
certain members of the Bombay Millowners’ Association,' which under¬ 
took to buy the cotton grown from the seed at five per cent, above the 
market rate and to return the seed to the Agricultural Department 
for distribution. The scheme did not, however, prove a success and 
the operations of the Syndicate ceased in 1912-13. We have dealt 
with the causes of this unfortunate result in Chapter XVI. Since the 
break down of the arrangements with the Syndicate, other methods 
of disposing of the cotton grown from the seed supplied by the Agricul¬ 
tural Department have been adopted and= are described in paragraph 
130 below. They have not proved successful in promoting the exten¬ 
sion of the cultivation of the improved strains, the maximum area 
under which, in recent years, has been only 1,200 acres. Although 
three improved strains, Selection lA, the cross known as 1027 ALF 
and Selection II, are still being grown on the farm, it has been decided 
to concentrate almost entirely on Selection lA and the seed given out 
last year was nearly all of this variety. The comparative value of 
the three strains just mentioned and of the local cotton have been worked 
out on the Surat farm as follows :— 


Kame. 

Yield of seed 
cotton per 
acre in 
pounds. 

Ginning per* 
centage. 

Valuation 
per khandi* 




Rs. 

(1) lA . . . . ... 

559 

36‘5 

341 

(2) 1027 ALF . . . 

519 

36*4 

346 

(3)11 . . . . ... 

632 

35:1 

330 

(4) Local cotton 

603 

« 

33-2 

232 ■ 


It should be mentioned that an experimental station has recently 
been established near Broach, the main object of which has been to 
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ascertain definitely the actual characteristics of goghari. Four types of 
this variety were separated and tested hut it was found that none of 
them possessed any good feature from the point of view of quality. 


(iii) Khandesh tract. 


122. The botanical work in the Khandesh tract, since the re-organi¬ 
zation of the Agricultural Department in 
1903-04, has proceeded on very much the same 
lines as in the Central Provinces and Berar. Work on the separation 
of the constituents of the local mixture was commenced in 1905, and it 
was found that, as in Berar, G. neglectum roseim was the most profitable 
both as regards yield and ginning percentage. In this tract, the Agri¬ 
cultural Department has, therefore, mainly devoted its energies to the 
spread of this variety and in 1916-17 seed sxifficient for thirty thousand 
acres was distributed. The Sindewahi cross between bani and “ deshi 
Lahore ” introduced from the Central Provinces has been tried in this 
tract and has produced cotton of fair quality with a ginning percentage 
of about 36. 


123. The main botanical work in the Kumpta Dharwar tract has 

been directed to the improvement of the kumpta 

KuSSta Sohi™'*' Dharwar 

war Branch. farm. It may be mentioned that kumpta, as 

is the case with other varieties of herbaceum, is 
possessed of very stable characteristics and that it is therefore difficult 
to produce anything in the nature of a recognizable improvement 
in it. Eecent researches have, however, shown that the quantity of 
the crop can be sensibly increased by a change in the mode of 
growth. Such a change can be brought about by the selection of an 
early maturing type, the characteristics of which are an upright habit 
of growth with many fruititig branches and few vegetative branches. 
This character is freely inherited although it is sometimes masked by 
the check caused to the leading shoot by the borer which attacks 
its pith. The selections which are now being made aU conform to 
this type, which furnishes a distinguishing mark capable of easy detec¬ 
tion in the field, where plants of the bushy type are most prevalent. 
The more compact habit permits of closer planting and therefore 
results in a heavier crop. It shoxdd be added that the same type 
of plant is being tested in the case of the varieties of herbaceum grown 
in Gujarat, as any factor which tends to an increase in the outturn 
of cotton without adding to the area. under it is obviously of great 
importance and worth careful study. 

The work on the Dharwar farm, which for some years past has been 
confined to the kumpta variety and to Broach cotton introduced from 
Navsari and now known as Dharwar Broach, has resulted in the evolu¬ 
tion of two excellent strains of kumpta, one of which, known as Dharwar 
Selection I, is a selection from kumpta and the other known as the 
kumpta cross is a cross between kumpta and kumpta. A cross between 
kumpta and goghari has also shown great promise. The comparative 
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merits of the various strains and of the local cotton are shown in the 
following table:— 


Name. 

Yield of seed 
cotton per 
acre in 
pounds. 

Ginning per¬ 
centage. 

Value per 
hhandi. 







Bs. 

Selection I . • • 

» 

« 

m 

583 

28 

341 

Kumpia Cross . 

« 

• 

• 

552 

30 

344 

Kumpta X goghari (a) . * 

• 

• 

• 

59S 

32 

325 

Do. (6) 



• 

498 

35 

315 

Local kumpta 


• 

• 1 

527 

25 

310 


Although the humfta cross has reached a field scale and the Depart¬ 
ment, assisted by the local Agricultural Associations has distributed 
seed, for which there is an increasing demand, it is now proposed to give 
out the seed of Selection I instead. The objections to the Immfta cross 
are that it is later than either Selection I or the ordinary hum'pta, is 
more subject to^wilt and produces a certain number of barren plants. 
On the other hand, Selection I has all the agricultural characteristics 
of the ordinary hum'pta to which the cultivator is accustomed. Careful 
control of seed distribution is therefore especially necessary in the case 
of this selection. 


In regard to Dharwar Broach, tests carried on for fourteen years 
on the Dharwar farm have shown that, from the third year onwards, 
there is a steady fall in the ginning percentage which goes down to 28. 
Fresh importations of seed from Broach are therefore necessary. The 
period of growth of this variety is much longer than that of humfta 
and the fact that the time at which it is sown coincides with that of 
j«ar also teUs agamst it. 


The work on American cotton which was, for many years after the 
- . reorganization of the Agricultural Department, 

Cambodia. carried out on the Dharwar farm was trans¬ 

ferred entirely to Gadag in 1912. Numerous 
varieties of Upland American imported from the Urdted States have 
been tested hut, so far, without any definite results. Experience 
throughout India has shown that, wherever annual American cottons 
have been grown, the Upland Georgian type is more immune to the 
efiects of climate and iasect pests than the New Orleans type and steps 
are, therefore, being taken to eliminate the latter from the Dharwar 
American mixture. The comparative tests of the two varieties at 


Gadag have estabhshed that the ginning precentage of the Upland 
variety is 32 against a percentage of 28 for the ordinary mixture and 
that its value is Es. 6 per higher, 








file superiority of Cambodia^ more particularly in tlie matter of 
ginning percentage, which, on the Gadag farm, has been 38 against 
28 for the Dharwar American mixture, appears to have resulted, to a 
somewhat undesirable extent, in the diversion of the attention of the 
Agricultural Department from Dharwar American to this variety. The 
results obtained in the first year after the introduction of Cambodia 
were satisfactory and the variety, consequently, spread with some 
rapidity until it was realized that it suffered severely from rain after 
germination, to which the Dharwar American mixture proved less 
sensitive. Through the usual want of care, many cultivators allowed 
it to become mixed in their fields with the result that their produce 
could not be certified as pure by the Agricultural Department. There 
■ has also been a marked deterioration in staple. 

124. The botanical problems which confront the Agricultural 

Recommendations in Department in the Dholleras tract are, perhaps, 
regard to botanical even more intricate than they are elsewhere. 

The cotton trade has, in recent years, com- 
plamed frequently and seriously in regard to 
the indiscriminate mixture whic|. passes under the name of '' Dholleras 
but it is not an easy matter to suggest a suitable remedy. The de¬ 
struction of the Jierhaceum variety in Kathiawar accounts, in the greatest 
measure, for the recent alteration in the “ Dholleras '' type, another 
reason for which, is, however, the fact that the widely prevalent demand 
for cotton with a high ginning percentage has favoured the extension 
of the inferior goghari and matliio and the increasing importation of 
seed from Jambusar and Khandesh. We consider that the first essen¬ 
tial in this tract is that exhaustive tests should be carried out in order 


work 
(i) Dholleras. 


to ascertain which of the constituents of the present mixture are movst 
suitable to the different parts of the Dholleras tract. Thus, for example, 
wagad should be tested against other varieties near Viramgam and 
Sanand, lalio near Ahmedabad or Kadiad, mathio in either the Dluriidx^^ 
or Gogha taluJca of Ahmedabad, goghari near Jambusar and karwi in 
the extreme south of the tract. It is obvious that, until work of this 
character has been carried out, the Agricultural Department will not 
be in a position to decide to which variety its attention should be devoted 
in the different localities. Some tests of this character have already 
been commenced but the staff of the Department, in regard to whicli 
we make recommendations below, has been insufficient'“to cope with, 
the work and it is necessary that the problems should be attacked witli 
increased energy in order that the relative values of the componentB 
Dhollerasmixture may be definitely ascertained and that 
the^Agricultural Department and the cotton trade may be in a poBitio,n 
to decide what steps should be taken in regard to them. In the mean¬ 
time, we are of opinion that efforts should be made by persuaBion 
and encouragement and by the provision of facilities for obtaining 
pme seed, to maintain the purity ot wagad in the neighbourhood of 
uramgam and to restore lalio to something like its former purity in the 
remainder of Ahmedabad district, in the Kaira District and in the ad¬ 
joining parts of Baroda and Kathiawar. In regard to wagad^ the problem 
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should be rendered easier by the action of the merchants and owners of 
ginning factories in Viramgam, the principal centre for this variety. In 
order to maintain the reputation of the cotton of the tract, these have 
combined together to refuse to gin any cotton other than wagad 
have by so doing, set an example which we could wish were widely 
imitated but which is, at present, unique. 


125. Throughout the whole of the Broach tract and more especially 

in what we have called, in paragraph 115 above, 
(II) Broach tract. Broach desJii tract, the problem which has 

to be solved by the Agricultural Department, is whether the position 
should remain in the unsatisfactory state in which it is at present or 
whether active steps should be taken to stop the advance of goghari. In 
our opinion, it cannot ultimately prove in the real interests of the culti¬ 
vator that the quality of Broach cotton should be allowed to deteriorate 


still further, in view of the great trade reputation that variety has 
possessed till recent years and still possesses so far as the cotton coming 
from the Surat and Navsari tracts is concerned. The restoration of the 


staple of the whole of the Broach crop to the standard of ten years ago"", 
would represent a great advance. It would be contrary to the whole 
tenor of our report to recommend that any measure savouring of com¬ 
pulsion should be taken to prevent the cultivator from growing goghari. 
But, as the additional profit given by this variety is estimated to be no 
more than Es. 3 per acre, we consider that it should prove comparatively 
easy for the^Agricultural Department to evolve a type of Broach cotton 
which, whilst as superior to goghari in the matter of staple as is the 
present Broach cotton when grown pure, will also prove superior to it 
in yield and ginning percentage. We are, therefore, of opinion that its 
main energies in the Broach deshi tract should be devoted to this purpose 
and that it should do nothing to promote the spread of goghari until the 
question 04 the value of this variety relative to Broach cotton has been 
definitely settled. We would suggest that specially selected strains 
from the Surat farm should be tried in the Broach tract and that the 
Broach farm should be enlarged and utilized, not only for tests of this 
character but also as a seed farni, i. 6 ., for the multiplication of the seed 
of any strain which it is decided to give out on a field scale. In regard 
to the Surat tract, we consider that it has been definitely established 
that the varieties evolved on the Surat farm are superior to the ordinary 
cotton of the Surat tract though they are not equal to the best hTavsari 
cotton. The extension of the cultivation of these varieties is, therefore, 
in the mam, one of organization, a point in regard to which we have 
made recommendations below. We would merely state here that, if 
any permanent improvement is to be effected, the control of seed dis¬ 
tribution must remain in the hands of the Agricultural Department and 
that it is essential that the improved strains should be grown in whole 
villages in compact areas. We are of opinion that the work on the 
Surat farm should continue on its present lines and that efforts should 
be made to evolve strains at least equal to, if not superior to, the best 
Navsari cotton. We would add that we hold the view that, both here 
and elsewhere, the Agricultural Department should come to a definite 




decision as to wliicii of its strains is superior and should confine tke 
distribution of seed to that strain only, until it is satisfied that another 
is really better. It follows, therefore, that we approve the recent action 
of the Department in giving out the seed of Selection lA only. 


126. In regard to the botanical work which should be done in the 

Khandesh tract, we would refer to our recom- 
(iii) Khandesh tract. mendations in the chapter on the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Bexar, as the problems in tliis tract are much the same as in 


those provinces and we consider that a similar policy should be followed 
in both cases. We think it has been established that bani {G. indicum) 


is not suitable for this tract but we are of opinion that it is desirable that 
attention should be devoted to the improvement by selection or hybridi¬ 


zation of the yellow flowered varieties, in the present mixture, G, 
neglecUim nialveihse and G. N. verum. The aim should be to evolve a 
strain of these which, whilst superior to mseww. in staple, is at least 
equal to it in yield and ginning percentage. If this proves impossible, 
then, as in the Central Provinces and Berar, we are of opinion that 
every effort should be niade to cover the whole trect with roseum. 


Meanwhile, until a final decision on this point has been reached, we 
consider that the work wduch is being done in promoting the cultivation 
of roseum in a pure state should continue on its present lines. We 
would recommend that special attention should be paid to hybridization 
as selection by itself may not prove sufficient to bring about the re¬ 
quired result. It is very desirable that botanical work on Khandesh 
cotton should be carried on in close co-operation with the Agricultural 
Department in the Central Provinces as the work should have an im¬ 
portant hearing on similar problems, in the adjacent tracts of those 
provinces and mce As the best Khandesh cotton is grown in the 

neighbourhood of DLulia, we consider that a better centre than Jalpaon 
for tlie botanical work we have recommended. We would add that the 


seasons of 1916 and 1917, in which the rainfall was abnormal, appear 
to have shown that the yellow flowered varieties recover more quickly 
and decidedly from the efiect of heavy rain than the white flowered 
and that, owing to this, the cultivators have reverted to some extent to 
the practice of mixing the different varieties. This furnishes an 
additional argument in favour of intensive botanical yfork on the 
yellow flowered varieties. 


127. We are of opinion that the botanical work which ha.s been done 
^ ^ by the Bombay Agricultural Department on the 

’^’■anety has been carried out on sound 
war Broach. lines and that it should continue on the sanie 

. , .Whilst we regard both Selection I and 

the Jmmpta cross as stoins which show great promise, we consider that 
the decision of the Agricultural Department to give out seed of Selection 
I in preference to th^t of the humpa cross is correct. The length of the 
growing se3»son of the former renders it more suitable to the climatic 
conditions of the tract.^ It gives a better yield than the humpa cross 
and, although its ginning percentage is somewhat lower, it may prove 
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to 136 quite as high when the'strain is grown bn a field scale. Here, 
as in the Broach tract, we are not in favour of the distribution of 
two strains simultaneously and are of opinion that the Agricultural 
Department should confine itself to the one which it considers superior 
from an all round point of view. 


In view of the small success which has been achieved during the last 
ten years in introducing Broach cotton into the Kumpta-Dharwar tract 
and the fact that fresh seed has to be imported annually, we question 
the advisability of devoting much attention to this variety and do not 
recommend that any further botanical work should be done on it. The 
organization of the auction sales of the cotton produced has, in itself, 
involved the expenditure of a vast amount of time and trouble and experi¬ 
ence has, in our opinion,'shown that this might have been more profit¬ 
ably directed into other channels. 


128. We consider that the question of the improvement of Dharwar 

American cotton has not received the attention 
(b) Dhaiw^^American and importance of this variety merited. 

This has been due, in a large measure, to the 
diversion of the energies of the Agricultural Department to Cambodia 
and to the inadequacy of the staff to work on both varieties. We 
approve the policy of the Department in endeavouring to eliminate New 
Orleans from the mixture and are of opinion that more intensive work 
on the improvement of the Upland type by selection on hybridization is 
required. We regard this as a matter of some urgency. 

As in the case of Dharwar Broach, we consider it somewhat unfortu¬ 
nate that the Agricultural Department has devoted so much attention to 
Cambodia which experience has now shown cannot take the place of 
Dharwar American in this tract and can never be anything but subsi¬ 
diary to it. The staple of Cambodia cotton in Dharwar is not more 
than fths inch in length and the fact that it is grown mixed with Dharwar 
American to such a large extent makes it almost certain that the cotton 
trade will never look to the Karnatak as a source of supply for Cambodia. 
We are, therefore, of opinion, that botanical work on this variety should 
be abandoned and that the Agricultural Department should concentrate 
on the main American cotton of the tract—the Dharwar American type. 
The problems connected with Icumpta and Dharwar American are of 
sufficient importance and diflaculty to justify the Department in devoting 
itself entuely to them and i^ is not desirable, in our opinion, that it 
should branch off into any by-paths. 


129. We have little to recommend in regard to improvements in 
imDitiveiiienis in cuitiva cultivation, in view of the work which has 

f tion." * already been done in this direction. If the staff 
■'7 " the Department is increased in accordance 

with the proposals we have made below, more rapid progress in the in¬ 
troduction of such improvements as the cultivation of leguminous crops, 
green manuring, square planting and the use of iron ploughs, should be 
possible. A. drill that will automatically drop seeds at proper intervals 
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is a desideratum both, in the Bombay Presidency and elsewhere a.'nd is a 
matter to which Agricultural Engineers are giving their attention. As 
already stated in paragraph 118, the Agricultural Department has ex¬ 
perimented with steam and power ploughs in Gujarat and the Kumpta- 
Dharwar tract with a view to the eradication of deeply rooted weeds 
and grasses. A charge of Es. 25 per acre is levied in the latter tract, 
whilst in Gujarat, where it is not necessary to plough so deeply, it is 
Es. 13 per acre. The charge barely covers expenses in the Karnatak 
but leaves a small profit in Gujarat. We consider that there is great 
scope for an extensive development of deep ploughing and that such a 
development would have an appreciable efieet on the outturn of cotton. 
But if steam and power ploughing is to prove a practicable proposition, 
it is necessary that a programme should be laid down which will keep 
the machinery fully employed. The subject is one which should be 
thoroughly investigated and the possibility of handing over the work to 
a private agency subsidized, if necessary, by Government at the outset 
deserves consideration. 

130. The organization evolved for the distribution of the seed of 

improved strains and of roseum as well as for 
ee arms and^seed disiri- (Jigposal of the produce raised from it differs 

in the difierent cotton growing tracts of the 
Presidency. Since the break down of the operations of the Surat Syndi¬ 
cate, the improved strains given out by the Agricultural Department 
from the Surat Earm have been grown in six or seven villages. These 
villages have been formed into a group and the cultivators in each village 
select one or two of their number who form a committee of which the 
Divisional Superintendent of Agriculture is Chairman and which super¬ 
vises everything connected with the cotton from the distribution of seed 
to the marketing of the produce. The lint is at present purchased by 
the firm of Messrs. Narandas Eaja Earn and Company at a premium of 
Es. 12 per Mandi over the price of the local cotton, the seed being 
returned to the Agricultural Department and stored on the Surat farm 
to be distributed the following season. The premium over ordinary 
Surat cotton is equal to seven per cent, and represents an increase in 
the value of the produce of an acre of land of rather over Es. 4. The 
Director of Agriculture estimates that, on the basis of the valuations 
obtained during the last five years, the premium should be at least 
thirteen per cent. In Khandesh, the policy, which was first followed, 
was to multiply the seed of the roseum cotton produced by the Depart¬ 
ment tlirough the agency of registered seed growers, who were selected 
from amongst good cultivators all over the tract. A beginning was made 
with thirteen of these in 1912-13 and, in 1916-17, the number of seed 
plots had increased to thirty-two. It was, however, found that the 
output of seed was not equal to the demand for it and, in consequence, 
seven seed societies were formed in 1916-17. These societies obtain seed 
from the Government farm at Jalgaon which is given out to a few of the 
members who have specially good land and have also a reputation for 
agricultural skill. Amongst the conditions under which such members 
grow: the seed are that the first two pickings should be kept separate and 
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should be ginned at a factory selected by the managing committee of 
the society and that the growers should sell the lint separately and hand 
over the seed to the committee at a price to be fixed by it. In addition 
to these seed societies, four co-operative sale societies have recently been 
established in Khandesh. The main obj ect of these societies is to secure 
for their members the full value of their cotton but the members of the 
managing committee do what they can to instruct the growers in the 
importance of using improved seed and of picking their cotton clean It 
Jould be mentioned that a cotton market on the lines of those in the 
Ce^ral Provinces and Berar has recently been established at Bodwad 
m Bast Khandesh on the initiative of the Mamlatdar of Bhusawal and 
that efforts are being made to establish similar markets in other places 
We are, however, of opinion that if such markets are to be successful’ 
legislation to provide for their control is necessary and have made recom¬ 
mendations on this point in Chapter XVI. In the Kumpta-Dharwar 
tract, auction sales of the Dharwar Broach and Cambodia varieties have 
been organized by the Department since these varieties were produced 
on a commercial scale. Auctions of the Dharwar Broach varietv com- 
menced m 1910-11. .nd for Oamlodk m 1912-13. The ooUo“sold”t 
these auctions is grown under the supervision of the Department. Only 
cotton produced by certified growers is accepted as the cotton is sold by 
auctmn under the guarantee of the Department. On arriving at the 
auction ground, the cotton is separated into lots according to its ginning 
percentage. The quantities of Cambodia disposed of at these auctions 
ave een vexj sma,ll. The maximum quantity of Broach which has so 
far been sold was 3,460 nagas (of 1,344 pounds each) in 1913-14, when the 
ex ra profit realized by the cultivators as the result of cultivating this 

tTSti? Sf- “ 1^16-17, had fallen 

pectively and even these represented a 

OD- "fc^ose of the previous year. The fact that 

^ ^ a farfy substantial premium for them, furnishes, in our opinion, 
sufficient evidence of their unsuitability for it. The policy of multiply- 
mg the seed of se eoted strains through the agency of regi^;ered growem 

J’otiLo-opIrative sSSs 

have also very lately been formed and, in 1916-17, two of these societies 

SonTktbe^ by piiWic auction, whilst all four sold 

cotton tor tneir members by private treaty. 

131. Though, both in the Broach and Kumpta-Dharwa tracts, the 

Future policy in regard to has evolved strains of 

work on cotton. cotton which are definitely superior in every 

admit+Pfl rtai- the local cotton it must, we think, be 

£e iraffif b!v. efforts to promote the cultivation of 

oniffion ^ disappointing. This has, in our 

nSS winch ^ ^ Inadequacy of the staff of the Depart- 

practically no work 

of succ^^ ?n nut+ffi ■ ^ *5® ^’'aet that any measure 

Of success m putting out a variety of cotton which has any advantages 
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'over tile indigenous botton lias been acbieved. Work in botb tbe Broack 
and Kumpta-Dharwar tracts presents peculiar difficulties in that tbe 
improved strains are strains of tbe indigenous varieties and are therefore 
not easily distinguisbable from them as is tbe case with Punjab American 
in tbe Punjab, Cambodia and karunganni in Madras and roseum in tbe 
Central Provinces and Berar, tbe varieties wbicb bave made tbe most 
striking progress in recent years. In these circumstances, it is obvious 
that a strong organization is necessary, if tbe improved strains are to 
be successful. Tbe closest supervision over seed distribution, over tbe 
actual cultivation of tbe cotton and over tbe disposal botb of seed and 
lint is essential but, in Bombay, there has not been sufficient staff avail¬ 
able for this. In addition to inadequacy of staff, other causes bave, in 
our opinion, contributed to tbe slow progress of tbe improved strains. 
The failure of tbe operations of tbe Surat Syndicate undoubtedly deeply 
discouraged tbe Department wbicb has since then done little more than 
mark time in tbe Broach tract. In tbe Kumpta-Dbarwar tract, the: 
efforts of tbe Department bave, as we bave already mentioned, been 
devoted more to work on Broach and Cambodia than on kumpa and 
Dbarwar American. We wish here to record our opinion that tbe De¬ 
partment was, in every way, justified m its efforts to introduce these 
cottons. Experience alone could show that they were not entirely suited 
to tbe conditions of tbe tract. Now that such experience has been 
obtained, we think that the correct policy is to abandon further work on 
them and to concentrate on. tbe indigenous cottons of tbe tract. 

It is not an easy matter to make recommendations in regard to tbe 
best methods of pushing improved sfeams of cotton in Bombay. Tbe 
difficulty arising &om tbe fact that tbe cultivator is not w illing to grow 
such strains unless be is con\dnced that they will pay bim well and that 
it is not possible to secure a sufficient premium until they are produced 
in commercial quantities has perhaps been felt more acutely in Bombay, 
especially in tbe Broach tract, than elsewhere. Tbe prospects of success 
for an improved strain are obviously most hopeful when it is grown 
almost at tbe outset on a fairly large scale and, at the same time, a suit¬ 
able organization for marketing tbe produce is estabbsbed. It is neces¬ 
sary that tbe two should synchronize as far as possible and they can only 
do so if tbe staff of tbe Agricultural Department is. botb adequate and 
efficient. An essential prelimi n ary to tbe production of cotton in any¬ 
thing like commercial quantities is that a sufficient supply of seed should 
be available. Although much may be done by means of registered 
growers and seed societies, we are of opinion that this is not sufficient 
and that, in order that tbe Department may be in a position to put out 
large quantities of tbe seed of its improved-strains, more seed farms are 
immediately required, botb in the Broach and Kumpta-Dbarwar tracts. 
We would, therefore, recommend that steps should be taken at once to 
secure suitable land for this purpose. 

In regard to tbe organization for marketing the produce of improved 
strains of cotton, we would state-that, after close examination of the 
working of the buying syndicates botb in Sind and Surat, we are con- 
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vinced ttat tHs metliod ofiers the smallest prospects of success. We 
have dealt with this subject at some length in Chapter XVI and have 
there pointed out that a buying agency is only likely to prove successful 
if the cultivators are compelled to dispose of their cotton to it, a measure 
which we are unable to recommend. We entirely approve the beginnings 
which have been made both with co-operative seed societies and sale 
societies in Khandesh and the Karnatak but, unless progress proves to 
be much more rapid than there is at present reason to consider probable, 
it is obvious that it must be many years before these do more than touch 
the fringe of the problem, more especially as the co-operative movement 
has made small progress in the very important cotton tracts of Gujarat. 
We consider it most desirable, however, that every effort should be made 
to extend the numbers and activities of these societies. On the whole, 
we are of opinion that, in the conditions prevailing in Bombay, the system 
of auction sales is the most likely to solve the problem of obtaining for 
the cultivator the full value for long staple cotton. In view of the close 
proximity of the cotton tracts in the Bombay Presidency to the chief 
centre of the cotton trade in India, the successful organization of such 
Bales should present fewer difficulties than in other parts of India. But, 
if such sales are to be successful, it is necessary that the Agricultural 
Department should keep the closest control over them for some years 
to come and until the system is sufficiently developed to be taken over by 
other agency. For this reason, we are somewhat doubtful about the 
wisdom of handing over the conduct of the auctions in the Kumpta- 
Dharwar tract to co-operative societies, more especially as the Dierctor 
of Agriculture himself is of opinion that, whilst co-operative societies are 
quite competent to manage credit business successfully, it is difficult to 
get them to take sufficient trouble in handling a commodity such as 
cotton. If the system of auctions by co-operative societies is continued, 
the auctions should be closely supervised by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. We consider it advisable that the cotton should be sold, as far 
as possible, on the basis of purity rather than of ginning percentage* 
It will be obvious that if the cotton is that raised from the seed of improved 
strains given out by the Agricultural Department, and is certified as 
pure by that Department, the trade will have sufficient information and 
Bufficient guarantee as to its staple. 

In cpnnexiou witli tlie subject of tMs paragraph, we would draw 
attention to our recommendation in Chapter XVI that efforts should be 
made to establish open markets on the Berar system in the cotton tracts 
of the Bombay Presidency. The fact that the cotton growing areas in 
the Province are more concentrated than in most other parts of India 
and their close proximity to Bombay should very materially reduce the 
difficulty of estabhshing such markets. 


132. Irrigated cotton in Bombay is grown entirely under weUs and 
_ ' , . there does not appear to be any prospect of its 

under IrrlatfOT? * ‘competing with such crops as rice or sugarcane 

under canals or tanks. The greatly iacreased 
yields of cotton which have been obtained under wells in the Eaira 
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District slionld, however, be mentioned and point to tlie desirability of 
increasing the number of wells in North Gujarat. We would, therefore, 
suggest that loans {takavi advances) under the Land Improvements 
Loans Act, XIV of 1880, should be granted with some liberality for this 
purpose. The possibilities of replacing bullock power by pumps have 
already been investigated by the Agricultural Department and con¬ 
siderable progress has been made in this direction. 

133. The Bombay Presidency proper is at present divided into three 

Circles for agricultural purposes. The Northern 
Recommendations in Circle comprises the districts of Ahmadabad, 

’ Kaira, Panch Mahals, Broach, Surat, East 

Khandesh, West Khandesh, Nasik; Ahmednagar and Poona. The 
Southern Circle comprises the districts of Dharwar, Belgaum, Bijapur, 
Satara and Sholapur. The Konkan Circle is made up of the districts of 
Thana, Kolaba, Ratnagiri and Kanara. The Northern and Southern 
Circles are normally in charge of a Deputy Dnector of Agriculture who 
is a member of the Indian Agricultural Service whilst the Konkan Circle 
is in charge of an extra Deputy Director, who does not belong to that 
service. It will be evident from the mere enumeration of the 


comprised in each circle that the superior staff of the Agricultural De¬ 
partment is seriously inadequate to the work with which it has to deal. 
The Northern Circle is a specially unwieldy circle, comprising as it does 
not less than three of the four main cotton growing tracts of the Pres¬ 
idency, the Dholleras, Broach and Khandesh tracts. In view of the 
specially difficult nature of the cotton problems in Bombay and of the 
necessity for a strong organization which we have emphasized in the 
preceding paragraphs of this chapter, we are of opinion that the division 
of this circle into three circles is very urgently required. Ahmadabad, 
Kaira and Panch Mahals should form one circle, Broach and Surat a 
second whilst the third should comprise the districts of East and West 
Khandesh, Nasik, Ahmednagar, Sholapur and Poona. We recommend 
the excision of Sholapur from the Southern Circle, and its addition to the 
third circle proposed above as it is desirable that the whole of the area 
which grows Khandesh cotton should be in the same circle. We are 
aware that the Dholleras and Broach Circles, the formation of which we 
have suggested, will be unusually small in point of area, but we are of 
opinion that the cotton problems in these circles are of such exceptional 
difficulty that our recommendations in this respect are fully justified. 
We consider that the staff proposed is the minimum required if condi¬ 
tions in regard to cotton in this tract are to be placed on a thoroughly 
sound basis. We would point out that the Deputy Director in charge 
of the Dholleras Circle should be able to render assitance to the Native 
States in Kathiawar and that both he and the Deputy Director in charge 
of the Broach Circle should work in close touch with the Agricultural 
Department in the Baroda State.* The Southern Circle should, in our 
opinion, remain as at present except that the Sholapur district should 
be taken from it and added to the Khandesh Circle. In view of the 
act that there are two quite distinct varieties of cotton grown in this 
cqrcle which makes it a very heavy charge for one ofiiceiy we consider it 
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advisable that the Deputy Director of Agriculture in charge of it should 
be given the assistance of an Assistant Director of Agriculture, who should 
be a member of the Indian Agricultural Service. We regard this as 
preferable to an attempt to form^ the Dharwar American tract into a 
separate circle as where that variety is grown, it is often mixed with 
kumfia. The net result of our recommendations is, therefore, the addi- 
tion of two Deputy Directors.and one Assistant Director to the superior 
staff of the Bombay Agricultural Department. ^ 

The pesent position in regard to botanical work is that the Province 
has two Economic Botanists. The senior of these is Professor of Econo¬ 
mic Botany at the^ Poona Agricultural College and is fully engaged in 
teachmg work and in work on fruit, millets and fodder crops, whilst the 
other who has only recently been appointed, is devoting his attention 
mauily to nee. Neither of them has done any work on cotton, mainly 
because the advice and assistance of the Imperial Cotton Specialist 
whose headquarters are at Poona, have always been available and, in 
tact, his prmcipal work has been on the cottons of Bombay. We have 
q recominended in Chapter XIX that the appointment of Imperial 
Cotton Specialist should be abolished on the retirement of the present 
holder and, if this recommendation is accepted, the Bombay Agricultural 
Department will no longer be able to avail itself of his services. As we 

nrohlL^ of this chapter, we regard the botanical 

f T V “f complex and difficult than in any other 

r f for botanical work on cotton in this Province 

opinLrJr; S circumstances, we are of 

n * three additional botanists should be added to the Agri- 

for Se T *^\Dholleras and Broach tract, a secL 

The creation orthe^first^^f+h Kumpta-Dharwar tract, 

umen? in v^ew nti/ ^ u ^PP°“tments we regard as especially 

134. Before concludmg this chapter, we wish to emphasize the im- 

Kathiawar and other Native j^rtance of the Native States in Bombay from 
States. rhe point of view_ of cotton cultivation. The 

of tbe totfll flTPa cotton in these States is over a third 

forms neSv ol. teS Presidency, exclusive of Sind, and 

lorms yearly one-tenth of the total area under cotton in India Tt I’a 

Sthe^ff^ ^ south ofthe Pro 

Vince, the States of Kolhapur, SangK, etc., grow large areas of kuM 

WaXneJ rd^LakhterT K Wadhwan, mSi, 

vLS natehS^oHS and kami unmixed 

var,-»La ^ grown under irrigation. In addition to these 

leties, the remainmg States m Kathiawar grow mathio qybx l&me 

Time SortSatelf Td^’ proportion of the totfl. 

*hd not permit of our visitiug any of the Native 

States m Bombay but we understand that many of their rulers and hi^h 

t°Si "7 “ ‘>''= devdopiT^S 

mtories and that, m some cases, they employ trained agricultural 
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officers who work in co-operation with the Bombay Agricultural De¬ 
partment. We would suggest for consideration the possibility of 
appointing an experienced agriculturist as Agricultural Adviser to the 
small States which cannot afford to employ, on their own account, an 
officer of the standing of an Assistant Director of Agriculture. We also 
consider it desirable that all the States throughout the Province should 
decide, in consultation with the Bombay Agricultural Department, 
which , type of cotton they wish to encourage in their territories. The 
necessity that any work on cotton in the States should be carried out 
in close co-operation with the Bombay Agricultural Department need 
hardly be insisted on. 

135. Our recommendations and conclusions in this chapter may be 
Summary. summarized as follows :— 

In regard to botanical work :— 

(1) The relative value of the constituents of the Dholleras mix¬ 

ture should be definitely ascertained in order that the 
Agricultural Department and the cotton trade may be in 
a position to decide what steps should be taken in regard 
to them. 

(2) In the meantime, efforts should be made by persuasion and 

encouragement and by the provision of facilities for obtain¬ 
ing pure seed, to maintain the purity of wagcul in the 
neighbourhood of Viramgam and to restore Mio to its 
former purity in the Ahmedabad and Kaira Districts and 
in the adjoining parts of Baroda and Kathiawar. 

(3) In the Broach (leslii tract, the Agricultural Department should 

endeavour to evolve a type of Broach cotton as superior 
to gogJuin in staple as is the present Broach cotton when 
grown pure and also superior to it in yield and ginning 
percentage. 

(4) Work on the Surat farm should continue on its present lines, 

but efforts should be made to evolve strains at least equal 
to, if not superior to, the best Navsari cotton which could 
be given out in the Surat tract. Only one improved strain 
of cotton should be given out at a time. 

(5) In the Khandesh tract the aim of the Department should be 

to evolve by selection and hybridization, a strain of the 
yellow flowered varieties, such as 0. negleelum malvense 
and Q. N. verum superior to G. N. roseum in staple and 
at least equal to it in yield and ginning percentage. 

(6) In the Kumpta-Dharwar tract, the work of the Department 

on the variety should continue on its present 

lines but only one improved strain of that variety should 
be given out at a time. 
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(7) The efflorts to eliminate the llew Orleans type £rom the 

Dharwar American mixture should continue and more 
intensive work should he done on the Upland type by 
selection and hybridization. 

(8) No further botanical work should be done on the Dharwar 

Broach and Cambodia varieties. 

In regard to agricultural work 

(9) The possibihties of steam and power ploughing should be 

further investigated and the possibility of handing over 
the work to a private agency subsidized, if necessary, at 
the outset by Government should be considered. 

^ (10) Steps should be taken to increase the number of seed farms 
in the Broach and Kumpta-Dharwar tracts. 

V/ (11) Efforts should be made to extend the number and activities 
of co-operative seed unions and sale societies. 

(12) Efiorts should be made to organize auction sales of the lafas 
of the improved strains of cotton in the Broach and 
Kumpta-Dharwar tracts, the leaf as being sold on the basis 
of purity rather than of ginning percentage. 

✓ (13) The policy of handing over the control of auction sales to 
co-operative societies is of doubtful expediency but, if it 
is continued, such sales should be closely supervised by 
the Agricultural Department. 

(14) No further efforts should be made to push the Broach and 

Cambodia varieties in the Kumpta-Dharwar tract. 

(15) The work on pushing rosewm in the Khandesh tract should 

continue on its present lines until a final decision has been 
reached in regard to the possibihty of replacing this variety 
by an improved strain of neglechm cotton. If this is 
found impossible, vigorous efforts should be made to cover 
the whole tract with rosemn. 

^(16) Efforts should be made to establish open markets on the 
Berar system in the cotton grovring tracts of the Presi¬ 
dency. 

(17) Loans under the Land Improvements Loans Act for the 

construction of wells should be granted with some liberality 
in North Gujarat in viev? of the greatly increased yields 
of cotton which Have been obtained under wells in that 
tract. 

In regard to agricultural staff 

(18) The Northern Circle, with the addition of the Sholapur district 

from the Southern Circle, should be divided into three 
Circles, the DhoUeras, Broach, and Khandesh tracts, each 
forming a separate circle. 

(19) An Assistant Director of Agricultr^e, who should be a 

member of the Indian Agricultural Service, should be 
appointed to the Southern Circle which should no longer 
include the Sholapur district. 
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(20) Three additionai botanists should be appointed to the Pro¬ 

vince, for the Dholleras and Broach, Khandesh, and 
Kumpta-Dharwar tracts respectively. 

In regard to cotton in Native States :— 

(21) The possibility of appointing an experienced agricultural 

officer as Agricultural Adviser to the small States which 
cannot afford an officer of the standing of an Assistant 
Director of Agriculture should be considered. 

(22) All the Native States in the Province should decide, in 

consultation with the Bombay Agricultural Department, 
which type of cotton they wish to encourage in their 
territories. 



Madras. 


136. The area of the Madras Presidency according to the figures for 

1915-16, is 91,046,722 acres, exclusive of Native 
Statistical. States. The net area actually cropped during 

the five years ending 1916-17 averaged 34,449,000 acres, of which 
2,280,000 acres were under cotton. In addition, the Native States of 
the Province returned an average area of 24,000 acres under cotton for 
the five years ending 1916-17, The percentage of the area under cotton 
to the total area cropped was 6*6. Although this percentage is consider¬ 
ably exceeded by the Central Provinces and Berar, Bombay, Hyderabad 
and Baroda, Madras is one of the most important Provinces from our 
point of view, as it at present produces more long staple cotton than 
any other part of India. Out of a total crop of about 500,000 bales, 
very nearly half falls under our definition of long staple cotton suitable 
to Lancashire whilst practically the whole of the remainder, with the 
possible exception of the cotton produced in the Coconada tract, is long 
staple cotton as defined by the Bombay cotton trade. The percentage 
of the area under cotton in Madras to the total area under cotton in 
India averaged 10*2 for the five years ending 1916-17, 

137. The cotton tracts of Madras fall into three fairly well-marked 

divisions. The first of thene is the Deccan 
Climate and soil. table-land, comprising the districts of Bellary, 

Kurnool, Anantapur and Cuddapah, in which the varieties known as 
Westerns ” and “ Northerns are grown. The second tract lies along 
the east coast of the Peninsula and comprises the districts of Guntur, 
Kistna, Nellore and Godavari, of which Guntur is much the most import¬ 
ant. This tract produces the cotton known by the trade asCoconadas.” 
The third tract comprises the southern districts of Tkinevelly, Eamnad, 
Coimbatore, Madura and Trichinopoly. This, again, has two subdivi¬ 
sions, Cambodia cotton being grown on the red soils throughout and 
being by far the most important crop in the Coimbatore district, on the 
black soils of which upfam is the only deshi cotton grown. On the black 
soils of the remaining districts, the varieties known as harunganni and 
ufpam are grown either mixed or pure. The distribution of the different 
varieties is dealt with in detail in the following paragraph, but it may be 
mentioned here that although the uppam, nw^m and Bourbon varieties 
pass under the trade name of '' Salems,” the area under cotton in the 
Salem district is insignificant, being only about 7,000 acres. 

Of the cotton growing tracts, Tinnevelly has the highest annual mean 
temperature, which is due less to great heat in the summer than to absence 



^>f moderate coolness in the cold season.” The climate of the IDeccaii 
table-land resembles that of Berar, being marked by great heat in March, 
April and May and being fairly temperate for the rest of the year. The 
average rainfall in the cotton growing districts varies from 22*66 inches 
in BeUary to 39 40 inches in Godavari. Whilst all districts get rain both 
from the south-west and north-east monsoons, the bulk of the rainfall in 
the Deccan and east coast districts is received from the south-west 
monsoon. In the south, the position is reversed, Tinnevelly getting only 
3-10 inches of rain in the south-west monsoon months against 17'79 
inches from the north-east monsoon. Bellary with a rainfall of 22 66 
inches and Coimbatore with one of 26*16 inches are the two driest districts 
in the Presidency. 

The soil on which most of the indigenous cotton of the Presidency is 
grown is the well-lniown retentive black cotton soil which, however, is 
not such a rich soil as in Berar and is often saline and shallow. In the 
Deccan districts, indigenous cotton is also grown on red soils, mostly 
loamy in character, whilst in the south, Cambodia is almost entirely 
grown on such soils. Except in the case of Cambodia, of which a large 
proportion is grown under well-irrigation, cotton in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency is a dry ’’ crop, ix.^ is dependent solely on rainfall.^, The '' dry ” 
soils even of the black class are, generally speaking, deficient in organic, 
matter and other constituents of vital importance, such as humus, phos¬ 
phoric acid and nitrogen whilst lime is in defect in the red soils. The 
outturn of cotton per acre in Madras is in consequence lower, both on 
irrigated and unirrigated soils, than in any other Province in India. 

138. The cotton known by the trade as Northerns,” which is grown 

ii'i the Kurnool district and in parts of the 
'^*?)**“ Northemf”^''a™ Cuddapah and Anantapur, the chief centres being 

"Westerns” tracts. Nandyal, Proddatur and Tadpatri, is a mixture 

GossyfivM herbacium Madras'patna and 
Gossypium former predominating on.black soils, whilst, on 

red soils, G. indicuw, is the chief ingredient of the mixture, being frequently 
grora almost in a pure state. A large proportion of the cotton has a 
reddish tmge and is considered superior in quality. The average length 

of the staple of " Northerns ” cotton is -|ths inch and its average ginnlig 
percentage 27. & & 


The cotton which passes under the trade name of “ Westerns ” is 
grovm m the Bell^y chstrict and the adjacent Gooty taluJc of the Ananta¬ 
pur district and [l^ttikonda taluh of the Kurnool district. In consists 
almost entuely of G. herbaceum, but there are traces of G. mdicum. The 

Str-rt ^ “ length and is therefore 

being onty 25*^^^ Northerns. Its ginnmg percentage is also lower, 

.re Dharwar American ((?. Mrsutum) as well as G. mghctum 

are found on small areas m both the “Northerns” and “ Westerns” 
tracts.^ Until last year, when Dharwar American was introduced on a 

wa^^iT ” area round Tadpatri, this variety 

was found mainly on red soils in the west of the Bellary district. 
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G. negiectum is grown on red soils in the neiglibourhood of Adoni in the 
Bellary district where it appears to he spreading with some rapidity. 
Such soils, however, form only about ten per cent, of the cotton area. 

A recent examination of the cotton grown on them has shown that 
although typical roseum occurs, the bulk of the crop consists of superior 
types of negiectum. 

139. The variety of cotton known as Coconadas ” which is grown in 

scattered tracts in the Guntur district and in 
(ii) Coconadas. parts of the Nellore, Kistna and Godavari dis¬ 

tricts, appears to contain many types but is classified by Mr. Gammie 
as G. ohtusifolium Coconada aiid G. indicum {yerra fatti). The larger 
part of the '' Coconadas ’’ crop which is produced on the typical black 
cotton soils of the Guntur district and the Nandigama taluk of the Kistna 
district has a reddish tinge and, as in the case of Northerns,’’ is superior 
to the remainder of the crop. The cotton grown on the fringes of the 
tract, where the soils are poor black or red, is whiter in colour but shorter 
and weaker in staple. The average length of the staple of this variety 
appears to be about fths inch to |-ths inch and its ginning percentage 
about 23. It should, however, be mentioned that this cotton has so far 
received no attention from the Agricultural Department and, in conse¬ 
quence, we received very conflicthig evidence in regard both to length 
of staple and ginning percentage, the estimates for the former varying 
from fths inch to Ifths inch and for the latter from 21 to 26 per cent. 

140. The indigenous cotton grown in the Tinnevelly, Madura and 

Kamnad districts, known to the trade as 
(iii) The Southern Districts. Tinnevellies ” now falls under two main ^ 

classes. Upto about 1907, the variety known as haTunganni, a variety 
of (?. indicum^ was grown in those districts mixed with u'p'pam^ ((?. Jier^ 
haceum), its cultivation as a pure crop being confined to a few villages in 
the extreme south of the tract. The work of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment on karunganni, described below, has resulted in the evolution of 
two superior strains of this variety and it is estimated that about half 
the cotton tract which produces Tinnevellies,” is now sown with these. 
U'p'pam in the remainder of the three districts is being gradually replaced 
by karunganni but is stiU. grown comparatively pure on black soils in 
the Coimbatore and Trichinopoly districts, where, as already stated, it 
passes under the trade name of '' Salems.” In the Coimbatore district 
it is, however, being replaced by Cambodia grown as an unirrigated crop. 
The staple of the superior varieties of karunganni distributed by the 
Agricultural Department is at least fths inch, which makes it one of the 
finest indigenous cottons in India and their average ginning percentage 
is 3*2. The staple of the remainder of the cotton grown in the three 
districts of Madura, Eamnad and Tinnevelly, which is now ujpfam with 
an admixture of karunganni^ is fths to fths inch and its ginning per- 
: centage 27. The staple oi u^fam, as a pure crop, is fths inch andits 
ginning percentage 25. Pulichai^ B* mixture of two varieties of gossy'pium 
negiectum, was introduced into the Tinnevelly district about 1908, but 
its cultivation has now been practically exterminated. The only other 
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indigenous cotton of the Presidency is nadam {G, obtiisijolmm), a peren¬ 
nial cotton grown on light soils'" in the Coimbatore and Trichinopoly 
districts. Its staple is |ths to |ths inch in length and its ginning per¬ 
centage 23. It is of very little importance, as it is only cultivated on 
light and precarious soils and the area under it is not more than twenty 
thousand acres. The two exotic cottons grown in the Presidency are 
Bourbon and Cambodia. Bourbon {G. 'purpurascens), like nadam, is a 
perennial cotton grown on light soils in the Coimbatore district. Its 
staple is at least an inch in length and its ginning percentage 25. It also 
is of small commercial importance, the area under it being only about 
ten thousand acres. The case is quite different with Cambodia cotton, 
a type of Anaerican Upland (G. Mrsuium) the seed of which was obtained 
direct from Cambodia about 1905 by Mr. C. Benson, formerly Deputy 
Director of Agriculture. It was grown at the outset as an unirrigated 
crop on the black soil of the Koilpatti farm and, in such conditions, 
showed little promise. Its rapid extension throughout the southern 
districts of Madras was, in no small measure, due to the discovery by 
Mr. A.^ Steel of the firm of Messrs. A. and F. tlarvey and Company of its 
possibilities as an irrigated crop on red soils. It is now grown on red 
soils throughout the southern cotton growing districts of Madras and, in 
the Coimbatore district, the bulk of the cotton area is under this variety. 
As already stated, it is the only cotton in Madras which is grown under 
irrigation and it was not until it was discovered that it flourished on 
light soils under wells that its success was assured. About two-thirds of 
the area under the Cambodia crop is, however, unirrigated and the crop 
on this is, in every way, inferior to that grown under irrigation. In point 
of fact, the total yield from the irrigated and unirrigated areas is appro¬ 
ximately equal though the unirrigated area is twice as great as the irri¬ 
gated. Estimates in regard to the length of its staple differ consider¬ 
ably, probably owing to the differing conditions under which it is grown 
and vary &om fths inch to |ths inch in the case of the unirrigated crop 
and from -^ths inch to l|ths inch in that of the irrigated crop. Its gin- 
nmg percentage averages about 33. In the main, it has not replaced 
any other variety but has been introduced into tracts in which cotton 
was not already grown. It is now the most important variety produced 
in Madras both as regards acreage, outturn and length of staple. 

141. The cultivation of cotton in the Northerns ’’ and Westerns 

Cultivation of cotton- Madura, Tinne- 

“ exceptionally good. Both 

Northerns and Westerns are cultivated on black and red soils 
and are always sown with a drUl. On black soils, “ Northerns ” cotton 

^ugust aud_September with a small admixture of horse 
f miDohchos Uforus) and is succeeded in the following year by juar 

K” »»»»)• On red 

(SSw! f jn r « “billet 

Li aL the of millet being sown to one of cotton. In this 

case also,^ the succeedmg crop IS usually ^uar, mixed with one or more 

pulses. Westerns cotton on black soils is sown in July and Au^S 

ISl 



and on red soils in August and September. Tbe rotation is much the 
same as in the Northerns ’’ tract, cotton being sown mixed with Italian 
millet and being followed by a mixture of juar and pulses. The picking 
Northerns ’’ and of Westerns ’’ on black soils commences in 
February and.continues till April. That of ''Westerns” on red soils 
begins in October and as it is in boll during the north-east monsoon, 
the produce is usually stained. In both cases, the methods of picking 
are extremely bad. Picking does not commence till about 10 a.m. when 
the leaf, bracts and bolls are very dry and brittle and no care is taken to 
keep the cotton clean. In consequence, the ha^as is marketed in a very 
leafy and dirty condition and mill reports show that the average blow- 
room loss is as high as eighteen per cent. As already stated, the Agricul¬ 
tural Department has done no work on Coconada cotton and we, there¬ 
fore,^ received no information in regard to the cultivation of that variety, 
but it would appear to be more baclcward than that of the other cotton 
growing tracts of Madras. Cotton in the southern districts is a much 
later crop than in other parts of India. It is sown in October, picking 
commencing in February and going on as late as July. Throughout 
the black cotton soils it is sown broadcast. The Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment has, however, for some years past made strenuous efforts to intro¬ 
duce the practice of sowing in lines. These have been moderately Suc¬ 
cessful and over 15,000 acres are now sown in this way. Except in the 
matter of broadcast sowing, the cultivation of cotton on the black soils 
of the Madura, Ramnad and Tinnevelly districts is excellent. It usually 
follows a cereal which, in the south of the tract, is invariably humbu 
{Pennisetum typMdeum), the hajra of other parts of India. In the 
north, Jcumhu is replaced to some extent by vamgu {Pasfalum scrobicu- 
lahm). Coriander is usually mixed with cotton, the proportion varying 
with the price of the former. Cattle manure, composted with tank silt, 
vegetable refuse, house-ashes, etc., is the main manure. This is always 
applied to the cereal crop as, owing to the lateness of the season in this 
tract, the vegetative growth would otherwise be too luxuriant and the 
ripening of the crop would be delayed until the hot weather set in with 
the result that the plant would lose its vigour and drop its bolls. In 
the black soils of the Coimbatore district, much less attention is paid 
to the question of rotation and cotton is sown year after year without 
manure. In Trichinopoly, cultivation is poor and cotton only forms a 
mixture with pulses and cereals which are sown broadcast together. 
The conditions under which Cambodia is grown are very variable. When 
it is grown under wells, the crop is usually manured with tank silt and 
cattle manure. Cultivation is much less ef&cient when it is grown as a 
dry ” crop and the effect of this on the length of staple is very marked. 
In some tracts, the crop is left on the ground-for two or three years, 
although the yield after the first year is comparatively small. In such 
cases it acts as a host to insect and other pests. The reason assigned 
for this practice is that sufficient seed is not available for resowings. 
The fibre of the lint produced in the second and third years is weak and 
uneven. Another peculiar practice which came under our notice in 
some of the more out-of-the-way tracts is to pick the bolls green and to 




open them out by hand in the sun. This method, which also has a very 
detrimental effect on the strength of the fibre, is said to be due to fear 
of theft. 

142. The history of efforts to introduce exotic cottons in Madras 

dates, as does that of Bombay, from 1790 when 

“xoticMttonsfnMaira* ^^^erson distributed a variety of foreign 

seeds from Malta and Mauritius throughout the 
Peninsula. The only surviving relic of his labours is the Bourbon 
cotton mentioned above which became naturalized in the districts of 
Tinnevelly, Salem and Coimbatore, largely owing to the exertions of a 
Tinnevelly merchant named Hughes. In 1819 four cotton farms of four 
hundred acres each were established at Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, Masuli- 
patam and Vizagapatam, but the results obtained left no mark on cotton 
in Madras. Of the American planters who, as mentioned in the chapters 
on the United Provinces and Bombay, were brought to India in 1840, 
three were sent to Madras. They commenced work in the Tinnevelly 
district where, however, the ryots refused either to adopt the American 
method of cultivation or to sow seed of American cotton unless Govern¬ 
ment guaranteed to buy the produce. They were consequently trans¬ 
ferred to Coimbatore and, in 1842, Dr. Wight became Superintendent of 
Cotton Operations. Trials of New Orleans, Sea Island and Bourbon 
cotton were made on four farms which were opened in the Coimbatore 
district, but the Madras Government were so dissatisfied with the results 
that, in 1845, it was decided that two of the three planters should be 
sent to Bellary and Tinnevelly respectively. The third, Mr. Simpson, 
was transferred to Bombay, Dr. Wight remaining in charge of the work 
in Coimbatore, Mr. Morris held out no hope of success with American 
cotton in Bellary, where he died in 1846. Prom 1847 to 1849, Dr. Wight 
and Mr. Pinnie were engaged in a heated controversy regarding their 
respective methods which ended in the Madras Government terminating 
the engagement of both in 1849. The proceedings of the Local Govern¬ 
ment in Dr. Wight’s case were reversed by the Court of Directors and his 
experiments continued until 1853 when, in consequence of further 
strictures on the meagre results produced, he retired from the service. 
With his departure, interest in the cultivation of exotic cotton ceased. 
Isolated experiments were carried on by private individuals, but it was 
not Tiiitil tliG Saidapet farm was oponod about 1878 that any systematic 
work ™8 undortokon. Now OrlLi». So. lotod. Upland AmSl! 
Yea Valley and Brazilian varieties were tried for many years on the 
farm, but the results obtained were of a negative character. For some 
years after the re-organization of the Madras Agricultural Department 
m^ l905, American, Peruvian, Egyptian, Sea Island and Caravonica 
cotton were experimented with on the farms at Bellary, Attur, Tali- 
paramba and Hagari, but with no success. Except in the case of Cam¬ 
bodia _ the Agricultural Department has, in recent years, confined its 
attention to the improvement of the indigenous cottons, its work on 
which IS described in detail in the-subsequent paragraphs. We consider 
that Its pohey in this respect has been a sound one and, except to the 
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limited extent indicated below, do not recommend that any further 
experiments with exotic cotton should be undertaken. 

143. Both on the Bellary farm, which was opened in 1901 and given 
Rntanr^i “ 1912-13, and the Hagari farm which was 

(i) West«ns an*Northerns. opened in 1906-07, the main work of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department has been on “ Westerns ” 
cotton. The Nandyal farm in the Kurnool district, which was opened 
in 1906-07, was established mainly with a view to the study of 
“ Northerns.” In both cases, almost from the outset, seed selected in 
bulk was given out, but it was found that, in the Bellary district, the 
cotton groTO from selected seed was in no way better than the ordinary 
local varieties. At Nandyal, however, the cotton grown from such seed 
which became known as “ Sircar ” cotton, was superior both in yield 
and ginning percentage. By 1913-14, the Agricultural Department was 
in a position to give out seed of a selected strain both at Hagari and 
Nandyal. The ginning percentage of the variety distributed at Hagari 
known as Hagari No. 1, was 27-3, against the local average of 25, the' 
yield being equal to that of the local variety, but the length of staple 
superior. At Nandyal, the ginning percentage of the variety distri¬ 
buted, known as Sircar No. 2, was 3Cr per cent, against the local average 
of 25. In this case, the yield was equal to that of the local variety, but 
in every other respect, the strain was superior. Both varieties were of 
a fuzzy seeded herhaceum type, the produce of a single plant selected in 
1907 at Hagari. These strains have been the only ones given out up 
to date in these tracts and neither of them has fulfilled expectations. 
Both were selected for good staple, colour and strength, the qualities 
desired by the cotton trade, but, as the Director of Agriculture pointed 
out in his report for 1916-17, the yield of lint per acre is the all important 
matter from the point of view of the cultivator as the difference between 
long 4nd short staple cotton, is not sufficient to compensate him for the 
poorer yield of the former. For this reason, as it has not so far been 
possible to find a strain combining long staple with high ginning per¬ 
centage suitable for the “Northerns” and “Westerns” tract, the 
neglectum types, which appeared near Adoni for the first time on an 
appreciable scale in 1916-17, give promise of proving a serious rival to 
the local cottons on red soils. In these ckcumstances, the Agricultural 
Department has under consideration the question of discarding Hagari 
No. 1 in the “ Westerns ” tract, in favour of a new type known as No. 25, 
which appears very promising. In regard to “ Northerns,” it should be 
mentioned that the trade has, in the past, paid a small premium of 
about Es. 5 per hhandi of 500 pounds of lint for white “ Northerns,” 
m spite of the fact that the staple of red “ Northerns ” is superior. This 
tendency appears to have misled the Agricultural Department to some 
extent and resulted in its ptting out the Sircar No. 2 variety, which is 
white in colour. Eecent naill tests would, however, seem to have resulted 
in a change of poHcy on the part of the trade and, at the time of our 
visit to the “ Northerns ” tract, red and white “ Northerns ” were selling 
at the same price. The Sircar No. 2 variety is reported to have spread 
over, the greater part of the tract and the ginning percentage of the cotton 
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.produced in it has consequently increased from 25 to 27. The staple of 
this variety IS, however, somewhat lacking in strength and uneven in 
feel and, owing to these disadvantages, the Agricultural Department has 
now stopped distributing it and is contemplating the distribution of a 
strain of known as No. 14. This was one of the finest indigenous 

cottons we saw dunng our tour. The length of its staple is fully one 
inch but, whilst its outturn is good, its ginning percentage is only 25. 

144. Selection work-on “ Tinnevelly ” cotton has been carried on at 

(ii) Karunganni cotton. Koilpatti farm in the Tinnevelly district on 

nrncn the same lines as at Hagari and NandyaL 
but has proved much more successful. As already stated, up till about 
1907, the cotton which passes under the trade name of " Tinnevellies ” 
consisted of a mixture of upfam {G. herbaceiim) and Icamnganni (0. 
ind-icum), the latter bemg grown pure only in a few villa<res near Tii+i 
corin. Tests carried out on the Koilpatti farm, work on wS Jom- 
inenced in 1902-03, soon showed the superiority of Icarunqanni both in 
staple and outturn and, from 1907-08, the seed of this variety was pur¬ 
chased from selected growers and sown on an increasing scale This 
seed was merely seed selected in bulk and not that of improved strains 
Ey 1913-14, a type of karunganni had been more or less fixed on the 
KoiIpatti farm as a result of the selection work carried out by Mr H C 
Sampson, Deputy Director of Agriculture. Twenty acres of this type ‘ 
which was known as Company No. 1, were, grown on a field scale in 191^13 
and the seed obtamed from this area was sold to selected villages throu(>h- 
out the cotton tract from Virudupatti to Tuticorin. In 1915-16 it was 
however, decided to discard it on account of its persistently low vield’ 

A variety known as Company No. 2* an unevenly ripening cotton with a 
ginning percentage of 30, was first given out in 1914-15 and Company 
No 3, a variety whch ripens early and evenly and has a ginning per^ 
centage of over 33, was distributed the folloiving year These two 
varieties have proved extremely successful and it was mainly owing to 
the fact that the A^icultural Department had, in the latter variety a 
cotton which was able to hold its own both in yield and ginning pw^ 
centage agamst fultcUi {roseum) that enabled the successful campaign 
against that variety, which has been described in Chapter XVT f a Kia 
^ed out. Sdertiou work on i, stiU be4 at 

Koilpatti, and it is proposed to distribiite a variety, known as Company 

S iri Yr yield for this tract 

, of Imt per acre. It is also under contemplation to give 

out a mixture of Company^No. 2 and Company No. 3, as, if an evfnly 
ripening variety and one which ripens unevenly are distributed together 

there IS some guarantee that the cultivator wdl get a good outturr 
being very unlikely that the season wiU prove unfa vourtblt for both! ^ 

145. The only botanical work so far done on Cambodia cotton has 

(iii) Other varieties. a small amount of preliminary selection at 

Koilpatti and Coimbatore. Some selection work 
on was done at the outset on the Koilpatti farm but, as the 

superiority of the Jcarunganm vmetj as far as the Timievelly tract was 
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Recommendations In 
regani to botanical work, 
(t) “ Nortberns,” 

“ Westerns and 
karunganni. 


^’nncemed had been demonstrated, tliis -was abandoned and tbe Agri¬ 
cultural Department devoted its energies to tbe latter variety. Crossmg 
b^^m tS Bourbon and Cambodia varieties has been tried at Coim¬ 
batore but has not yielded any definite results, mainly because it proved 
impossible to devote sufficient time to tbe work. We understand, how¬ 
ever that good material, wMcb can be utilized as a basis for fmtber 
experiments is available. No botanical work bas been done on Coco- 

iiadas or nadam. ee -u 5 ? 

146 We consider that the botanical work so far done on Northerns, 

'' Westerns ’’ and Jcarunganni cotton has been 
carried out on thoroughly sound and scientific 
lines and, hence, have only a few comments to 
make in regard to it. In regard to '^ Westerns,’’ 
we would point out that the spread of neglectum 
types‘in tliis tract has introduced a new factor into the situation. 
neglBctuM is at present grown, on red soils only, which form about ten 
per cent, of the area under cotton in this tract, and there does not appear 
to be any great danger of its spreading on the black soils. The problems 
in regard to this tract, therefore, fall under two heads, the improvement 
of “ Westerns ’’ on the black soils and the discovery of a type which can 
compete successfully with roseum ox other neglectum varieties on red 
soils. The work done by the Agricultural Department in Tinnevelly 
shows that there is reason to believe that both these problems can be 
suQcessfullv solved and the solution of the second should be rendered 
easier by the small proportion of the red soil areas. As regards work 
on Northerns,” we would point out that, on the basis of the present 
price of fifteen annas a pound for cotton, it is necessary that the culti¬ 
vator should get a premium of about Es. 26 per naga of 312 pounds of 
Imt over the local '' Northerns,” if the variety No. 14, the guming per¬ 
centage of which is only 25, is to be successfully introduced. If, however, 
the gioning percentage of this variety could be worked up to 27, the 
general average for the '' Northerns ” tract, a small premium of about 
Es. 5 per 7iaga would be quite sufficient. We are, therefore, of opinion 
that efforts should be directed to this end. We would point out that any 
work on "'Northerns” and "Westerns” carried out in-Madras should 
also prove applicable to the adjacent tracts in Bombay and Hyderabad 
we consider it desirable that this should be borne in mind. In 
^ rd to Mmnganni, it sufficient to say that, whilst the distribution 
a miKture of Company No. 2 and Company No. 3 will entail strict 
control of the seed supply by the Agricultural Department, this should 
not be difficult owing to the extent to which the Department has already 
gained the confidence of the cultivators in this tract. If it were found 
possible to isolate a type intermediate between these two types, work 
would be much simplified and we have little doubt that due attention 
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147. We consider that, before any botanical work jpan be done or 

jii Coconadas, it is essential that a botanical anc 
economic survey of the tract should be carriec 
out. Work should then proceed on 



lines as in the adjacent “ Northerns ” tract. In view of the increasing 
importance of Cambodia both as regards area and length of staple, it is 
most desirable that botanical work on this variety should be undertaken 
at an early date. We regard this as the most urgent of the problems affect¬ 
ing cotton in the Madras Presidency. As the staple of Cambodia when 
grown under favourable conditions is at least an inch in length, this 
should be taken as "the minimum staple in any work on this crop. The 
length of one of the selections on the Coimbatore Farm, which is looked 
upon with favour by the Agricultural Department, was stated to be 
•79 inch or only a little over -|ths inch. We consider that it would be 
fatal to the reputation of Cambodia, if any type were put out, the staple 
of which on the Government Farm only measures -79 inch. The argu- 
inent that the premium that the cultivator can secure from the higher 
ginning percentage is certain whilst that he can secure from longer 
staple is indefinite does not, in our opinion, hold good m the case of 
Cambodia. ^ There is no doubt that the reputation of this cotton already 
stands so high that the full value for longer staple can be more easily 
obtained by efficient organization than in the case of other longer staple 
varieties. W^e would point out, in this instance, as we have already 
done in regard to American cotton in Sind, that, for the purpose of 
comparing profits per acre, figures obtained from authoritative valu¬ 
ations are, in present conditions, more reliable than the prices actually 
fetched in the local markets, which are usually based on class and grade 
and not on staple. In this connexion, we would mention the possibility 
of evolvmg different types of Cambodia suitable to irrigated and unirri- 
gated conditions respectively and the desirability of work on these lines 


148. As already stated no recent botanical work has been done on 

(iii) Uppam, nadam and n’ however, disappearing 

Bourbon. with some rapidity, Cambodia grown as an un- 

T • -u- 1 j. • replacing it in the Coimbatore 

and Trichmopoly districts and Jearunganni in the Tinnevelly tract. In 

these^circumstances, we do not recommend any botanical work on this 

that m the southern districts, the Agricultural 
Department should concentrate its attention on karunganni and Cam- 
bodia. Whilst we consider that the experiments in crossing Bourbon 
and Cambodia should be recommenced and carried out on a scale that 
will enable definite conclusions to be reached, we are not in favour ^f 

and^Sui?be°^STrt fl' varieties 

ewS^ f^.^^Itijation of these varieties entirely 

eliminated,_ if possible, as the msect pests, more especially the rinv 

weevil, which they harbour, are a serious menace to other varieties of 

cotton, particularly to Cambodia. r varie-cics ol 

149. We have already mentioned that the cultivation of cotton. 

Improvements in cultiva- ^ throughout the M aclras Presidency ia of 
tion. f and have therefore few suggestions 

“ Northerns ” and “ w«!f ^ » f regard to its improvement. In the 
ortnerns and Westerns tracts, it has been found tliat the 

rate rs not excessive and that the topping and thinning of cotton 
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growing it unmix-ed with gram have not proved more successful than the 
local practice. The use of cattle and sheep manure increases the outturn, 
but the supply of such manure is limited. If Bengal graim were to pre¬ 
cede cotton in the rotation, the yield of the latter would certainly be 
increased, but Bengal gram is an uncertain crop and its introduction 
into the rotation would mean that cotton would be grown only once in 
three years instead of every other year as at present. The cultivation 
of groundnut in these tracts is extending and this may prove a good 
substitute for Bengal gram. But here, as in the majority of the tracts 
in which the area under cotton forms a high percentage of the total 
cropped area, the great desideratum is a leguminous fodder crop which 
would yield heavily and could be grown either alone or mixed with 
juar {Sorghum vulgare) in alternate years. We would therefore recom¬ 
mend experiments with a view to discovering -a suitable leguminous 
crop for these tracts. We would also mention that some of the soils 
in the Northerns’’ and “Westerns’’ tracts are badly infested with 
deeply rooted weeds and, as ploughing is seldom resorted to in such soils, 
the question of thoroughly cleaning the land by using steam or power 
ploughs, worked on a co-operative basis, appears to us to be worth in¬ 
vestigation. ■ Even more necessary than improvements in cultivation in 
these tracts is an improvement in the methods of picking, which are 
probably the worst in India. We would, therefore, draw special atten¬ 
tion to our recommendations on this point in Chapter XVI and would 
state that the establishment of open markets in such centres as Nandyal, 
Adoni and Proddattur, on the lines we have advocated in that Chapter, 
as well as the provision of proper openers for Jcapas in the ginning fac¬ 
tories is, in our opinion, very necessary. The establishment of such 
markets should do much to promote the adoption of better methods of 
pickiag. They would check the tendency to sell “ forward ” which is 
at present very prevalent in these tracts to the detriment of the quality 
of the cotton, as it is only in the Case of cotton bought on the spot in 
open competition that the buyer is in a position to encourage the market- 

.ing of clean cotton. We would here add that the Coimbatore district 

is also, in our opinion, a tract in wMch. tlie establishment of open markets 
is most desirable. ' . ' 

In the TinneveUy tract, the Agricultural Department has devoted 
considerable attention for many years past to the introduction of the 
practice of sowing in lines. It also manufactures and sells a,t cheap 
rates sets of'*implements suitable for sowing and interculture. We. 
regard this work as of very great importance as it is only by such methods 
that irhprovements in cultivation can be introduced and bullock labour 
can be substituted for hand labour in weeding operations. We are, 
however, satisfied that the Madras Agricultural Department is doing 
everything possible in this direction and have, therefore, no specific 
recommendations to make under this head. 

In regard to Gambpdia, we consider it desirable that the question of 
suitable manures and rotations should be thoroughly inv^tigated. 
Cambodia cotton is a more exhausting crop than deshi cotton, as its 



root system is mainly a surface one. ^^o far no suitable remedy has been 
discovered for the decrease in fertility this involves and it is therefore 
desirable that special attention should be paid to this point. We under¬ 
stand that a Bill has been introduced into the Madras Legislative Council, 
under which it will be possible to take action to stop the practice of 
allowing Cambodia to remain on the ground for more than one year. 
We need, therefore, only state that we are cordially in sympathy with 
the object of this measure as we consider that the^^,continuance of this 
practice^ must have a detrimental effect on the staple of equality of 
Cambodia cotton. That it has not been without such an effect 
already is shown by the fact that we received a considerable amount of 
evidence in regard to the deterioration of Cambodia. We are, ho we vex*, 
satisfied that there has been no real deterioration and that complaints 
of it have arisen partly as a result of the practice mentioned above and 
partly from the fact that the success of this variety has led to its exten¬ 
sion to unirrigated black soils which are not suitable for it. Where 
grown on red soils under irrigation, it appears in every way to be up to 
Its original standard. We would add that if the practice of allowing 
Cambodia to renaain on the ground for more than one year is stopiied 
^ y cgislation, it is essential that the Agricultural Department shouid be 
m a position to supply good seed for resowings. 


150. The Madras Agricultural Department has already an organiza- 

Seed farms and seed distri- distribution, which 

bution. .iieeds extension to rival that of the Central 

Provinces in efficiency. Such extension is 

^ when the superior 

Ss f„] Department in the Presidency is brought up t^ 

^ow^ abo^t f strength progress will be very rapid. There are 
now about 1^00 acres m the Bellary and Kurnool districts and .1 700 
acres ii^^e Tmnevelly tract on which pure seed is grown for the Agri¬ 
cultural Department under seed farm conditions, i.e., in which seed is 

lUs only ^howevi^'i?tt’^%" with the Department. 

for seed distribn+in^ h ^ tract that a suitable organization 

seed distribution has so far been evolved. In 1916-17, 362 ryots in 

purpose of getting their cotton ginned and 

were constituted. The organization of these unions r^s Sows A 
umon consists of five or six ryots, who undertake to ^ow the Se o1 
their cotton area with selected seed supplied by the Agricultural Dcnart 
ment^ to gm the cotton and sell the hit jointly under the SorvS ni 
the Department and to keen the'scpd W calk JT+v 7 ®,of 

enable it to finance the sale of the seed, the union borrows if 

from the loca oo-operatiye credit weiety. to kS 

also belong. The Agricultural Department supplied it In 

auffioient besh seed of aeleeled straL to eow ZSnSetTkS tTl 
area usually cultivated with ro-n-nn TP-ie. c j ox the total 

on hi-? Iflndw-itt-rai, +-U cotton. Ihis seed is sown by one member 

on ms land which thus serves as a seed farm for thp *1, J 

produced from this is used in the second year for all + 

the union. In the third v^nr ^ . 7 ^'^he cotton area of 

tne tmrd yeai, seed is available for outsiders and at 
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present is sold at double the price of ordinary seed. It is estimated 
that about 302,000 pounds of seed were sold for sowing by co-operative 
ginning and seed unions in 1916-17. Additional unions are being started 
and it is considered that the number will shortly be large enough to 
ensure a supply of pure seed to the whole of the Tinnevelly tract. It 
will be seen that the system has much in common with that which has 
been adopted in the Central Provinces. We have no improvements to 
suggest and would only recommend that efforts should be made to in¬ 
troduce such unions into the other cotton growing tracts as soon as 
the Agricultural Department has any improved varieties which it can 
give out with confidence in these tracts. 


161. As in the other major cotton growing provinces, we have 

examined the prospects of long staple cotton 

**™otton under !rri|ation.^'* under irrigation, it should perhaps be mentioned 

that in Madras there is no question of cotton in 
any way competing with rice which is by far the most important irrigated 
crop. As already stated, no variety of cotton except Cambodia is 
irrigated and Cambodia is grown only under wells and not under canals 
or tanlis. Whilst it is desirable that Cambodia should be grown as an 
irrigated rather than as “ dry ” crop, we do not consider that any special 

measures to promote this are called for. 

1 

152. Before coming to our recommendations in regard to the staff of 

the Madras Agricultural Department, it is neces- 
staff!mention that, under the reorganization 
scheme recently sanctioned, the Province is 
divided into seven Circles, each of which will eventually be in charge of 
a Deputy Director of Agriculture. Owing to the absence of officers on 
military duty and to difficulties in recruitment arising out of the war, 
the majority of the sanctioned posts are at present unfilled and there 
are only three Deputy Directors for the seven Circles. Had it not been 
for the war, the last two or three years would undoubtedly have seen a 
very striking development in the cotton work of the Presidency. The 
first Circle, which comprises the districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam and 
Godavari, is not an important cotton growing tract though the Coconada 
variety is grown in the Godavari district. The second Circle, which 
comprises the districts of Kistna, Guntur and Nellore includes the 
greater p>art of the Coconada tract and we consider it desirable, in view 
of the small attention this tract has hitherto received, that a Deputy 
Director should be appointed to it at an early date. The survey of the 
cottons grown in it should, in our opinion, be carried out by a botanist 
and we have made further recommendations on this point below. The 
third Circle comprises the Kurnool, Cuddapah, Bellary and Anantapur 
districts and thus includes the whole of the “Northerns” and 
“ Westerns ” tracts in the Madras Presidency. We have already em¬ 
phasized the importance of these cottons and the magnitude of the 
problems which have still to be solved in regard to them. We consider 
that the two tracts are too heavy a charge for one officer and strongly 
recommend their division. We therefore propose a new Ciccle which 
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would comprise the “ Northerns ” tract and the headquarters of which 
might suitably be Nandyal. The headquarters of the “ Westerns ” 
tractwuld remain as at present at Bellary. The fourth Circle comprises 
the istricts of North and South Arcot, Chittoor and Chingleput, in 
which Cambodia is practically the only variety of cotton grown and that 
on a small scale. The main cotton crop of the fifth Circle which com¬ 
prises the districts of Salem, Trichinopoly and Tanjore is uppam though 
some Cambodia is grown in it. In the sixth Circle which is made up of 
the Madma, Ramnad and Tmnevelly districts, harunganni is the most 
important variety though the area under Cambodia, especially on the 
red soils of Madura and Ramnad, is considerable. The seventh Circle 
includes the west coast (hstriots and Coimbatore. No cotton is grown 
on the west coast but Coimbatore has large areas under both Cambodia 
ndiippom. We would surest the sub-division of the fifth and seventh 
Circles into three &rcles. The first of these would comprise the Taniore 
and Trichinopoly Districts, the most important crops in which are rice 

districts would forma separate 
Circle whilst the remaining Circle would comprise the Coimbatore and 

pf®? important crop in which would be 

Cambodia. This is, in our opimon, the most suitable method in 
which provision can be made for the work on Cambodia which we have 
reco^ended. Although under this division, Cambodia would be grown 
in three Circles, we consider that Coimbatore should be regarded as the 

tionaf DenJv f' ®“™®^'?ations thus are that two addi- 

Sdlf^ » AT® S*" appointed, one with headquarters at 

Sol. Northerns ” tract and the other for work on 

sSirr ^position bemg practically that of a crop 

specialist. Although the major part of the work on cotton in the Pre¬ 
sidency has been done—and done extremely well—by Deputv Directors 

appomted whose principal work should he on cotton. His first dutv 
should be to carry out the survey of the Coconada tract which we hall 

experiments in crossing 

Jie snould. also render all the advice and assistance possible to Demitv 

Seles.'''" ® 1 ® 


153. Our recommendations and conclusions in this chapter may be 
Summe^vy^, stturnianzed as follows i—■ 

in regard to botanical work :— . 

ZIZX ” “““f <” it* 

hS “ade to evolve an improved 

^ and to discover a type which can suo- 

■ m 



cessEully compete with rosemn and othev - neglectums on 
red soils. 

(2) The work on “ Northerns ” should also continue on its pre¬ 

sent lines, efforts being made to bring the ginning percent¬ 
age oi the selection known as No. 14 up to 27 in order to 
enable it to be substituted for the local variety. 

(3) In the ease of Mrunganni cotton, the object should be to 

isolate a type intermediate between Company No. 2 and 
Company No. 3. 

(4) A thorough survey of the Coconada tract should be taken 

up, as a preliminary to selection work on this variety on 
the same lines as are being followed in the “ Westerns ” 
and “ Northerns ” tracts. 

(5) Work on Cambodia should be taken up, the object being to 

evolve an improved type with a staple of at least an inch 
in length, and also, if possible, different types for irrigated 
and unirrigated land. 

(6) No botanical work on wpfam should be undertaken in view 

of the fact that this variety is being rapidly displaced by 
Cambodia and harunganni. 

(7) The experiments in crossing Bourbon and Cambodia should 

be recommenced and carried to definite conclusions but, 
beyond this, there should be no independent work on 
Bourbon or nadam cottons, as the elimination of these 
varieties is desirable owing to their propensity to harbour 
insect and other pests. 

In regard to agricultural work ;— 

(8) Efforts should be made to discover a suitable leguminous 

fodder crop for introduction into the rotation with cotton 
in the “ Northerns ” and “ Westerns ” tracts. 

(9) The possibilities of gear and steam ploughing in these tracts 

should be investigated. 

(10) Efforts should be made to establish open markets in the 

“Northerns” and “Westerns” tracts with a view to 
securing an improvement in the methods of picking. Such 
markets should also be established in the Coimbatore 
District. 

(11) The question of suitable manures and rotations for Cambodia 

cotton should be investigated. 

(12) The organization evolved for the distribution of pure seed 

in the Tmnevelly tract should be extended to the other 

potton growing tracts, as soon as circumstances permit, 

■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 
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In regard to agricnltural stafE:— 

(13) Two additional Deputy Directors of Agriculture should be 

appointed, one for the “ Northerns ” tract with head¬ 
quarters at Nandyal and one for work on Cambodia. 

(14) A second Economic Botanist should be appointed whose 

first work should be the survey of the Coconada cotton 
tract and who should also take up crossing work on Cam¬ 
bodia and Bourbon cotton. He should render the Deputy 
Directors of Agriculture advice and assistance in regard to 
the selection work carried out in the different circles. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Burma. 


Statistical. 


Climate and soil. 


154. Til© 9)168) of Burma/, ©xclnsiv© of Na/tiv© Sta/tos was roturnod. in 

I 915 --I 65 as 109,004,689 acres. Tli© net area 
actually cropped during the five years ending 

1916-17 averaged only 14,278,000 acres, of wMcli 250,000 acres were 
under cotton. TKe percentage of tlie area under cotton to the total 
cropped area was T8 and to the total area under cotton in India 1*1 
It is, therefore, rather in regard to its future possibilities than to the area 
at present under cotton that Burma is of importance. 

155. The important cotton growing districts of Burma are five in 

number, Thayetmyo, Sagaing, Lower Chindwin, 

. ^ Meiktila and Myingyan. These all fall within 

what IS known as the ‘ dry zone,’’ the rainfall varying from about 26 
inches in IVIyingyan to 37 inches in Thayetmyo. The rainy season cona" 
mences with the third week in May and ends with the third week in 
October. The dry zone receives its heaviest rainfall at the beginning 
and end of the season. July and August are marked by strong steady 
winds almost devoid of moisture and it is only when these drop that 
showers occur to any extent. The three months from the middle of 
November to the middle of February are uniformly cool and pleasant. 
From the latter date, there is a marked rise in the temperature until 
shortly after the end of April, when it is sent down by the first showers of 
the monsoon period. Cotton in Burma is usually grown on poor land, 
mainly on light upland red soils though, under the influence of hifyh 

prices, it is spreading to black soils on which, however, wheat is 
normally more remunerative. 

166. Except on the borders of the dry and wet zones in the Thayetmyo 

Varieties of cotton grown. districts wliere tlie variety known as 

^ wa-gyi is grown, and for scattered plants of 
Cambodia and Caravonica, the only variety of cotton found in the cotton 
growing tracts of Burma is Gossyjpium neglectum. Of this, there are 
three strains or subvarieties. G. N, veTUM buTWK^nicuM, the ordinary 
yellow flowered variety, with a lint which is slightly grey in colour, forms 
by far the greater proportion of the mixture and is known as wd’^gcUB .* 
G. N. roseum avense, which has a white flower and white lint and is known 
as wa-pyu and G. N. verum Kokatia, which has a khaki lint and is known 
as are occasionally found. The latter is regarded as an impurity 
and a large staff of coolies is employed at the ginning factories to pick 
it out. Both the staple and the ginning percentage of W(i~gcil6 vary con¬ 
siderably. The form^^^ from |ths to fths inch in length whilst the 
estimates we received for the ginniug percentage varied from 28 to 33 
percent. The cotton grown in Thayetniyo and Prome is (?. ofef 
, ■ 1.34' . 



folium vdf nanhing. It is a yellow liowered variety with white lint, th^ 
staple of which is superior to that of wa-gale^ averaging |ths inch, whilst 
its normal ginning percentage is estimated at 39 to 40 per cent. The 
word wa-gyi'' simply means big cotton ” and it is so-called because 
the plant is considerably bigger than that of the wa-gale variety. In the 
Northern Shan States, a variety of cotton is grown which has not yet 
been classified botanically but appears to be an Asiatic type closely 
related to the neglectum varieties. This is stated to be an excellent 
cotton with a staple of about an inch in length but with a very low 
ginning percentage. It is not the only variety found in the Shan States 
for it would appear that a type of American cotton, probably Cambodia, 
has recently made its appearance in that tract. 

157. Cotton in Burma is sown early in May. Picking commences 

Custivation of cotton about October and continues until the end oi 

y^ar or even later in the case of the wa-gyi 
C^lli’^ation is inefficient, most of the implements used being 
still mmently primitive. Cotton is everywhere sown broadcast though 
e efforts of the Agricultural Deioartment to introduce the practice of 
sowing It m hues have met with some success. The usual rotation with 
cotton IS either or sesamum, though, when it is grown on black 
SOI s, it IS occasionally rotated with wheat. Manure is seldom applied 
ougn village refuse and cattle dung are occasionally thrown on the 
and and are unevenly spread over it with a harrow. Cotton is never 

irrigated as the Burman cultivator always prefers to grow rice whenever 
he can get water. 

.168. Experiments with exotic cotton in Burma commenced about 

Past work on cotton. American and Egyptian seed was 

tst . ,, , , distributed in Sagaing, Meiktila and Mandalay, 

o mg resulted from these and nothing further was done until 1901-02, 

made both in Upper and Lower Burma. By. 
been decided that the climate of Lower Burma was 
unsuitable lor exotics and though extensive experiments were carried 
out for some years in Upper Burma at Mandalay, the record up to 1911-12 
was one of complete failure. Cambodia was introduced in 1912-13 and 
gave a yield of 1,200 pounds of seed cotton per acre at Tatkon in the 
ame m district but, though this variety has been grown annually at 

T« 1 ^ equalled that of the lirst year, 

in iyi4,_ a farm of forty acres in extent was opened at Tatkon which has 

improvement of the indigenous cotton and the 

j Egyptian cotton have been 

been W ® failures. More success has 

movpi.f«r®^r mdigenons varieties, especially in regard to im- 
L S Ka AT, percentage. A white flowered strain of wa-gale 

o a ginning percentage of 40 against 33 for the 

strain suflicient for 300 acres has been 
S 4? cultivators. A strain of wa-gyi with a ginning percentage 

is bei^f ^ percentage of about 40 has also been selected and 

immn^+ i!a Attempts have also been made to 

P^ staple of the indigenous varieties by crossing. Three crosses 
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have been effected, one of wa-galewi^ Shan States cotton, one of wa-gyi 
with Broach and oiS oi wa-gale with wa-gyi. The second of these shows 
some promise but it is as yet too early to speak with confidence in regard 
to any of them as their characteristics are still iinfixed. On the small 
fa.rm at Padu in the Sagaing district, which is only 3|- acres in extent, 
selection work has also been done on wa-gale with a view to an improve¬ 
ment in the ginning percentage. Pour strains have been obtained, the 
ginning percentage of which is 34 to 38 and these have been given out 
to co-operative societies in the neighbourhood. Cambodia was grown at 
Allanmyo in the Thayetmyo district in 1917 and yielded 1,200 pounds 
of hapas per acre on an area*of about four acres of abandoned paddy 
land. Seed sufficient for about 700 acres was distributed in 1918. Cam- 
bodia-iS also showing promise under well irrigation in Shwebo. 


159. It will be seen from the facts stated in the preceding paragraph 

that very little work has so far been done on 

regarr^riotanicarwork. Burma. This has been due almost 

entirely to the fact that cotton is at present a 

crop of minor importance in Burma and that the staff of the Agricultural 
Department is too utterly inadequate to the vast area of the Province 
to permit of much attention being paid to it. The first step which we, 
would recommend is a thorough botanical survey of the cotton tracts 
of the Province as well as of the Shan States and a classification of the 


types grown as regards yield and ginning percentage. This should be 
followed by simi)le selection work as we are of opinion that work on 
crossing is not likely to yield definite results for some years. In view of 
the great variations in the staple and ginning percentage of wa-gale, the 
aim of such work, at the outset, should be the standardization of the 
quality of the cotton. Work on these lines appears likely to be more 
productive of immediate results than the much more difficult work on 
crossing. This might be postponed until a more adequate staff is avail¬ 
able, except in the case of the three crosses already mentioned, work on 
which should be continued. Whilst we consider that the attention of 


the Department should be mainly directed to the improvement of the 
indigenous cottons, especially as the greater part of the cotton crop in 
Burma comes under our definition of long staple, being about |ths in 
length, we'are of opinion that the possibilities of American varieties, 
particularly Cambodia, should be thoroughly investigated. The pros¬ 
pects of such varieties both in districts such as Prome and Thayetmyo, 
where the rainfaU is well distributed and the soil open, and under well 
irrigation in districts such as Lower Chindwin and Shwebo appear favour¬ 
able but it is obvious that no definite opinion on the point can be given 
until thorough and exhaustive trials have been carried out. We would 
mention that the climatic conditions of Lower Burma as well as the pre¬ 
ference of the cultivator for rice, wherever water is available, make it 
hopeless to expect any extension of the area under cotton in that part 
of the Province. Por the wa-gale tract we would strongly recommend 
the immediate establishment of a large farmin the Meiktila or Myingyan 
district which would be near the ginning factories and also in a part of 
Burma where co-operation is perhaps more highly organized than is 




elsewhere. Such a farm should be equipped with a few gins and an oil 
engine. As regards the wa-gyi tract, we consider it will be sufficient if 
tbe Allamnyo farm is equipped with an outfit of three or four gins. We 
would also recommend the establishment of a farm for testing the possi¬ 
bilities of cotton under well irrigation. A suitable locality for this would 
be Monywa in the Lower CMndwin district. 

160. There is obviously a wide scope for the introduction of improved 

„ implements and of improved methods of culti- 

in regard to future work on "Kl "XT * ' j ■ 1 

cotton. ^ble. No organization has yet been evolved 

, . . for the distribution of pure seed though a 

begmning has been made in this direction at Padu, where, as already 

s ated, the seed of the selected strains is being grown by co-operative 

societies. _ present, there is nothing remotely resembling cotton 

mar ets m Burma. The cotton is bought direct from the cultivators 

m tUeir ^llages by brokers who travel through the cotton growing 

tracts. The greater part of the crop is ginned and pressed at 

IViymgyan but there are _ also factories at Allanmyo and Thayetmyo 

and m the Meiteila district. The cotton is sent from these factories 

to Kangoon, feom where it is exported to Japan and Europe. If 

tfie Agricultural Department succeeds in evolving strains which arc 

varieties in staple as well as in ginning 

Fnof improvmg the present methods of marketing 
order to enable the cultivator to obtain the full value for his cotton 
will assume great importance and we would invite attention to our 

in Chapter XVI on this point. Even in pre¬ 
sent conffitions, we think that an improvement in the method of market- 

suvvFi^+Tia?^^++ f cotton and would 

mS attention should be paid to this point and that efforts 

S . co-operative sale societies. But we recognize 

tioned US? expected in any of the directions mcn- 

isXiSfity Agricultiual Department 



Recommendations in 
regard to staff. 


161. Burma is at present divided into two circles, the Northern and 

^e Southern, each of which is in charge of a 
Deputy Director of Agriculture. A third 
and fhp ■nn<^+ Txr-n n cn ^Director has been recently sanctioned 
The Saff ^ If recruited for it. 

^a Sthe p£w ^ compared with the 

Provincedn^Indir it S than that of any other 

in the nrecedT^Upf ^ 1 fw be evident torn what has been said 

Sdmr£ ® a material increase in the superior 

devewS of wol f Department is essential to the 

making recommend?tlenUf*'^^ m Burma, we do not feel justified in 
view of the minor imnm^f an increase specifically for such work in 
areas in which ^ cotton crop and the fact that the 

We feel that tliP over such a vast tract of country. 

muon more urgently required for the general agricultural development 
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of the country than for work on cotton. Wo understand that proposals 
have recently been submitted by the Director of Agriculture for the 
appointment of a Deputy Director of Agriculture for each Commis¬ 
sioner s Division or eight Deputy Directors in all and for the appoint¬ 
ment of an Agricultural Assistant for every two districts. Whilst it 
would be going somewhat beyond our province to accord our support tc 
these proposals, we would point out that they will, if sanctioned, enable 
the cotton problems of the province, including the Shan States, which 
up tillthe present have been practically untouched by the Agricultural 
Department, to be thoroughly investigated. The prospects of cotton in 
UppCT Burma and the Shan States are, in our opinion, sufficiently 
opeful justify no small part of the energies of the strengthened Agri¬ 
cultural Department being devoted to that crop. In this connexion,^we 
woud mention that we were informed that the time of the subordinate 
Stan of the Department is largely occupied with crop cutting experiments 
m connexion with forecasts. As we have stated in Chapter XVI, we 
are unable to understand the objects of these experiments as we were 
also informed that the forecasts are based on data collected bv Settle¬ 
ment Officers. We are therefore, of opinion, that the Agricultmal De¬ 
partment should be relieved of this work and should cLne itself to 
more legitimate functions. 

e A^icultural Department in Burma includes a post 

ot the Economic Botamst but this appointment has not yet been filled. 

e a.re strongly of opinion that a botanist should be appointed to the 
^roviime at an early date and that one of his duties should be to under- 

a e the survey of the cotton tracts which we have recommended in 
paragraph 159. 

162. Our recommendations and conclusions in this chapter may be 
Summary. summarized as follows :— 

In regard to botanical work :— 

(1) The first step should be a botanical survey of the cotton 

growing tracts and a classification of the types grown 
as regards yield and ginning percentage. 

(2) Simple selection work should then be undertaken, the main 

object of which should be the standardization of the quality 
of the cotton. 

(3) Work on crossing should be postponed till a more adequate 

staff becomes available except in the case of the crosses 
already effected. 

(4) The possibilities of American cotton, particularly of Cambodia, 

should be thoroughly tested. 

(5) A large f^ shoidd be immediately established in the Meiktila 

or Myingyan district for work on wa-gruZe. Another should 
be established at Monywa in the Lower Chindwin District 
which should be mainly utilized for experiments with 
cotton under well irrigation. To permit of work on v)a-gyi. 




the Aiianmyo farm should be equipped with a small g-innlng 
outfit. 

In regard to agricultural work :— 

(6) As soon as adequate staff becomes available, special efforts 

should be made to promote the introduction of improved 
implements and improved methods of cultivation, the 
evolution of an organization for the distribution of pure 

seed and the improvement of the present system of 
marketing. 

In regard to agricultural staff :— 

(7) A large increase in the superior and inferior staff of the Agri¬ 

cultural Department is urgently required for the general 
agricultural development of the Province. The streS- 

ened staff should devote special attention to work on 
cotton. 

(8) An Economic Botanist should be appointed to the Province 

at an early date, one of whose duties should be to under¬ 
take a botanical survey of the cotton growing tracts. 



CHAPTER X. 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam. 


163. In view of the very small importance of the cotton crop in 

Sfatisticat. Provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 

. Assam and of the close administrative 

connexion between them in the past, we propose to treat them tocrether 
and do not consider it necessary to enter iL such detail as we" have 

case of other Provinces. The average area under cotton 
in Bengal for the five years ending 1916-17 was 48,000 acres and in 
Bihar and Orissa, 73,000 acres, forming 0-2 and 0-3 per cent, respec¬ 
tively both of the net cropped area and of the total area under cotton 
in India. In addition, the Native States of Bengal returned an average 
area of 22,000 acres under cotton for the five years ending 1916-17. In 
Assam, the average area was 34,000 acres, forming 0-6 per cent, of the 

total cropped area and 0-2 per cent, of the total area under cotton in 
India. 

164. The only two districts in Bihar proper, in which tlje area under 
Varieties grown. cotton is over 10,000 acres, are Satan and the 

.. . Santhal Parganas. The averages for these two 

distncts are 16,800 and 13,200 acres respectively. As the result of 
the work described in the following paragraph, American cotton (G. 
nirsutum) is found to a small extent in the Santhal Parganas but the 
vari^y of cotton mainly grown in Bihar is Gossijpium intermedium 
which IS yellow flowered, though white flowered forms are occasionally 
found. Its long growing season is an obstacle to its popularity and 
it is mamly grown only for domestic purposes. The staple is from 
|t s inch to |ths inch in length, whilst the ginning percentage varies 
from 15 to 30. The average is probably not more than ’ 17 per cent, 
which IS lower than that of any other cotton in India. The area under 
cotton m Orissa is insignificant, there being no district which returns 
as much as 5,000 acres. The cotton consists of the same mixture of 
wegftectMm varieties as is found in the Central Provinces and need not 
be further described. The Chota Nagpur Division, in which Ranchi 
is the most important cotton growing district with an average area of 
about 15,000 acres, is the original home in India of the acclimatized 
variety of Upland Georgian Imown m luri, the staple of which is Iths 
to 1 mch and the ginning percentage 31. The desU cotton is of the 
same type as that grown m Orissa. In Bengal, with, the exception of 
smaU areas of neglectum cotton in Bankura and Midnapore, the whole 
of the cotton crop is grown in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Both there 
aiid throughout A.ssam, in which the principal cotton tracts are the 
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Garo and the Lushai^ Hills, the cotton, which passes unde trader the 

name of Comillas, is the variety known as G. ceTnuum of which there 

is a subvariety G. cernuum sylhetense which has a khaki coloured lint 

The staple of Comilla cotton is very short, being only |ths to Aths inch 

in length It is distinguished from other Indian cottons bv“the size 

of Its bolls which in parts of the Garo Hills, attain a length of ei,.rht 

inches and by its high ginning percentage which averages about 43 and 

in some cases goes up to 50. The lint of this cotton is so harsh in 

character that it ^ most commonly used as an adulterant with wool 

and its price is said to be regulated by the price of wool rather than 
by that of cotton. 


.65. The bwn variety, the chief interest of which lies in the attempts 
Past work on cotton. which have been made to spread it in the Central 

Provmces, is said to have been grown in Chota 

llwZ wlnmT ^ on record to 

in othCT mrts^flhTprll^''''^''''®'^’ ®^PO"nient with exotics 

nore iS IsS J i Tf Hastmgs near Barrack- 

the Cerican n antif T Barbadoes. In 1844, one of 

chLtos XtS a 1 f r reference has been made in previous 
Chapters started a plantation at Eangpur on which American 

Bundelkhand cotton _was grown but the experiment was not Ion<^ ner 
sisted with. Isolated trials both of exotic and Indian varietie.^ were 
subsequently carried out at various places by ojfficials and nnn rvn* ^ i 
notably by the Agri-Horticultural Society o^f S irits^^^^^^^^ 
^pore, but the results obtained were, il almost every case itmtis 
factory and led to nothing. It was not until the re-orgLization of the' 
Agricultural Department at the beginning of this ceXv i1 ° 
question was attacked with some vigour. The seed of vnrionf A • 

sxx SSoTt“ T ai r «,rs 

then iiclnded Bihar and OriJS'ilTMedTrt'a 

done towards the improvement nf ^ anything was to be 

Province it would hTZsrZlk 

matized varieties. A systematic attempt was therefore'^LSS ^ 
years to promote the cultivation of 6m in certain areSTnS^ n "" 
and Santhal Parganas Districts but so little prore.s w«! « 

It was abandoned on the redistribution of the ProWsTri qjf ® f""*- 

andCambodia were also tried in Assam >111+ oU-i iri 1 . 311 . 

by the Kamaipnr Estates, Ltaited, 

the experiment was subsequently given up as unrSS'Ti i ® t 
not untiligiT that work on cotton was rLmed 'n Z o^ 

In that year, Mr. A. C. Dobbs, Deputy DirectoZ^All^n^ 
menced a series of experiments with bun and wi+b ^ rsulture, com- 
American varieties from Cawnpore and TTr«n ^ several selected 
on the Oho^ P>*‘»3rn 

be mentioned that the cotton of the nlateaii V ^ ^ ^ 

at lower elevations. All the cottons tei!d at TUnol’- 

from heavy rain but four of the Gawn^ii suffered severely 

thnn any of the 

varieties. Eoth 6m and 4P proved complete 

XtfcJ, 



failures. We understand that it is proposed to open , a small farm at 

an elevation of about 1,000 feet mainly for the purpose of further trials 
with cotton. 


166. We consider that sufficient work has been done on cotton in 


Recommendations in regard 
to future work on cotton. 


these Provinces, except perhaps in Chota 
Nagpur, to show that exotic varieties of cotton 


are unsuited to their clhnatic and other condi¬ 
tions and see no prospect of any appreciable extension of the area under 
the indigenous varieties. We would, however, recommend that the work 
at Eanchi should continue on its present lines and are glad to observe 
that special attention is being paid to selection work on the American 
varieties. We also recommend that the botanical survey of the cotton 
tracts of the Provinces, which was commenced by Mr. Gammie and 
is being continued in Bihar and Orissa by Mr. Dobbs, should be completed 
as this is likely to lead to the collection of valuable information. We 
are of opinion, that, as soon as time and opportunity permit, the Agri¬ 
cultural Department in Bengal and Assam should take up selection 
work on ComiUa cotton, with a view to obtaining' an improvement m 
and the standardization of the ginning percentage of this variety, which 
is at present extremely variable. Some improvement in staple might 
also be efiected by work of this character. We are aware that Comilla 
cotton is mainly grown by primitive peoples but there appears no reason 
to bebeve that they would not take readily to any improved strains 
put out by the Agricultural Department. 


167. Our recommendations in this chapter may he summarized as 
Summary. follows ;— 

(1) The experiments with Awri and selected American varieties in 

Chota Nagpur should continue on their present lines. 

(2) The botanical survey of the cotton tracts in the three pro¬ 

vinces should be completed. 

(3) Selection work on the Comilla variety should be undertaken 

with a view to the improvement and standardization of 
its ginning percentage and, possibly also, of its staple. 





CHAPTER XI. 

Hyderabad. 

168. Complete agiicultol stotisUcB for tie Hyderabad gute are 
Statistical, available. The area under cotton for the 

and peree^g. are Bomb^ay’::;d a. SSarS:d E^f ““ 

69. The Hyderabad State faUs into two well marked and nearly 
Climate and soil, e^ual divisions, if a line is drawn due north 

bad. The area east of tbit *^rough the Capital city of Hydera- 

west as Mahratwarra and the Pn Tehngana and that to the 

districts and the Canarese coimtr Mahratwarra 

from Merck till tie end ot May eS tempts 

In the Tehngana districts it is bnt «r,l ^ ^ remaimng months. 

of September end f ,1 

e™r or -tb w Se 

L ae a^r^^L^rrBSbr rr oodJnd 

it is not so rick as in tie nortk and ■ 'r lelingana Districts 

sandy soils. frequently grown on Ughter 

170. No botanical survey of the cotton grown in Hvdersbod i 

V“r"*“ S"""- arnTlvXhl™'^ 

grown, it is impossible to speak with certfint^ regard to the varieties 
s“na M Sh ^ n«kr Ike'prrre S”1°" 

7.;‘ErrirdTg!i:»triS:7rr" -errr dt “ r 

the Central ProvinLs and Berar^exceuf+b^!- f varieties as in 

in a much higher proportion and tbni-h ^s found 

the place of Upland Georgian We ar” - f® snid to take 

^stern portion of the tract Ve in tL^^A^T?^^orth- 
Karimnagar districts, buri predominate^lfNizamabad and 
areas. It would appear to be sSter in 

We are mcHned to tMnk that it is the sam. fo^ ! iereta elsewhere, 
gran of the Central ProvincS Jut ^ Jo bn^ T ^eor- 

of Hyderabad has been carried out *^® ®®tton 

opmiou on the point. Purther west' mninl ®^® ®^P^®ss a definite 

efforts of the Agricult,f’ ^^® ^®®’rlf of the recent 

^ Agricultural Department, which are described bdoT 
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am IS grown in a pure state over large parts of the Parbhani and Nandef 
aistricts, whilst round Jalna in the Aurangabad district and in the 
Usmanabad district and the northern part of the Gulbarofa district 
it forms a high proportion of the mixture. This variety was formerly 
the true cotton of the Mahratwarra country but so rapid was its deterio- 
tation owing to the admixture of Berar seed, that, had not the AgricuP 
tmal Department taken up the question of restoring it to somethint^ 
ke its former standard, its disappearance, except in a few tracts away 
rom the railway or as an unimportant constituent of a mixture of 
varieties, would, in all probability, have been a matter of a few vears 
The bam cotton of Hyderabad has now been given a separate classifica¬ 
tion by the cotton_ trade and is known as Hyderabad gaorani. Its 
staple IS about an inch m length and the ginning percentage 29. In 
he southern districts of Hyderabad, cotton is only grown in the extreme 
west and east. ^ The cotton of the Raichur district and the south of the 
Gulbarga district is the “ Westerns ” cotton of the adjacent Madras 
tract, whilst in the south-east of the Warangal district there is a con- 
pderable area under the Cpconada variety. The cultivation of Cambodia 
is now being introduced in the neighbourhood of Chincholi in the Gul- 
arga disHict. A full description of the different varieties of cotton 
grown in Hyderabad will be found in the chapters on the British Pro¬ 
vinces adjoiri the State and need not be repeated here. This also 
f 1 ?® methods of cultivation which are similar in Hyderabad 

to those followed in the adjacent British districts. 

171. Ho botanical work on cotton has hitherto been done in Hydera- 

Past work on cotton. f'l*® energies of the Agricultural 

j i. -t ^ Department in regard to cotton have been 
mainly devoted to efforts to restore bani to its former purity. These 

ve met with considerable success and we were informed that the 
Department had Purchased and proposed to distribute sufficient seed 

least 260,500 acres in the season of 1918, as a result of 
ch iiothmg but this variety would be grown in three taluJcs in the 
Tarbham district. It is estimated that the distribution of pure seed 

^ increased the ginning percentage to 29, as against 

the previous average of 26 to 26. The Department has two cotton 

im2 dTt P^bhani for work on bani and the other at Mahbubnagar 

tbn? tlS Cambodia. We would mention 

that the Hyderabad State has already taken action in regard to two 

m the malpractices mentioned in Chapter XVI. Damping has recently 

nSti^^c^rn^T^^ practice of trans- 

with th/ntfri- ^ f ultimate destination, 

^ f hrt?? purchaser to believe that it is the produce 

indehble enacted that bales should be stamped with 

stiU retaiinfL ^ are opened out and repacked, they 

iGtain tliG mark of tkeir place of origin. 

172. It will^ we think, be seen that there is a very wide field of work 

Recommendations in regard ^he Agricultural Department in Hydera- 

to future work on cotton, bad in regard to cotton. feel that the 

cotton problems of the State cannot be ade- 



Sly fnorlr? T'i »»P“‘ment has besa comi- 

StaycanfrJr^^frt' it most important that a thorough 

su£nt s S L?n tracts ^ould be carried out as soon as 

then be in a nn^c, + available. The Agricultural Department will 
mZ cnZZ «Pon a definite policy for each of the 

naturally\urnenrtb?^''* P f f Department 

of bam to its former staiSrd a* diand, the restoration 

greatest symnattiv wa -p ^ staple cotton in India with the 

bound to point out that the primary consi- 
deration must be the interests of the cultivator. It hfs i^vet in 

varietyToi tht profitable 

prevail in tbe north of TTv^l ^ ™ conditions which 

recommendations as a i result of our 

the full value of lono- sS’/^ T? cultivator to obtain 

this proves to be the ease^ I If 

the bam variety in Hyderabad wilThaveT^^^^ preserve 

whilst we would rebomT^.n^Tl . 7 the greatest value. But 

we are stronglv of oninion tbnf^ _i should _continue for_ the present, 
completion of the botanical «i ’ simultaneously with or on the 

in regard to the merits of bZl' ^^efinite conclusion may be reached 
such tests establish the sunen'c varieties. Should 

will be able to continue itr3?^ the Agricultural Department 

greater confidence. We wnnlrl spreadmg that variety with all the 

be carried out with Cambodia befn further tests should 

We would suggest that f ib given out on a large scale. 

as soon as possible on the lines weTave^moZef^Hitisl^P 
With, a view to obtainiTio'^ pioposea in hiitisn Provinces 

percentage. We consider that ginning 

less importance in prSSt condSn fis of 
tests we have proposed above should \ ^ botanical survey and the 

can he most advantageously undertil * o.^ what varieties such work 

desirable that any botanicil wtk dme in felrdT'T^r^^ 

problems in the “>» 

recommend tint ii His sited iSwruTuir "°n“ 
desires any advice or assistance to s Government 

whether Imperial or ProvLial, k m'S to V in British service, 
be freely given. ’ on cotton, it should 


173. The superior staff of the Agricultural Department in W 

__ bad at nreJnt “. Hy^ora- 


1 ®-*-v.x«;x j^cpfcix L/inenr in Jtlvdera-. 

Recommentetim in regard AV^ of 

staff. Agriculture. We would suggest for the con 

considerable addition tolj steffto^'onto^^' desirability of a 
m the interests of general aericnlti, cotton but 

““ tbe eppoinU 
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one for tie Mairatwarra and tie otier for tie Telingana country, 
wiose main work siould ie on cotton. Even after suci a division, 
the former will he a heavy charge on account of the mixed character 
of the cotton grown in it and further sub-division will eventually 
be desirable. We would also suggest the appointment of an Economic 
Botanist whose work on cotton would be on the lines proposed in 
the preceding paragraph. 

174. Our recommendations in this chapter may he summarized as 

Summary. follows :— 

(1) A botanical survey of the cotton tracts should be carried out 

in order that the Agricultural Department should be in a 
position to decide on a definite policy for each tract. 

(2) Simultaneously with* or subsequent to such a survey, exhaus¬ 

tive tests should be carried out in order that the compara¬ 
tive merits of hani and other varieties may be authorita¬ 
tively ascertmned. 

(3) Further tests should be carried out with Cambodia before the 

seed of this variety is given out on a large scale. 

(4) Botanical work on hani on the lines proposed for British Pro¬ 

vinces should be commenced as soon as possible and should 
be followed by similar work on other varieties. 

(5) Botanical work should be carried out in close co-operation 

with the specialists working in British Provinces and if His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government desires it, such 
officers should freely render advice and assistance. 

(6) The superior staff of the Agricultural Department should be 

increased by the appointment of two Deputy Directors, one 
for the Mahratwarra and the other for the Telingana 
country, and of an Economic Botanist and the main work 
of these officers should be on cotton. 



CHAPTER XII. 


Baroda. 

175. Complete agricultural statistics for the Baroda State are not 

Statistical. available. The average area under cotton for 

„ „ . , ending 1916-17 was 725,000 acres 

i under cotton in India. It is estimated 

that the percentage of cotton to the total cropped area is about 24 

a fagure which m exceeded in no other Native State or in any British 
Province m India, taken as a whole. 

176. The territory of the Baroda State consists of scattered tracts 
Varieties of cotton grown. ^ Gujarat^ and Kathiawar. As has already 

, . . heen mentioned in the chapter on Bonibav 

trp?fQf Districts that it is impossible to 

treat the State entmely as a separate unit for our present purpose. Of 

<iistricts into which it is divided, three. Kadi, Baroda, and 

d?m« wT “i®f If “ Kathiawar. The 

tSrv anrif 6 f f British 

SfS. ^ therefore be further described. The varieties 

the °*Bbnfw™”f same. Kadi and Amreli falling into 

A full^descrifioii f®^®ach tract, 

f f f in the chapter on 

distrftiTtionln'UeBimr^ST^ 

aistrmution m the Baroda State. The mixture of varieties of Gossvmum 
eSentT the^ as mai/wo is the only cotton grown in the Amreli District, 

. n tne Kadi District, wagad is grown m the heavy soils of the Kadi 

fSedlTrif f “■ 

soif or team tract of as an irrigated crop. In the black 

DabSi KarTon Sob .i'd w'f f Sinor, 

rt e of Bro.A and „han tno™ as Unvi. On X 14Ts5ls 

la “ I)XicrarXn° 

tract extends from Bibnwa +.0 q„ -u- i^aysari district, the Navsan 

years, owing to its Sot XS ;„7 ■ *“ 

aqraniri i« lion. „ signer outturn and ginning percentage, has - 

as mpid m tie sontlrem districts of the Baroda State as in mS 


m. The snperior staff of the Baroda Agiicnltnral Departme 
Past work on cotton. ^usists o^ a Director of Agriculture and 

epu y Director. The Department has 
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present tkree farms at Baroda, Jagudan (north, of Ahniadabad) and 
Dwarka. The latter is being closed on account of irrigation difficulties 
but additional farms will shortly be opened in the Navsari and Amreli 
Districts. Experiments with exotics, more especially huri, Cambodia and 
warious varieties of Upland iVmerican, have been carried out on the 
Baroda and Jagudan farms since 1909-10 but have proved no more 
successful than in'British Gujarat. In 1914-15, an attempt was made 
to introduce Cambodia into the Kadi District, The yields obtained 
were moderately good but considerable difficulty was experienced in 
disposing of the small quantity of cotton produced and the cultivators 
therefore went back to the indigenous varieties. Some work on 
mathio and lalio has been done on the Baroda and Jagudan farms but 
has not yet led to any definite results. In 1916-17, sufficient seed of 
pure Navsari cotton for 1,000 acres was selected by mass selection, and 
distributed by the Agricultural Department. We understand, however, 
that the cultivators did hot realize any more for the cotton produced 
from this seed than for the ordinary kanvi mixture and that attempts 
to extend the area under such seed have been abandoned. 

178. The recommendations we have made in regard to the Dholleras 
^ ^ X. . hnd Broach' tracts of the Bombay Presidency 

apply equal force to the Baroda State 
and it does not appear necessary to supplement 
them except in a few respects. We do not recommend that any further 
attenqpts should be made to introduce exotics in Baroda. In those 
parts of the State, in which the climate and rainfall are suitable, indi¬ 
genous varieties which fall under our definition of long staple cotton 
are aheady grown. We are therefore strongly of opinion that the 
Agricultural Department in Baroda should confine its attention to 
the improvement of the indigenous varieties and the production of 
good seed for distribution on the lines we have laid down for the adja¬ 
cent tracts in Bombay. We understand that the Bombay and Baroda 
Agricultural Departments work in close co-operation and we do not 
therefore consider that any immediate addition to the superior staff 
of the Baroda Agrmultural Department is called for. We wortld, how¬ 
ever, point out that the organization of the production and distribution 
of good seed will necessitate an increase in the subordinate staff and 
would suggest, the appointment of additional officers of the cla,ss of 
Agricultural Assistant for this purpose. We have recommended that 
a botanist should be appointed for the Dholleras and Broach tract of 
the Bombay Presidency and we have no doubt that the results of this 
work will be freely placed at the disposal of the Baroda Agricultural 
Department. We are of opinion that the line of work in which the 
latter Department can at present most usefully co-operate with the 
Bombay Agricultural Department is the investigation of the relative 
values of the constituents of the Dholleras mixture. We would also 
recommend, as we have done in the case of Bombay, that efiiorts should 
be made to maintain the purity of u agad in the Kadi District and to 
restore lalio to its former standard in that district. If, in the Broach 
deshi ix&ct, the Bombay Agricultural Department succeeds in evolving 



a type of Broacli cotton superior to goghari in yield or ginning percentage 
or, in the Surat tract, a strain equal, if not superior to th'e best Navsari 
cotton, the Baroda Department will doubtless co-operate in promoting 
the cultivation of such strains in the adjacent territories of the State. 
It is, in our opinion, essential that the same strains should be given 
out by_ the two Agricultural Departments and to secure uniformity of 
policy in this respect and the fullest measure of co-operation possible, 
we would recommend periodical conferences between the officers of 
the two Departments. It is to be regretted that the .recent efforts to 
promote the cultivation of pure Navsari cotton have proved a failure 
We think these might have been more successful, had there been some 
organization for the disposal of the cotton produced and would invite 
attention to our recommendations on the subject of organization in 
the chapter on Bombay. We would suggest that further efforts should 
be made m this direction and that the possibility of holding auction 
sales of the hafas produced should be considered. 


179. We should perhaps mention that we were informed that some 

Prospects of cotton under j projects are under investigation in the 
irrigation. Baroda State and that, if these were carried 

out, a considerable increase in the area under 
CO on might be e,^ected. The information placed at our disposal 

on^thi? sufficiently definite to enable us to express any opinion 

180. Our recommendations in this chapter may be summarized as 

Summary, follows :— 


^ efforts should be made to introduce exotics in 

the Baroda State but the efforts of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment should be confined to the improvement of the in- 

• and the production of good seed for 

distribution. 

^ organization for the production and 

distribution of good seed, the subordinate staff of the Agri¬ 
cultural Departoent should be increased by the appoint- 

Sstant 0* class of Agricultural 

(3) The Agricffitural Department should devote itself more parti- 

to work on the Dholleras mixture and should make 
special efforts to maintain the purity of waaod and tn 
restore lalio to its-former standard in the Kadi District, 

(4) All work on cotton in Baroda should be carried out in close 

eo-operafion with the Bombay Agricultural Department 

(6) He orgsmization lor the spread either o! pare varieties or 

h'»P0»eS 

the adjacent tracts m the Bombay Presidency. 



CHAPTER XIlI. 
Central India. 


Climate and soil. 


181. For the five years ending 1916-17, the area under cotton in 

the Native States which make up the Central 
Statistical. Indm Agency averaged 1,335,000 acres or six 

per cent, of the total area under cotton in India. Of this, Indore con¬ 
tributed about 450,000 acres, Gwalior 380,000 acres and Bhopal 73,000 
acres. It is estimated that the net cropped area of the Agency amounts 
to about thirteen million acres of which the area under cotton is, there¬ 
fore, about 10 per cent. In Indore it is as high as 23*6 per cent, of the 
net cropped area and in Gwalior 9*31 per cent. These figures show 
that Central India is one of the most important cotton growing tracts 
in India. 

182. The main cotton growing tract of the Agency is the southern 

part of the western of the two detached areas 
of which it is composed. This again consists 

of two natural divisions, by far the larger of which lies on the Malwa 
plateau. The smaller, known as the Nimar tract, lies south of Malwa 
proper below the Vindhyan range. The average'rainfall of the cotton 
tract averages about thirty inches, almost all of which is received from 
the south-west monsoon. The main soil of the plateau is the black 
soil formed by the disintegration of the Deccan trap. In the Nimar 
tract, except actually in the bed of the river Narbada, there is a prepon¬ 
derance of the lighter soils which makes irrigation necessary while the 
stifler texture of the soil necessitates the use of heavier nhplements. 

183. The main cotton of Central India is the same mixture of varie¬ 
ties of Gossypium neglectum with a small pro¬ 
portion of bani {G. indicum) and Upland 

Georgian ((?. Mrsutum), here known as marwari or 6amV as is found in 
the Central Provinces and Berar. These have already been fully de¬ 
scribed in the chapter on those Provinces. In the Nimar tract, the 
mixture differs in no way from that grown in the Central Provinces 
and Berar, but on the plateau, the proportion of G. neglectum malvense 
is high. This variety, which is probably the indigenous cotton of the 
plateau, from which it derives its name, is an excellent cotton with a 
Staple of fths to fths iach which brings it under our definition of long 
staple cotton. Its ginning percentage'is, however, only 25, a fact which 
is sufficient to account for the way in which the other varieties of neg- 
more especially have gained at its expense in recent 

years. We estimate that it is not now grown in a pure state on more 
than 112,000 acres and the evidence we received shows that very little 
of it comes on the market except in an adulterated condition. 
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Varieties of cotton grown. 



184. The keen interest displayed by the rulers of many of the States 

in Central India in the agricultural development 
of their territories led in 1916 to the appoint- 


Past work on cotton. 


ment of Mr. B. Coventry, C.I.E., as Joint Agricultural Adviser to the 
States of Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, Dhar, Datia, Ratlam, Jaora, Sitamau, 
Dewas (Senior Branch) and Sailana and the Estate of Bagli which 
represent about half the area of the Agency. Since Mr. Coventry’s 
appointment, special attention has been paid to problems connected 
with cotton and a large part of the work on the experimental farms 
which have been established at Indore and Bhopal has been on this 
crop. Experiments with exotics of various kinds and with Mr. Leake’s 
improved varieties K-7 and K-22 have been carried out but have not 
proceeded long enough to enable any definite conclusions to be reached 
in regard to them, more especially as the conditions in 1916 and 1917 
were most unfavourable to all varieties of cotton. In 1916, K-22, 
however, showed promise and considerable success was achieved in 
1917 in isolating the Upland Georgian variety and in growing it under 
irrigation on lands on vrhich poppy was formerly cultivated. Cambodia 
under similar treatment has also been moderately successful, the 
sub-tropical climate of the plateau appearing to favour the growth of 
American varieties. It should be mentioned that the Gwalior State 
has already enforced a system of licensing ginning factories which, 
though its primary object is fiscal, secures the submission of full statistics 
of the cotton ginned and could, without difficulty, be extended to such 
purposes as the prevention of malpractices. A system is also in force 
in the Gwalior State under which bales of cotton produced in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ujjain are stamped as such, inferior cotton brought into 
Ujjain from other tracts for re-export to Bombay or elsewhere as Ujjain 
cotton being stamped as Ujjain mixed.” The name of the factory 
at which the cotton has been pressed is also stamped on the bales in 
both cases. 


185. We see no objection to the continuance of the experiments 

with exotics in Central India and, indeed, 
^tojSuirwor^ consider it desirable that the suitability of 

Cambodia or of some type of Upland Georgian 
for irrigated soils should be thoroughly tested. We would also recom¬ 
mend that further careful comparative trials of Mr. Leake’s improved, 
varieties should be carried out. We would, however, point out that 
the difficulty of evolving a suitable organization for marketing small 
quantities of improved cottons is likely to be more severely felt in Central 
India than elsewhere owing to the way in which the territories of the 
'different States are intermingled and the small extent of many of thena. 
In these circumstances, we are strongly of opinion that the most hope- 
ful line of work in Central India Hes in efforts to improve the long staple 
■cotton, nuxlvense, y^lack the tract already produces and to ensure that 
the crop is placed on the market in a pure state and is thus able to secure 
the price w-hich is w-arranted by its intrinsic merit. At present, as we 
have already said, the cotton trade only sees it in bulk in an adulterated 
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condition. It slionld be possible to secure a considerable improvement 
in tbe very low ginning percentage and also in tlie outturn of tbis variety 
by selection work. We need hardly add that this recommendation is 
based on the fundamental assumption which underlies our report, whicii 
is that the general result of our recommendations, if accepted, will be 
to enable the cultivator to obtain the true premium justified by the 
superiority of his cotton. I\^e understand that there may be some 
diffi-culty in regard to work on mdvense owing to the fact that the crop 
was almost totally destroyed by the abnormal rains of 1917 and that 
therefore very little pure seed is obtainable. Should this difficu tj 
prove insuperable, which we trust will not be the case, we would recom¬ 
mend that the Agricultural Department should concentrate its energies 
on spreading Upland Georgian or Cambodia on irrigated lands but we 
consider that further tests in regard to the suitability of these varieties 
are necessary before seed is given out on a large scale. It will be obvious 
that, both for the work on Mcdverisc and American varieties and tor 
the evolution of an organization for ensuring that the produce of supeii(m 
varieties is marketed in a pure state, a considerable increase of the Btam 
of the Agricultural Department in Central India will be necessary. It 
is with considerable hesitation that we make any recoinmendations on 
this point as we feel that our acquaintance with the circumstances of 
the individual States is somewhat meagre. We would, however, express 
the hope that the post of the Joint Agricultural Adviser to the Cential 
India States will become a permanent one. Its value in securing unifor¬ 
mity of policy in such matters as cotton development can hardly be 
overestimated. We would, therefore, suggest that the position of the 
Joint Agricultural Adviser should be strengthened and that a farm 
should be established and placed under his direct control on which 
he can carry out work for the benefit of all the States. We would 
mention that the Gwalior State has already a Director of Agriculture 
who is, however, only a part time officer and that it is under contempla¬ 
tion to appoint two Deputy Directors of Agriculture, one foi the northern 
and the other for the southern division of the State. ^ In Indore, the 
Director of Agriculture, is also Registrar of Co-operative Societies and 
in Bhopal, he is also Director of Land Eecords. The area under cotton 
in both these States is so extensive that w^e would suggest for the consi¬ 
deration of the Darbars the desirability of appointing separate Directors 
of Agriculture. Taking the Agency as a whole, we would recommend 
an expansion of the experimental work on cotton and also an increase 
in the subordinate staff of the Agricultural Department. In spite of 
the importance of Central India as a cotton growing tract, Ave would 
not propose the appointment of an Economic Botanist as we consider 
that the selection work on 77ialvense which "we have recommended could 
be carried out under the guidance of the Agricultural Adviser, with 
the advice and assistance of the scientific officers working in British 
territory. We understand that Mr. Leake has given considerable help 
in the botanical work on cotton in Central India and we would recom¬ 
mend that some arrangement of this kind should be continued and 
that, if necessary, matters might be placed on a more formal footing. 
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186. The usual practice in Central India is to sow cotton after the 

first rainfall of the monsoon. The work on 
Prospects^of^cjto^ under agricultural farm at Bhopal and Ratlam 

points to the conclusion that cotton sown under 
irrigation before the monsoon gives a heavier yield. As we have already 
stated, Upland Georgian and Cambodia have shown some promise 
under irrigation. In these circumstances, the question of extending, 
irrigation facilities is of some importance. Except in the northern parts 
of Central India where cotton is comparatively unimportant, flow irri¬ 
gation from canals is impossible owing to the configuration of the country. 
As the existing canals are not in the main cotton growing tracts, any 
extension of the area of cotton under irrigation must be looked for 
under wells. The attention of the Darbars has already been drawn 
to the possibilities of well irrigation by Mr. W. H. Moreland, recently 
Agricultural Adviser to the Indore State, and by Mr. Coventry and we 
would recommend that a thorough investigation into the subject 
should be carried out on the lines proposed by them. We would mention 
that a commencement' has already been made in this direction by the 
formation of Departments of Agricultural Engineering in the Gwalior 
and Indore States. 

187. Our recommendations in this chapter may he summarized as 
Summary^ ^ follows :— 

(1) The main line of work on cotton in Central India should he 

selection work on malvense and the evolution of a suitable 
organization to secure that this variety is marketed in a 
pure state. 

(2) The experiments with Upland Georgian and Camhodia under 

irrigation and with Mr. Leake’s improved varieties should 
he continued. 

(3) If work on malvense proves impossible owing to difficulty 

in obtaining pure seed, the Agricultural Department should 
concentrate its energies on pushing Upland Georgian or 
Camhodia on irrigated soils provided further tests establish 
the suitability of those varieties. 

(4) The desirability of making the post of Joint Agricultural 

Adviser a permanent one and of estabhshing a large farm 
on which he can carry out work for the benefit of aU States 
should be considered. 

(5) Separate Directors of Agriculture should be appointed by the 

Indore and Bhopal States. 

(6) Throughout the Agency there should be ^ expansion of the 

experiniental work on cotton and an increase in the sub-* 
ordinate staff of the Agricultural Department. 

(7) The advice and assistance of scientific officers working in 

British territory in regard to botanical work on cotton in 
Central India should be obtained. 

(8) The possibiUties of well irrigation should be thoroughly inves- 

tigated. ■ : '' 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Rajputana and Mysore. 


188. Time did not permit of our visiting- Eajputana and Mysore, 

Siafisticar. cotton in these States are, 

however, by no means insignificant and, in 
order to render our report complete, it appears desirable to add a few 
remarks in regard to them. The average area under cotton in Eajputana 
for the five years ending 1916-17 was 372,000 acres or 1-7 of the total 
area under cotton in India. This is excluave of an average area of 
45,000 acres in Ajmer-Merwara which represented thirteen per cent, 
of the net cropped area of that province and -2 per cent, of the total 
area under cotton in India. The average area under cotton in Mysore 
for the same five years was 116,000 acres forming 5 per cent, of the 
total area under cotton in India and about -2 per cent, of the net cropped 
area of the State. 

189. As far as we are aware, no work on cotton has been done in 

Rajputana. Eajputana States. The most 

important cotton growing tracts in the Agency 
lie in the east and are adjacent to the cotton growing tracts of the 
United Provinces and Central India. The cotton grown is a mixture 
of the same varieties as are found in the United Provinces. We under¬ 
stand that, except in Ajmer-Merwara, it is entirely hand ginned and 
is used for hand weaving goods for local consumption. The cotton 
problems of the rest of India have not therefore assumed the same 
importance in Eajputana. Work on cotton must await the develop¬ 
ment of Agricultural Departments in the different States and it would 
be prenmture to make any recommendations in regard to the policy 
which should be followed. We would, however, point out that an 
essential prehmmary to such work must be a botanical survey of the 

differLf StfltPri *'^ 1 ?such a survey has been carried out, the 
different States should decide to which variety the energies of the Agri¬ 
cultural Departments, which will doubtless be formed in due course 
pi their respective territories, should be devoted. 

190. Cotton in Mysore is almost entirely confined to the black soil 

Mysore. areas of the Chitaldrug and—-to a very much 

r extent-of the Shimoga District." With 

in Mysore are those ft the adiappv,+^ ^ , varieties grown 

(Gossvnhi'i-n 'horJ, n V ad^cent districts of Bombay, viz., huw.'pta 
£SnW^ ' f? Dliarwar American. Systematic work 

yws aTo vSewT^^fr ^S^'i^^ltural Department about two 

years ago when a cotton farm was established. 'Selection work on 
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Tmmfta has been undertaken with a view to obtaining an improvement 

° 4-1 ^ proposed to commence similar work 

on the JJharwar-American variety. As regards future work on cotton 

m Mysore we would strongly recommend close co-operation with the 
Bombay Agricultural Department and would invite attention to our 
recommendations for the Kumpta-Dharwar tract of the Bombav Presi¬ 
dency. Improved strains either of himfta or of the Upland tvpe of 
Dharwar-American found suitable in that tract should prove equally 
suited to the conditions of the adjacent tracts in Mysore. We would 

Cambodia cotton under mrigation should be carried out though we 
understand that the area m which irrigation is possible is very limited 

wlt^M ® Dharwar-Americkn cotton 

Mvtorl i^l Pi-evalent to some extent in 

wfhave madHn recommendations 

nave made in Chapter XVI on this and kindred matters. 

191. Our recommendations and conclusions in this chapter may he 
S?immmyy. summarized as follows 

(1) Work on cotton in Rajputana must await the development 

botamcal survey of the cotton growing tracts is an essential 

prehmmary to such work. caswiiiai 

(2) Work on cotton in Mysore should be carried out in close co¬ 

operation with the Bombay Agricultural Department as the 

Jj? 



CHAPTER XV. 


General recommendations in regard to agricultural work on 

cotton. 


192. In the previous chapters, we have described in detail the local 

Scone of the chanter conditions in each Province in which cotton 

‘ is a crop of any importance or possesses any 
possibilities and have made recommendations based on a study of those 
conditions. We would emphasize that our proposals have been framed 
in the light of existing circumstances. The policy we have recom¬ 
mended has not, perhaps, in all cases been that which we should have 
suggested had there been a clean slate on which to work but we have 
not felt justified in proposing the abandonment of work which has 
resulted in substantial progress or which still holds out any prospect 
of ultimate success. In this chapter, we propose to discuss briefly 
some important questions of general applicability to all Provinces and 
to add a few remarks in regard to the staff required to carry out our 
recommendations. We would here mention that we were much im¬ 
pressed by the extent and accuracy of the knowledge of cotton problems 
possessed by agricultural officers. The evidence we received from the 
Directors of Agriculture and from the officers of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment generally was of the greatest assistance to us and considerably 
lightened our labours. 

193. We have, in several of the chapters on the difierent provinces, 

recommended botanical surveys of many of 
the cotton growing tracts and would again 

insist on the importance of. such surveys. Unless the Agricultural 
Department possesses a detailed knowledge of the different varieties of 
cotton grown, it has no solid foundation on which to base its work on 
cotton. Such surveys are obviously especially necessary in tracts in 
which a mixture of different varieties of cotton is grown. Work in 
this direction has already been done in the Punjab, the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, Bombay and Madras but, even in those provinces, it has been 
by no means exhaustive and we consider that it should be definitely 
recognized as one of the first duties of the Agricultural Department 
in all provinces. Whether such surveys should be carried out by a 
Botanist or by a Deputy Director of Agriculture must depend on local 
conditions and we have recognized this in the recommendations we 
have made on the subject. Simultaneously or subsequent to the 
botanical survey, the varieties found on a field scale should be tested 
in duplicate or triplicate plots in order that it may be ascertained 
whether any of the types is distinctly superior to the others. If such 
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a type is then put out by the Agricultural Department, the result is' 
greater uniformity in the crop and its standardization to a large extent. 

194. It is essential that an investigator, working on cotton, should' 

Selection verms crossing, before him a clear idea of the staple- 

which the tract is capable of producing in 
ordmary conditions. Irrigation produces an alteration in the condi+ions; 
and the cultivation of cotton of longer staple may become feasiTe 
We would lay stress on “ selection ” as much the most rapid method, 
of securing a type of cotton suitable for a particular tract and of obtain- 
mg an improvement in staple and ginning percentage. Plants of pure- 
stram vuth a higher ginning percentage and a longer staple than the- 
cotton ordinarily grown can usually be isolated in the field. The work 
of the Madras Agricultural Department on kanmqanni has furnished 
a string example of this. The ginning percentagf of ordinarv Cl-- 
ganm is 25 and its staple fths of an inch in length. Plants haVe, how- 
ever been isolated with a ginning percentage of 35 and others with a 

V ^ m “ length. -Whilst we consider that selection work 

should be the first step,_ we do not underrate the importance of cross- 
breeding as a means pf improving cotton. This, however, as has been 
already pointed out m the chapter on the United Provinces, is work 
or a more scientific character than selection work and requires close 
application and considerable skill. It is also much slower in yielding 
tangible results. We consider, therefore, that, as a general rule, it 
should not be undertaken imtil the po.ssibilities of selection work have 
been thoroughly examined as, unless the material on which it is based 
has been investipted, it is almost certain to result in disappointment. 
Keference has already been made to the work on crossing which has- 
been done at Cavmpore and Dharwar, and which has resulted in some 
promising crosses. Wte consider that work of this character should be 
entrusted only to an officer who can devote personal attention and 
considerable tune to it. Whilst it is work that can be done by Deputy 
Directors with botanical training, it will probably be found advisabie- 
to leave it to a botanist. On the whole, except in the cases we have 
mentioned above verj^ little progress has been made in this direction, 
but we consider that there is a great future for work of this character- - 
It It IS properly and systematicaUy conducted. It is for this reason 
that we have recommended that Mr. Leake’s work at Cawnpore should 

te f assistance should be given him. 

in carrying it out. ^ 

195. We found that great diversity of practice exists in the different ■ 
Field provinces in regard to the tests of cotton on a 

• T field scale. In many cases, such tests a 

SteSf ^Tn others, the plots are an acre in 

“W not be duplication. W'e 

series*^ Thffi?i °”'- ^ be carried out in at least two 

series.^ The first series should consist of preliminary tests on small 

titffiS'an acre) to ten cents (one 

tenth of an acre) in size. Tests on plots of four cents repeated two or 
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v Qiif'cessfully carried out in the “ Northerns 
thnes have ^^^^dras and, if carefuUy conducted, should 

and “ Westerns ' value of the variety tested to forined. 

enable a good ^ist, of tests on larger areas. The plots 

; second senes shou extent and there should he 

,uld be at least ^ si^e with plots on which the same 

five or SIX of sue p ^ .g-" gj.o-,;vii. At Lyallpur, tests of ^is 

staBdard variety ^ ot ^ ^ tenants, in order tliat 

character are carried ^ conditions outside the experimental 

the closest possible app - consider it most important that tests on 
station may he fornie ^he same conditions as those 

a large scale shomd b__ before an improved type is given 

in which cotton is T)e&mte rotations should be foUowed_ on 

out on an x. h.s are made and as large an area as possible 

the plots on which ^ We are of opinion that there was 

should he allocated for ,U the Provinces we visited 

hut have not followed. 

general Unes whic s ou contrasts between the two 

196. In tie cetoe cenntiies of tie 

Ifflprovenient in yield of India and the United States of America, 

have constantly thrust themselves upon us. 
n • i-Ua oonfrnst more marked than in the relative pro- 
la The United States of America produce a crop 

diictmtj of the 5 qO pounds each from an area 

of twelve to j an area of about 22 J million acres, 

of-36 milhon acres whdst In , m pounds each , 

n1S?000 hrof -- mentioned £ Chapter I, 

or 3 , 6 UO,UUU oaies oi o f one-third of that obtamed m 

the yield per ^®’^® nounds an acre as against 200 pounds in the 

uSted StS^ As has also been pointed out in the same chapter, the 
Lmted btates. _ as. . ^ outturn merely by an improvement 

;Se 

la a^r i c-l ac n (^rop whicli receives intensive cnlti- 

wWe,'»«»“ X“:‘'’coSea witS S a crop wheat. It it aeldom 
\ation, ®®P®®Jf - available is either required for more profitable 

crons or is insufiicient for more than a small fraction oi the area unaei 
it ^We have, in the previous chapters, dealt _ with the cultivation o 

cotton in the different provinces in detail a^^^ 

Sat in manv tracts such as Gujaiat. the Central Provinces and Berar 
and parts of Madras, the cultivation of cotton is e^*^®“®^y § ’ 

as it is sown in hues and given frequent interculture. There is_, how 

ever much room for improvement over very large areas m the 
Puniah, Sind, the United Provinces, and parts of Central India and 

Madras. Over the bulk of the cotton areas^ 7"® TSf L^efrSe 
Central India, Bombay, Baroda, Madras an^Hyderahad, the percenta e 
of cotton to the cropped atea is often as high as fifty and thu result 

is that it is grown at least every alternate year and frequently year 
year. In such conditions the great need is suitable rotations, ihe 
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most common rotation witk cotton in suoli tracts is juar {Sofgjlum 
vulgare), tlie advantage of which is that it provides grain for human 
consumption as well as fodder for cattle. It is most important, in 
our opinion, that efforts should be made to introduce into the rotation 
heavy yielding leguminous fodder crop which can be grown 
either with or instead of jum\ The evidence we received pointed 
to the beneficial influence of nitrogen on cotton in all tracts and this 
appears the vsimplest method by which it can be obtained. As wo have 
already pointed out in the chapter on the Central Provinces, a three- 
year rotation would have the effect of reducing the area under cotton 
and is^ not, therefore, likely to prove acceptable to the cultivators in 
the principal cotton growing tracts owing to the high prices of cotton 
at present prevailing. It should, however, be pointed out that these 
prices have introduced a new factor into the situation. They should 
render it possible for the cultivator to use artificial manures to a much 
greater extent and to expend more labour on cultivation than has 
hitherto been the case. Some attempt has been made to push the use 
of poudrette and crude night-soil as manure in Bombay and there is no 
doubt that these are excellent manures for cotton. The use of improved 
implements for interculture and other purposes is a matter to which 
the Agricultural Departments are paying increased attention. We have 
made detailed recommendations on all these points in the preceding 
chapters and have emphasized their importance. 


197. It will be seen from the general trend of the recommendations 

Seed farms and seed distri- in the provincial _ chapters that 

bution. are of opimon that the selection and distri¬ 

bution of pure seed should he controlled by 
the Agricultural Department in the manner best suited to. the local 
conditions of each tract. We lay great stress on this point as no real 
progress in increasing the outturn or in improving the quality of cotton 
can be expected unless pure seed of high germinating power is issued. 
We consider, therefore, that one of the first duties of the Agricultural 
Department after it has been strengthened, as we have recommended, 
should be the evolution of suitable organizations for seed distribution! 
For this purpose,^ a considerable increase in the number of seed farms 
will be necessary in all provinces. It will he obvious that the establish¬ 
ment of such seed farms must, in many cases, await the evolution of 
pure or improved strains of cotton but we consider that the subject 
is one to which immediate attention should he paid, as, in view of the 
cohstantly increasing price of land, it may be advisable that steps should 
be taken at once to select and acquire suitable sites for such farms. 


198. We have pointed out in paragraph 196 above that another 
Demonsfration. most important branch of work to w^hich the 

increased staff of the Agricultural Department 
must devote its energies is the improvement of agricultural practice. 
It must demonstrate the usefulness of improved agricultural implements 
and must convince the cultivators of the advantages resulting from 
the use of manures and from good cultivation such as sowing in lines 



and keeping tlie ground clean from weeds. The methods of demon¬ 
stration must vary according to local conditions, but, in most cases, it 
will probably be found best to carry out demonstration work on the 
fields of selected cultivators. The advantage^ of this system is that 
successful methods are adopted without hesitation by the neighbouring 
cultivators. Small cultivators are apt to regard demonstration work 
on Government farms with suspicion on the ground that i-t is carried 
out regardless of expense and to question the suitability of the methods 
followed on the farms to their conditions. Demonstration on their 
own lands is free from the suspicion of officialdom. The experiment 
forms merely an ordinar}?” incident in the agriculture of the village. 
In some cases, however, where there are large bodies of landholders 
with extensive holdings it may be found expedient to have separate 
demonstration farms of considerable size which can serve as model 
farms. Where such farms are established, they should be run on 
thoroughly practical business lines, an accurate profit and loss account 
being maintained in order that the financial results of their working 
can be definitely ascertained. 


199. We consider it desirable to make some, mention of work on 


Tree cottons. 


tree cottons as it has been asserted from time 
to time that the solution of the problem of 


growing long staple cotton in India lies in this direction. From 1904 


to 1909, experiments with tree cottons were carried out on an extensive 


scale in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa by the Indian Long Staple Cotton 
Gfowing Syndicate and in 1904-05 and the subsequent year, the Bombay 
Agricultural Department carried out an experiment on a fairly large 
scale with Peruvian cotton. In both cases, the experiments proved 
complete failures. For some years, the Bombay Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment continued to devote considerable attention to work on tree cottons 


on the Dharwar, Surat and Nadiad farms but it led to no definite results 
and was eventually abandoned. It was urged before us that the failure 
of the operations of the Syndicate was due to the fact that the cotton 
was growm on waterlogged land. This, however, could not have been 
the case in Bombay. Whilst there is some reason to believe that tree 
cottons,'which undoubtedly produce lint of excellent staple, can be 
grown successfully on small areas in favourable circumstances, we‘ are 
strongly of opinion that there is no prospect of such cottons being 
produced profitably on a commercial scale and consider that it would 
be a waste of time and involve an undesirable dissipation of energy 
for the Agricultural Departments to devote any further attention to 
work on these’varieties except to the very limited extent we have recom- 
mended in the case of Madras, where there appears some prospect of 
obtaining a satisfactory cross between a tree cotton and an annual 
cotton such as Bourbon and Cambodia. 


200. The cotton crop in India suffers relatively little from fungus 

diseases. The most serious of such diseases is 
the root disease known ns_ wilt which occurs m 
an area extending from the Central Provinces and Berar through Kham 



desli to tlie Kumpta-Dharwar tract in Bombay. It is not found in 
tbc Bunjab) Sind^ ITortb Bombayj ^Madras or Mysore tbougb it appears 
probable that it is extending from Dharwar in a southerly direction. 
There has been a considerable increase in the disease, especially in the 
Central Provinces and Berar, during the last ten years and hitherto 
the only methods of checking it have been the adoption of rotations 
and the growth of_ resistant varieties. Neither of these methods can 
be regarded as entirely satisfactory. The obstacles in the way of the 
adoption of rotations have been described above. The growth of resist¬ 
ant varieties, such as buri in the Central Provinces, means that the 
cotton of the wilt infected area differs from the ordinary variety of 
the tract and that there is considerable danger of the two beino- mixed. 
Another root disease of cotton, which is often confused with^wilt is 
the root rot found in the Punjab and Bombay. „ This disease occurs 
usually on the same patches of land year after year and there is no 
evidence that it is increasing appreciably. Whilst leaf diseases are 
comparatively unimportant, the disease known as red leaf bli<^ht occa¬ 
sionally occurs and no remedy has so far been found for it. “in these 
circumstances and more especially in view of the possibility of the 
spread of wilt, we consider the mycological questions connected with 
cotton of si^cient importance to justify the appointment of an addi- 

lonal mycologist to the Pusa staff whose principal duty would be the 
investigation of these problems. ‘ 


201. We have made recommendations in the preceding chapters 

Expansion of the Agri- involve a very considerable expansion 

cultural Department. Agricultural Department. We have, 

. . however, indicated only what may be considered 

the mimmum staff necessary in present conditions. Our recommenda¬ 
tions are, m fact, studiously moderate as we have been compelled to 
recogmze the..difficulties which_ stand in the way of the recruitment of 
the superior staff and of training the subordinate staff required. We 
need hardly point out that though we have confined ourselves to pro¬ 
posals for an increase m the superior staff, these involve a corresponding 
expansion of the subordinate staff of supervisors, fieldmen, ete We 
would emphasize the necessity that the staff we have suggested should 
be appointed without delay The cotton position calls for immediate 

factor. An increase in the production of 
especially within the Empire, is of primary 

^ reasonable price and 

cotton IS to be sold throughout India at reasonable rates. It must 

""v price of “ Fine Broach,” the standard on 

b ut Es. 250 hhandi. At the time of writing, it is Rs. 770 per 
there appears to be considerable likelihood that it will so 
much higher. The Liverpool price of “Middling American” which, 
before the war, ruled ordinarily at ^d. fo 7d. per pound is now as high 

If, these^carcumstances, it is of vital importance 

in Tn^Ia^'n fhoMd be made to increase the production of cotton 
m India in order that prices may be reduced to more normal figures. 
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202. The recoramendations we have made in regard to the stafi of 

the Aericultuial Department are summarized 
cost of proposals. . ^ Allowing table 


Province. 


Directors. 

Deputy 

.Directors. 

Assistant 

Directors. 

Economic 

Botanists. 

Mycologist and 
Entomologist, 

Imperial 

• 

• • 

a • 

• a 

a • 

Mycologist. 

Punjab . 

• • 

• a 

3 

3 

(Provincial 

service.) 

1 

a a 

NorthAYest Frontier Province . 

• a 

1 

• • 

a a 

a a 

United Provinces . 

• • 

a a 

3 

• a 

1 

1 Entomologist, 

Central Provinces , 

• 1 

■ • 

a a 

a a 

1 

a a 

Sind 

• • 

1 

1 

» a ' 1 

1 

a a 

Bombay 

• • 

• • 

1 

2 

1 

(I n d i an 
Agricultural 
service.) 

3 

4 • 

Madras . . 

# • 

• • 

2 

• a 

1 

a • 

Burma . 

• • 

a a 

• • 

a a 

1 

a. a 

Hyderabad , 

« • 

• a 

O 

a a 

1 

a a 

Central India 

• • 

o 

a « 

« a 

a a 

• a 


As far as British territory is concerned, it will be seen that they 
involve the immediate addition to the existing staff, and to the appoint¬ 
ments which have been sanctioned but not yet..fi.lled, of one Director 
of Agriculture, thirteen Deputy and Assistant Directors of Agriculture 
belonging to the Indian Agricultural Service, nine Economic Botanists,* 
one Agricioltural Entomologist, and three Assistant Directors belonging 
to the Provincial Service. In the case of Native States, they involve 
the appointment of two Directors of Agriculture, two Deputy Directors 
and one Economic Botanist. We have made no specific proposals for 
an increase in the subordinate staff of the Agricultural Department 
as this would have involved an examination into the internal organiza¬ 
tion of the Department which was beyond our province. We would, 
however, state that we consider the subordinate staff very inadequate 
in most provinces and are of opinion that it should be considerably 
strengthened not only for work on cqtton but also in the interests of 
agricultural development generally. It is impossible to estimate the 
cost of the proposals with any approach to accuracy as the cost of the 
subordinate staff, upkeep of farms and other expenditure involved in 
addition to that on the superior staff varies so greatly in the different 
provinces. But if Es. 50,000 be taken as the average cost of a 
Director, Deputy Director or other scientific officer and his subordinate 
establishment, etc., in British territory with half as much in Native 
States, the cost of our proposals works out very roughly at about 
Es. 14 lakhs per annum, exclusive of the cost of the Cotton Committee, 


* Ti ^ includes tlie appointment of Economic Botanist in Burma wMcfc 

has been sanctioned but not ^et filled. 
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t he establishment of which we have recommended in Chapter XIX and 
for which we consider that an annual grant of at least two lakhs of 
rupees should be provided. 


In the financial year 1916-17, the total expenditure on the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture was Rs. 5,18,603 and on the Provincial 
'Departments Rs. 47,74,524, a total of Rs. 52,93,127 which is equivalent 
to £353,000 at the usual rate of exchange or less than £1*5 per 1,000 
of the population of British India. In point of fact, the actual cost of 
the Agricultural Department to the country was less than this, as the 
sales of produce from the Government farms were not credited to the 
Department. An addition of some Rs. 16 lakhs to this expenditure 
cannot, in our opinion, be regarded as in any way excessive in view of 
the great importance of the cotton crop both in India and the Empire 
as a whole. We would point out that, whilst the increased staff we 
have recommended is primarily for work on cotton, it will not, in the 
majority of cases, be employed exclusively on that crop. The additional 
Deputy Directors, for example, will be utilized in other directions. 
This will tend to the improvement of crops grown in rotation with 
cotton. 


The figures we have given above suggest a further contrast. Great 
Britain spends on its Agricultural Departments £46 per 1,000 of the 
population, Queensland £92*5, Austraha as a whole £86*5, the United 
States of America £36 and France £27. None of these countries can 
claim to be so predominantly agricultural as India and in comparison 
with them, the expenditure on agriculture in India can only be regarded 
as entirely disproportionate to its importance. We have every hope 
that when financial conditions improve, both the Government of India 
and Provincial Governments will be able and willing to make much 
larger assignments for agricultural development but if it is considered 
that the expenditure involved in our proposals is larger than Govern¬ 
ment would be justified in undertaking, we would mention that the 
evidence we received showed that no objection would be raised if a 
small cess of eight annas a bale were levied on all cotton consumed 
by the mills in India as well as on all cotton exported, provided the 
proceeds of such a cess were definitely earmarked for work on cotton 
in India. It would, in all probability, hot be feasible to levy such a 
cess on cotton used outside the mills and therefore, if the conventional 
estimate of 450,000 bales for ''extra mill” consumption be deducted, 
the proceeds of the cess would be in the neighbourhood of Rs. 20 lakhs. 
The cess we have recommended amounts to only one-fiftieth of a penny 
per pound and is, therefore, alnrnst nominal. It could suitably be ^ 
collected from the mills the staff at present engaged in collecting 
the excise duty and on exports by the customs authority. We need 
hardly point out that, if Rs. 20 lakhs per annum could be made avail¬ 
able for work on cotton, the programme we have recommended could 
be carried out on a larger scale and could be supplemented in various 
ways and that, consequently, more rapid progress would be possible. 
One advantage in the levy of a cess would be that it would be possible 
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to make grants to Native States, whicli miglit otkerwise hesitate to 
accept oiir recommendations on the ground that to do so would involve 
an undue strain on their resources. 

203. The greater part of the additional staff which we have proposed 

must be recruited at the outset either Irom 
United Kingdom or the United States as* 
Indian agriculturists with the requisite training 
and experience are not yet available in sufficient numbers. As we have 
already stated, time is of the utmost importance if India is to make 
any appreciable addition to the world’s crop of cotton in the near future. 
It is therefore necessary that a thorougyy trained staff should be re¬ 
cruited as rapidly as possible from any available source. We realize, 
however, that the ultimate aim should be to recruit Indians for such 
post as those of Deputy Director or Economic Botanist and are of opinion 
that the activities of the Agricultural Colleges should be expanded so 
that trained Indian agriculturists may speedily be forthcoming. In 
order to give such men openings for appointment to the Indian Agricul¬ 
tural Service, as soon as they are available, we would suggest that 
candidates for some of the appointments, the creation of which we have 
recommended, might be recruited on short term agreements, i.e., for 
periods of five or ten years. In brief, we consider that the Agricultural 
Department must be very considerably expanded, that the ultimate 
aim should be a Deputy Director for each main agricultural tract, if 
not for each district, that the pay should be such as to attract the best 
men and that the best men should be recruited, at the outset, from 
any available source, the ultimate goal being the recruitment of the 
Indian Agricultural Service from Indians possessing the highest agri¬ 
cultural quahfications. Whilst the primary object with which we have 
recommended an increased staff iahhe improvement in the outturn and 
the quality of the cotton crop, such an improvement is bound to react 
on the general agriculture of the country. , 

There is every reason to anticipate that if the staff we have proposed 
is entertained as soon as possible, if adequate control of the distribu¬ 
tion of seed of selected varieties is secured and if the improvements 
in agricultural practice we have recommended in preceding chapters 
are adopted, there will be an appreciable increase in the near future 
in the outturn of Indian cotton and a marked improvement in its 



204. Our recommendations and conclusions M chapter may he 
Bmmnary, summarized as follows 

(1) Botanical surveys of the cotton growing tracts are of very 

great importance. Simultaneously with or subsequent to 
such surveys, the varieties found on a field scale should 

or triplicate plots in order that it 
may he ascertained whether any of the types is distinctly 
the othm. 

(2) Selection worii sh(mld be regarded as the in obtaining 

an improveineirt should be followed by cross- 








ing which should, however, only be entrusted to properly 
qualified officers who can devote personal attention and 
considerable time to it.. 

(8) Tests o£ cotton on a field scale should be carried out in two 
series, the first series consisting o£ preliminary tests on 
small plots and the second series o£ tests on larger plots 
under conditions approximating as £ar as possible to those 
under which cotton is ordinarily grown. 

(4) As regards the question o£ obtaining an improvement in the 

outturn o£ cotton, one of the most important requirements 
is the introduction into the rotation of a heavy yielding 
leguminous fodder crop. 

(5) The selection and distribution of pure seed should be entirely 

controlled by the Agricultural Department. The desir- 
abihty of taking immediate steps to select and acquire land 
for seed farms should be considered. 

(6) Demonstration should ordinarily be carried out on the lands 

of selected cultivators. Where the establishment of large 
demonstration farms is considered desirable, an accurate 
profit and loss account should be maintained. 

(7) No further work on tree cottons should be done by the Agri¬ 

cultural Department, except where it is desired to obtain 
crosses between such cottons and annual varieties. 

(8) An additional mycologist should be appointed to the Pusa staff 

whose principal duty should be the investigation of my- 
cological problems connected with cotton. 

(9) The total cost of the proposals for the expansion of the Agri¬ 

cultural Department and for the Central Cotton Committee 
amounts roughly to Bs. 16 lakhs. If considered desirable 
funds might be provided by the imposition of a cess of: 
eight annas a bale on all cotton used in the mills in India 
or exported. 

(10) The additional staff proposed should be recruited immediately 

from any available source. In some cases, candidates 
from the United Kingdom or the United States might be 
recruited on short term agreements, in order that their 
place may be taken by Indians possessing the requisite 
agricultural qualifications as soon as they become avail- 
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#205. One of tke most important and difficult questions wHch has 

Marketing. occupied our attention is that of securing to 

the cultivator an adequate price for his cotton. 
Before dealing with this question so far as it affects the introduction 
of new varieties, it is necessary to discuss the subject of marketing in 
its more general aspects. A mass of evidence was submitted to us in 

regard to the unsatisfactory character of the 
Present system. In most cases, the cultivator 
sells his ka^as to a village bania (shopkeeper 
and money-lender) to whom he is, as a rule, under financial obligations, 
and who purchases it at a price much below that to which the cultivator 
is really entitled at the current market rate. We also found that it 
was a very common practice for the bania to. buy the standing crop, 
the estimated outturn froni the field being valued at from Es. 30 to 
Es. 100 per khandi below the prevailing rate. The small lots which 
the bania purchases he mixes indiscriminately and sells to up-country 
dealers, who dispose of them in turn either to bigger dealers, to the 
large exporting firms, or to ginners who deal in cotton. The latter 
get the kapas ginned and pressed and either sell it to mills up-country 
or send it to Bombay or other ports for consumption there or for export. 

It is obvious that the cultivator is heavily handicapped in securing 
an adequate price for his produce by the number of hands through 
which it passes. He would be more likely to obtain this if the number 
of middlemen could be reduced and if he could be brought more directly 
in touch with the larger buyers. One of the most satisfactory ways 

in which this can be brought about is by the 
establishment of open markets. Such markets, 
up to the present, have only been established 
in the Central Provinces and Berar. Cotton 
markets, where they exist outside those provinces, are, in reality, nothing 
more than a collection of godowns in which merchants store their cotton. 
The cotton markets in Berar are established by law, the Act under 
which they are administered being the Berar Cotton and Grain Markets 
Law of 189t. Under this Act, markets and bazaars may be notified 
and comroittees may be appointed for the purpose of managing them. 
Eules may be made in regard to the management of the markets and 
bazaars, the levy, collection and disposal of fees therein, the conditions 
under which licenses may be issued to brokers, weighmen and measurers, 
the places for weighment and measi^ing, the scales, weights and measures 
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to be used and their inspection, verification and correction and so on. 
Unauthorized naarkets and bazaars may be prohibited. Detailed rules 
under the Act in regard to the points mentioned above were promul¬ 
gated in a Notification dated April 1st, 1898. The Act and the rules 
framed under it will be found in Appendix VI. There are at present 
21 cotton markets in Berar. The system in force in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces is somewhat difierent. Under Section 105 of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces Municipal Act of 1903, Municipal Committees have power to 
frame by-laws, which are subject to confirmation by the "Chief Com¬ 
missioner, for the inspection and regulation of cotton markets and for 
the charge of fees for the use of buildings and places-"therein. Nine 
cotton markets have so far been established under these provisions, 
the most important of which is at Nagpur. The by-laws regulating 
these are less elaborate than those in force in Berar. 

We consider that the rules under which cotton markets have been 
established and are regulated in Berar are excellent and we understand 
that they work well on the whole, the most serious weakness in the 
market administration being the unwillingness of the committees to 
take energetic action, owing to the fact that the majority of their 
members are aratyas (general commission agents) or large buyers, who 
do not wish to oSend the class to which they belong or on which they 
are very closely dependent for a successful season's trade. This, 
however, is a defect which time will probably remedy as men of more 
independence of character become available with the spread of education. 
The advantages of the Berar system are that the cultivator is brought 
into direct contact with bond fide purchasers and is, therefore, in a 
position to sell his produce when and to whom he likes and that, as a 
result of the open competition in the market, he can secure the full 
competitive price for it. He is also paid for the full weight of his cotton, 
a matter in regard to which there is every reason to believe he is fre¬ 
quently cheated by the village hanias aiid the ginning factory owners. 
In an open market, the buyer actually sees the cotton he is buying 
and can fix the price he is willing to pay, according to its quality. The 
establishment of such markets should, therefore, have important effects 
in regard to the promotion of clean picking, and the prevention of 
damping, mixing and adulteration. We consider it most desirable that 
markets on the Berar system should be established in other provinces, 
and are of opiniom that conditions throughout the cotton tracts of the 
Bombay Presidency) (except Sind), the Madras Presidency (with the 
exception of the Coconada tract, as the area under this variety is not 
sufidciently concentrated) and the Punjab Canal Colonies are especially 
favourable to the establishment of such markets, owing to the fact 
that the proportion of cotton to other crops in those arfeas is high. IWe 
therefore recommend that steps in this direction should be taken without 
delay.) The markets might either be established, as in the case of the 
Central Provinces, by the introduction of suitable provisions in the 
provincial Municipal Acts under which, at present, only markets for 
the sale of provisions are regulated, or if the local conditions are such 
that it is desirable that markets should be established in places which 
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have not been constituted municipalities, under a special Act for the 
purpose as in Berar. In the remainder of the Punjab and in the greater 
part of the United Provinces, the areas under cotton are probably too 
scattered at present to justify the establishment of cotton markets, 
but we consider that the question should be thoroughly investigated 
by the local authorities. 

Q206. In connexion with the establishment of open markets, we have 
_ .. considered whether the publication in up-country 
*^iii *up4*ouiitiymarkets of the prices prevailing in the Liverpool 

and Bombay markets would have any effect 
in enabling the cultivator to obtain a better price for his cotton. A system 
of publication is in force in the Punjab, where the price of Broach cotton 
at Bombay and of Punjab American and deshi cotton at Lyallpur are 
posted daily in the mandis (markets) together with a method ofl working 
out, from the Bombay price, the proper price of the ha^pas of the district 
in which the mandi is situated. The daily prices of certain grades of 
cotton prevailing in Bombay are also telegraphed daily to Beawar and 
Kelcci, the principal cotton centres of Ajmer-Merwara.) After consi¬ 
deration of the evidence placed before us in regard to the working of this 
system and the possibility of its extension, we are of opinion that the 
publication of Liverpool prices in up-country markets is unlikely to 
result in any advantage either to dealers or cultivators, as the great 
majority of them are quite unable to understand the significance of 
prices expressed in pence per pound, and the Liverpool price quoted 
is for ""middling American,’’ a variety in which their interest is too indirect 
to make the publication of its price of any real value to them. We do 
not, therefore, recommend the publication of Liverpool prices. We are 
somewhat doubtful about the advantages likely to be derived from the 
publication of Bombay prices but, on the whole, are inclined to think 
that it may result in benefit to the cultivators. We would, however, 
only recommend publication with certain limitations, f In districts, 
which have properly regulated markets under the supervi^on of market 
committees, as in the Central Provinces and Berar, we are of opinion 
that the price quoted for the. cotton of the district in Bombay should be 
given in rupees per and that from it the corresponding price of 

hapas and lint which should prevail in the local market, after the necessary 
deductions have been made for freight and ginning, pressing and other 
charges, and due allowance has also been made for ginning percentage, 
should be worked out and posted. The cultivator will then be able to 
see for himself from a glance at the board the true price of his variety 
of cotton in the local market, and the price either for or lint that 
he ought to obtain in that market.) Our reason for confining this re 
mendation to properly constituted markets is that it is only in such cases 
that the somewhat complicated calculations necessary could be regularly 
and satisfactorily made. In tracts in which there are no market com¬ 
mittees, but where the cotton grown is of varieties quoted in Bombay, 
we would only recommend the publication, in anything which approxi¬ 
mates to a market such as the mandis in. the Punjab, or m such other 
place as the Agiicultural Department or the Municipal^ 
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miglit consider suitable, of tlie Bombay price of tbe local varieties of 
cotton and tbe price of tbe ha/pas and lint of those varieties at tbe most 
important centre of tbe tract. Tbus, at Montgomery and Gojra, tbe 
Bombay price of Punjab American would be posted in addition to tbe 
price-of hapas and lint at Ly'allpur. Where a variety is one for which 
there are no quotations in Bombay, it will be sufficient if the price of 
tbe latest transaction recorded in that variety in regard to which mforma- 
tion is available is published. We do not consider it advisable that the 
price of Broach cotton in the Bombay markets should be published 
anywhere, except, of course, in the Broach tract itself, as this might 
promote a tendency to undesirable speculation. There is, however, 
we need hardlv add, no objection whatever to the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment obtaining full information in regard to both Liverpool and Broach 
prices and it would probably be advantageous for it to do so. 


X-A.S to the cost of publication, where there are market committees, 

we consider that it would be a legitimate charge 
Cos 0 pu ica ion. market funds. In other cases we are of 

opinion that it should be borne by the Agricultural Department, that 
is by Government, only at the outsets If the experiment proves success¬ 
ful, the cost might, in our opinion, suitably be met by the Municipal 
Committees or the District Board of the toTO or district-in which the 
place where the prices are posted is situated. In this connexion, w^e 
would point out that the publication of prices is not in itself likely to 
put the cultivator in a position to hold up his cotton. This point wdll 
hardly be reached until his financial position is sounder than is usually 
the case at present. We look forward, ultimately, to the development 
of a system of Government warehouses as in America to which a cultivator 
or dealer may bring his cotton and obtain a receipt from the warehouse 
keeper, on which he can, if necessary, borrow money. 


207. To place the cultivator in a better position to bring his cotton 

to an open market, it is necessary that he 
Revision _ of dates_ of pay- gj^ould be freed, as far as possible, from his 
ment of indebtedness to the village lania. _ As a result 

of the very great increase in the price of cotton 
in recent years, the cultivator of cotton should now be in a stronger 
fina.Tieia.1 position than he has ever been. The rapid extension of the 
co-operative movement should also bring about a great improvement in 
this respect, especially where indebtedness has been incurred on account 
of advances for bullocks, seed or agricultural implements. D was 
represented to us that one reason for the indebtedness of the cultivator 
to \h.Qhania is that he has'to pay his land revenue assessment before his 
crop of cotton is ready for marketing and has, therefore, to borrow in 
order to do so. We have carefully examined this point in regard^ to all 
provinces in which cotton is gro-wn and consider that the dates on which 
the instalments of land revenue fall due are, in all cases, suitable except 
in the Bombay Presidency, exclusive of^Sind, wherein villages in which 
the principal crops are the cold weather (rabt) crops, the ^tes of the 
instalments have b een fixed as, the 6th February and 6th April. In 
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noae of tlie cotton growing districts of Bombay, except Kbandesb where 
cotton is a hot weather (kharif) crop, is any cotton ready for marketing 
by the 6th Febinary and we would therefore recommend that, in the 
cotton growing tracts of the Presidency proper with the exception of 
Kliandesh, in regard to which we would propose no alteration, the dates 
of the instalments should be altered to the 5th April and 5th May. 

208. Whilst we regard the establishment of open markets as much 
„ . the most important step which can be taken 

Co-operative sa e- to secure the cultivator an adequate price for 

his product, we would w^elcome a great* extension of the actmties of the 
Co-operative Department in this connexion. ^ Partlyv "we believe, owing 
to the unwillingness of co-operative societies to handle agricultural 
produce and their preference for banking business pure and simple, 
the energies of the Co-operative Department in regard to cotton havo 
been almost entirely confined to the formation of cotton seed societies 
and seed unions, the w^ork of which has been dealt with in the provincial 
chapters!^ Owing to the superiority and purity of then produce, the 
members of such unions and societies are undoubtedly in a position to 
command a higher price for their cotton especially where, as in the Central 
Provinces and Berar, the cotton is ginned by a member of the seed 
union, but their effect on prices is much more indirect than that of a 
co-operative society formed specially for the sale of cotton. C Of such 
societies there are at present very few in existence. In Bombay, four 
have been established in the East Khandesh District and four in the; 
Dharwar District but these only cbrnmenced work very recently. In 
Madras, six regular seed unions w^ere formed in 1916-17, the members of 
which undertake to gin and sell their lint jointly under the supervision 
of the Agricultural Department. ) These agencies have been working so^ 
short a time that it is impossible to offer any opinion as to the measure 
of success with which they have met, though we imderstand that higher 
prices were obtained for members of two of the societies in Dharwar 
at the auctions of Broach and Cambodia held by their societies than 
would have been the case if the cotton had been disposed of in the ordi¬ 
nary course through brokers (known as dctluls). We should, perhaps, 
point out that the societies in Bombay are not truly co-operative in 
some respects, the management being largely in the hands of dcduls and 
the societies, in order to increase their turnover, selling the cotton of 
non-members” as well as of members. We should be glad to see these 
defects removed but we cordially approve the small beginning which 
has been made and trust that there wdU be a rapid expansion in the 
numbers and activities of these societies and unions. Their usefulness 
in eliminatmg the middlehian and ih educating the cultivator is a feeler 
of the utmost importance. -On the whole, we are of opiaioh that, in the 
preliminary stages, the Agricultural Department is the best agency for 
the initiation and supervision of societies and unions of this character. 

\^ 209. We have described at length the system, of auction sales adopted 
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lias been with the object of securing an adequate premium for a new 
variety grown under the supervision, of the Agricultural Department 
whilst the quantity of the variety was small and the trade was without 
-any organization to enable it to be taken up at its intrinsic value. It 
has been pointed out that the auction sales have not been altogether 
successful in securing the true premium for the cotton sold at them)and 
there is no doubt that their sphere of usefulness is limited though, up to a 
point, they have proved of great value and were, in fact, the best agency 
available. The success achieved with Pimjab 4 F cotton would certainly 
not have been so marked, if it had not been for their assistance. We 
regard them, however, as only a temporary step, if for no other reason 
than that the stafi of the Agricultural Department is totally inadequate 
to handle very large quantities of cotton and that its energies can be 
more usefully employed in other directions. We consider, therefore, 
that they should only be continued until such time as they can be taken 
over by co-operative societies or by private agencies which are willing 
to co-operate with the Agricultural Department in any measures which 
it may consider necessary to secure the control of seed. As to the point 
at which auction sales sWiild normally cease, we are of opinion that the 
Agricultural Department should not attempt to deal with more than 
^0,000 maunds of ka'pas, i.e., the equivalent of about 4,000 bales of lint. 
This would give it control over 40,000 maunds of seed which is sufficient 
for 400,000 acres. This stage should, if conditions prove reasonably 
favourable, be reached in five to ten years after a new variety is put out, 

, though the length of time taken to attain it would, of course, vary 
according to the measure of success achieved by the variety. After it has 
been reached, the Agricultural Department should be able to make 
.arrangements to secure the seed it requires from the agencies to which 
the sales are handed over. The auction sales which were organised last 
season by certain large landholders in the Punjab show that the work 
can be successfully carried out by private agency. There appears no 
reason why smaller landholders should not combine to hold their own 
auctions, the Agricultural Department, at the outset, giving advice and 
assistance, especially in regard to such matters as grading, classification 
and the settlement of disputes. We understand that, in some cases, 
small landholders were encouraged to avail themselves of the facilities 
■offered.by the private auction sales in the Punjab, an instance of public 
.spirited action which is worthy of imitation. 

210.tWe have considered the possibility of establishing buying 
Buying agencies. agencies, as a means, alternative or supple¬ 
mentary to that of auction sales, of securhig to 
the cultivator an adequate premium for a new variety of cotton) By 
buying agencies, as the term has been understood in the past, has beeh 
meant a syndicate formed by the Bombay Millowners’ Association or a 
similar body, which would make arrangements to buy cotton on the spot 
in consultation with the Agricultural Department and would get the 
cotton ginned, pressed, baled and placed on the market. Two such 
syndicates have been formed, on both occasions by the Bombay Mill- 
•owners’ Association, one of which commenced operations^ in. Sind in 
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i912-13 and the other in Surat in the same year. Unfortunately, in 
neitlier case, were the operations successful. The failure in Sind appears 
to have been due to the too sanguine estimates which had been formed 
by tlie Bombay Agricultural Department of an immediate increase in 
the area under American cotton. In Upper Sind, where the syndicate 
established a ginning factory at Shikarpur, it had not been definitely 
established that American cotton could be grown in commercial quantities, 
whilst, in Lower Sind, sufficient allowance had not been made for the 
thoroughly unsatisfactory character of the irrigation from the Jamrao 
Canal, In the case of the Surat syndicate, the failure seems to us to have 
resulted from the fact that the cultivators were under no compulsion to 
dispose of their cotton to the syndicate, a cause which also contributed 
to the failure of the operations in Sind, This resulted in disputes between 
the syndicate and the cultivators in regard to the quality of the cotton 
and the price which should be paid for it, with consequent mutual dis¬ 
satisfaction. We find it difficult to see how any agency of this character 
can work satisfactorily unless the cultivator is compelled to dispose 
of his cotton to it, a step which we are quite unable to recommend as we 
do not think it desirable that any agency should be given a monopoly. 
The establishment by a combination of firms, either in the cotton trade 
in India or elsewhere in the Empire, of agencies of their own up-country 
in India, would doubtless have an excellent effect in bringing the ulti¬ 
mate consumers in more direct touch with the first sellers of cotton and 


would, by so doing, enable proper prices to be obtained for small quantities 
of new varieties. But this is, in oifi: opinion, a matter for the trade itself 
and appears to us to be somewhat beyond the functions of Government. 

211. In connexion with the question of marketing, our attention has 

been drawn to the forward sales which are 
orwar sa es. made by cultivators and middlemen especially 

in seasons of high prices such as are at present prevailing. It has been 
represented to us that such sales are objectionable as, even if prices 
do not rise between the time at which the contract is made and that at 


which the cotton is delivered, the tendency of the middleman and, to a 
less extent, of the cultivator is to tender as low a quality of cotton as he 
thinks is likely to be accepted against his contract. The tendency 
naturally becomes much more marked in a year in which prices have risen 
rapidly. Whilst there appear to us to be substantial grounds for the 
complaints of deterioration resulting from this practice, we do not see 
how any steps can be taken to prevent it or that there would be any 
justification for interference with the cultivator in his attempt to make 
certain of a profit on the whole or a portion of his crop by selling it forward. 
We are, howCTcr, of opinion, Ihat^^ 

Berar systeni should^^ d^ much to reduce the practice of forward selling 
as it would make the cultivator much more certain of securing the intrinsic 
value of his cotton. It follows, from what we have said, that we do not 
desire any steps to he taken in regard to the purchase of cottonforward ” 
by mills or exporters in the ordinary course of trade. In short, we do 
not wish to see the liberty of the cultivator to sell his cotton, when, 
where, and to whom he likes, fettered in any way. 
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j 212. Before leaving the general question of marketing, we would 

standardization ot weights, 

^ our attention was frequently called to the 
hampering eSect on the cotton trade which results from the great variety 
in the weights used for transactions in cotton not only in different pro¬ 
vinces but also in different districts and parts of districts in the same 
province. Over the greater part of the Bombay Presidency, cotton is 
bought and sold on the basis of a hJiandi of 784 pounds of lint, which is, 
in consequence, known as the Bombay hJiandi. In the south of the 
Presidency, the unit is the nag of 336 pounds. In Khandesh, the khandi 
varies from 160 to 250 pounds and the weight of the maund varies from 
42 pounds at Bodwad to 144 pounds at Dhulia and Amalner. The 
Madras khandi is only 600 pounds of lint, but in the “ Westerns ” tract,, 
cotton is sold by the nag of 312 pounds. At Cawnpore, there is a special 
cotton 'maund of 100 pounds for both lint and kafos. In other parts 
of the United Provinces, the standard maund of 82|- pounds is generally 
used for ka'pas, lint being sold in bales of 400 pounds. In the Punjab- 
and Sind, both ifcapas and Hnt are sold on the standard maund ol 821- 
pounds. It is only in the Central Provinces and Berar that the weights 
used in the cotton markets have been prescribed or are regulated by 
Government. Inbothcases, the mawnd used is one of 28 pounds. Under 
the by-laws of the Nagpur market, the khandi is one of 784 pounds of 
kafas and a hlioja means 392 pounds of lint. The khandi and the bhoja 
are not defined in the rules of the Berar markets but are, in practice, 
the same as those in use at Nagpur. 

^ sThe advantages to the trade which would result if some uniform system' 
of weights could be adopted for all transactions in cotton are so obvious 
■ that they need not be enlarged upon. At the same time, a fruitful 
source of loss to the cultivator would be removed. There is no doubt 
that the present lack of system offers great opportunities for cheating 
him, of which many dealers and others are not slow to avail themselves 
and they are assisted in doing so by the fact that, even where the maund 
is in use, many of the weigh-bridges in ginneries are marked in hundred¬ 
weights, quarters and pounds instead of in maunds><;> We are, therefore, 
strongly of opinion that in the interests both of the trade and of the 
cultivator, the weights used in cotton transactions throughout India 
should be standardized. The Bombay is such a well-known 

weight and is already in use in so many of the principal cotton tracts 
in India that we consider it desirable that the standard weights should 
be sub-multiples of that. We do not, therefore, support the recom¬ 
mendation of the Weights and Measures Committee of 1913-14, that the 
standard 'maund of forty seers or 82 f pounds should be adopted as this 
is only used, at present, for cotton transactions in the Punjab, Sind, 
and parts of the United Provinces, does not correspond to the a-yoirdupois 
scale and bears no relation to any of the khandis in use in cotton growing 
tracts. The mawnd we would recommend is one of 28 pounds. Pourteen 
maMwds woiild then be equal to one bhar, naga, ot bhoja ol 392 pounds 
and two bhars, nagas oi bhojas would be equal to one khandi oi 784 pounds. 
The advantage of this scale is that it fits in with the scale which, as we 
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liave pointed out, is ill use ia tile Bombay markets as weli as in tlie 
principal cotton growing tracts. It also fits in with tlie weight of the 
ordinary bale which, everywhere in India, except in the south of Madras 
where it is 500 pounds, is 400 pounds gross. The allowance for tare is 
eight pounds which reduces the net weight of the bale to 392 pounds or 
exactly half a hhandi. Its adoption would therefore cause the least 
dislocation and inconvenience to the trade, tTo avoid confusion, we 
would recommend that the maund we have suggested should be known 
as the cotton maund” We consider it desirable that all the weights 
used in cotton transactions should be in pounds avoirdupois and, in our 
opinion, the introduction of the seer into the scale would only cause 
unnecessary complications./^ 

1^213. As regards the measures which should be taken to bring about a 

universal adoption of the scale suggested above, 

S“abou "®Sart!za- tave included in the scheme for the licensing 
tion Of weights. of ginneries and presses put forward in para¬ 

graphs 223 et seq below, a recommendation 
that one of the conditions on which licenses should be granted to ginneries 
and-presses should be that only the certified standard weights prescribed 
for the tract should be used. We would further recommend that, in the 
legislation we have proposed in regard to the establishment of cotton 
markets in provinces other than the Central Provinces and Berar, power 
should be taken to prescribe standard weights to be used in such markets 
and that, in any rules framed under such legislation, a rule should be 
inserted similar to that already in force in Berar, under which the Chair¬ 
man of the Market Committee, every member of the Committee and every 
employee of the Committee duly authorized to do so, are entitled, at 
any time and without notice, to inspect, examine and test any scale or 
weights used, kept, or possessed in any open place within the limits of a 
market.^ If standard weights are prescribed for markets, ginneries and 
presses, there can be no question but that their adoption for all transac¬ 
tions in cotton will follow in a very short time. . The weights, which 
we recommend should be kept in, all maikets, ginneries, and presses, 
are the following 1, 2, 4, 7,14, 28, 56 and 112 pounds. These weights 
would be duly tested and stamped before issue and arrangements &ould 
be made to retest and restamp them every year, as well as to test all 
scales in use, in order to prevent the possibility of their being tampered 
with, as is not infrequently the case with the weights and scales used at 
present. We would further recommend that all weigh-bridges and plat- 
form-bridges in use in markets, ginneries or presses, should be marked 
with the above scale. We are so impressed with the disadvantages of the 
present system, boihr to the trade and the cultivator, that we consider 
that, if there are difiSculties in prescribing um^ 
for the whole of India, an attempt should, at any rate, be made to secure 
uniformity^^ 

214. The condition in which Indian cotton is placed on the market 

as ae resi^^f the pmcta adulteration, 
damping of cofton. mixing and damping has made it a by-word 

in certain markets almost throughout the history 



of the British connexion with India. The question of restoring its 
reputation by the prevention of these malpractices is one to which we 
have given the most serious consideration. I The evidence which has 
been submitted to us shows, in our opinion, that the cultivator is only 
to ‘a small extent responsible and that the bulk of the adulteration, 
mixing and damping which is practised is carried on in the ginneries and 
presses. \ A certain amount of admixture is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that the cultivator often grows, and consequently sells, • a mixture of 
different varieties of cotton, in some cases because he can obtain nothing 
but mixed seed from the ginneries and, in others, because the cotton of 
the tract is a natural mixture. The measures we have suggested in the 
provincial chapters, especially in regard to the distribution of good seed 
of pure varieties, should have a considerable effect in reducing the mixture 
of cotton arising from this cause. It may also happen that the cultivator 
deliberately grows cotton of an inferior variety for the purpose of mixing 
it with a superior variety growing in the same tract. The only instance 
of this kind which came under our notice was that of 'pulichai in the 
Tinnevelly district of Madras, and merits a brief description. Pulichai, 
a variety of neg'Zectem cotton, probably rosewm, appears to have been 
introduced into the Tinnevelly tract from the Central Provinces about 
1909. Its yield per acre was about the same as that of Tinnevelly 
cotton, but its ginning percentage was at least five per cent, higher. 
In these circumstances and as the price of Tinnevelly cotton could be 
obtained-for it by mixing the two varieties, its cultivation made rapid 
progress and by 1915, its presence in the Tinnevelly crop constituted a 
serious danger to the reputation of the latter. It was felt that if this 
was to be preserved, combined action on the part of the Agricultural 
Department and the trade was imperative. After some negotiation 
between the two, all the buying firms interested in Tinnevelly cotton 
agreed not to purchase any pulichai cotton pure or mixed in the season 
of 1917. Leaflets announcing the fact were printed in the vernacular 
and distributed widely before the sowing season commenced in 1916. 
The Agricultural and" Revenue authorities co-operated in dissuading 
the cultivators from sowing pulichai. In consequence, the area under it 
fell to one-third that of previous years. It was not, however, eradicated, 
and although the firms agreed to take cotton on the understanding that 
the mixed in it should not be paid for, more stringent measures 

were considered necessarjr. Finally, all the firms concerned entered 
- into a formal legal agreenaent permitting inspection of their yards and 
books by a selected offifcer of the Agricultural Department and the impo¬ 
sition of penalties if it was found that any pulichai been paid for. 
In consequence of their action and of the distribution of the variety of 
karunganni cotton known as Company No. 3, which yields the cultivator 
a better return per acre than pulichai, the latter has been almost com¬ 
pletely stamped out though it still exists as an impurity in the crop over 
a wide area. The successful campaign against it shews that, in certain 
circumstances, the combined action of the trade and the Agricultural 
Department can be extremely effective in preventing a mixed crop being 
grown. We would, ho'weyer, point out that conditions in Madras are 
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of a somewliat special cliaracterj as tlie trade is in tlie hands of a few 
large firms and thus combination and co-operation with the Agricultural 
Department are rendered very much easier than would be the case else¬ 
where. It is, of course*, impossible to prevent the cultivator growing 
any crop he likes but we consider that the general effect of the proposals 
we have made in the provincial chapters and in this chapter should be 
greatly to reduce, if not entirely to obviate, the likelihood of his growing 
different varieties for the purpose of mixing. C As regards the admixture 
for which the village hania is responsible, we have suggested certain 
remedies above, the most important of which is the establishment of 
open markets.) 

215. One factor which contributes largely to the unsatisfactory state 

in which Indian cotton is marketed is the 
Unsatisfactory_^metho(ls of j^iethods which are employed in picking it 

" and for these the cultivator must be held 

almost entirely responsible, though it must be ppinted out that, owing 
to the dryness of the Indian climate, it'is impossible, except perhaps 
in the coast tracts, to pick cotton as clean in India as in America. Under 
present conditions, ripe and unripe bolls are picked indiscriminately 
owing to the cultivator’s desire to get the whole of his crop picked with the 
labour he has already secured. If cotton is picked early in the morning, 
when the ground is wet with dew, no trouble is taken to dry it, and the 
Ikafas h marketed in the damp condition in which it has been picked. 
If it is picked later in the day, the leaves of the plant and the valves of 
the bolls are brittle and come away and are mixed with the hafas. The 
hafas is frequently heaped on the bare ground and consequently becomes 
mixed with dirt, sand and small stones. The methods of picking are 
especially unsatisfactory in the Kumpta-Dharwar tract in Bombay and 
in the Northerns ” and Westerns ” tracts of Madras. The loss 


resulting from bad methods of picking must, in the aggregate, be con¬ 
siderable. In the first place, railway freight is incurred unnecessarily 
on the foreign substances'contained in the cotton. In the second, the 
blowroom loss on cotton badly picked is very heavy and the additional 
processes through which it has to pass in order to get it into a con&ion 
in which it can be used weaken the staple. Finally, it is impossible 
entirely to extract all the leaf and the cloth ultimately produced from 
badly picked cotton is, to some extent, inferior in quality. This is bound 
to react on the price the cultivator obtains for his produce. 


* 216. The only way in which cleaner picking of cotton can be secured 
Remedies convincing the cultivator that it pays 

him better than his present haphazard methods. 
Very little has so far been done in this dmection.^^^^^^^ Cotton systematically 
picked by a large landholder in the tract and s&t to a local 

mill lost only five per cent, in the blowroom against twelve to fourteen 
per cent, from cotton picked in the usual way but was valued by the 


mill only at about seven to nine per cent, more than the cotton ordinarily 
bought from respectable merchants. Experiments carried out by the 
Madras Agricultural Department also show that, in present conditions, 


a premium cannot be obtained for clean cotton sufficiently high to make 



N 


it worth the cultivator’s while to produce it. In the Madras experiments, 
the stained and damaged hafas was picked out and marketed separately, 
hut the buyer merely paid very little more than the market rate for 
ordinary hafas for the better quality and considerably less for the re¬ 
mainder so that, for the whole lot, the cultivator obtained less, or at 
least no more than he would have done if it had all been of one quality, 
in spite of the fact that he had incurred an expenditure estimated at 
Es 3 per acre on careful picking. We do not, however, consider that 
these experiments were carried out on a sufficiently large scale to make 
their results conclusive and think that the difficulty m obtaining a suitable 
price for the clean cotton was due to the smallness of the quantities 
offiered and the consequent difficulty on the part of the buyer in marketing 
it separately. We would, therefore, recommend that, in tracts in which 
the methods of picking are not satisfactory, the Agricultural Department 
should select a village or group of villages capable of producingip.ot less 
than 100 bales of cotton, get the cotton in it picked properly and make 
arrangements to market it separately, in order to enable a definite con¬ 
clusion in regard to the value of the cotton so picked to be arrived at. 
We have little doubt that if this procedure were adopted, the advantages 
of clean picking would be established. The provision of open markets 
in which the buyer can see the Ica/pas he is purchasing and pay a suitable 
premium for cotton picked clean should also tend to improve matters. 

217. As to the time of picking, it is undoubtedly the case that the 
. . chances of mixture with foreign substances are 

Time of picking. lessened if cotton is picked early in the morning 

before the leaf becomes brittle. The objection to early picking is that the 
cotton is often marketed with the dew still on it. As an extreme case of 
this, we may mention the experience of one firm in the Moradabad 
and Etawah districts of the United Provinces which was that, out of one 
maund of forty seers of Tca/pas paid for, the actual quantity available 
within a few hours of drying the Imfas in the sun was only thirty seers. 
We regard early picking, however, as the lesser evil especially as it is 
only in the North of India that heavy dew persists late in the day during 
the cotton picking season and also as it is easier for the buyer to refuse 
damp leaf as Qx to make a suitable allowance for the amount of dampness 
in it than to allow for impurities such as bits of leaf, valves of the boll, 
etc. We recognize that picking early in the morning would mean, in 
some cases, a change in rural economics, the reason for picking late in 
the day being that the women prefer to do their household work before 
going to the fields. ■ 

218. A point which arises, in this connexion, is in regard to the 

system of payment for picking which is usually 
System of_^^5ayment for adopted and which consists in paying the pickers 

a proportion of the'day’s pickings which varies 
throughout the picking season according to the state of the crop. This 
system tends to make the pickers careless, as their sole object is to secure 
as heavy a weight of fapas as possible. The small lots of cotton obtained 
as the day’s wages are usually disposed of 'to the village bama and are 
lumped togejher by him, forming a fruitful source of mixture of seed. 
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In these ciicumstances, payment in money or in grain should bring 
about an improvement in the quality of the cotton picked, especially 
if the pickers were provided with bags and were not allowed to heap 
the cotton on the bare ground. Here again, we recognize that the present 
method has the advantage, from the cultivator’s point of view, that it 
relieves him of the necessity of keeping his labourers up to the mark 
and enables him to get his crop harvested more quickly. Any alteration 
in the time of picking and in this system of picking can only come about 
gradually as the advantages of clean picking are brought home to the 
cultivator and we do not therefore consider it necessary to make any 
specific recommendations rmder these heads. 

219. We would again reiterate our conviction that the malpractices 
i» cultivator and the village lania 

** and pressed. responsible are of minor importance com- 

pared with those which are carried on in ginning 
and pressing factories. The evidence in regard to these we received was 
overwhehning and the numerons inspections of ginneries and presses 
which we made showed us that the complaints were entirely justified. 
We would make a differentiation between deliberate malpractices and 
abuses which merely arise from faulty conditions. As to the former, 
it has, we regret to say, been definitely established that, in a large number 
of ginneries and pressing factories, watering of cotton takes place, though 
there has been a considerable improvement in this respect in recent 
years. Cotton is mixed with waste imported from mills specifically 
for the purpose. Cotton damaged by rain is mixed with good cotton. 
Cotton of different varieties is mixed, short staple or inferior cotton 
being often imported from places hundreds of nailes away to be mixed 
with cotton which has a better reputation and commands a higher price. 
Ginning machinery is adjusted in such a way that cut or crushed seed is 
allowed to pass into the ginned cotton and seed or unginned cotton is 
placed in the middle of ginned cotton. As regards abuses which arise 
out of faulty conditions, most of the ginneries we inspected have no 
separate entrances and exits for Jcapas. Coolies bringing in Icapas cross 
others carrying out lint, and the hapas lint, which fall from the 
heaped up bundles, are mixed together and usually form part of the 
next bundle of lint that is taken out. The platforms behind the gins 
on which the Jcapas is stored are usually very narrow. Too large a quan¬ 
tity of kapas is stored on them with the result that some of it falls over 
the gin into the ginned cotton, into which, also, seeds and dirt fall from 
the gin owing to insufi&cient attention being paid to keeping it in proper 
order. Tt is generally the case that no part of the compound of ginniig 
and pressing factories is paved and that the godown accommodation 
provided is quite insufficient. Cotton both before and after ginning and 
pressing is heaped or rolled on the ground and left without any covering 
with the result that it picks up large quantities' of dust and becomes 
^ damp from dew. In many ginneries, the kapas is. not passed through 
an opener before being ginned and even where it is, fans are often stopped 
purposely in order to allow the dust beaten out to fly back into the cotton. 
We are much impressed by the magnitude of these evils and the necessity 
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of providing some remedy for them. We are unable to concur in the 
view that it should be left to the trade to deal with them. The extent 
to which they have grown shows that the trade has been powerless to deal 
with them in the past and we see little reason to believe that it will be in a 
better position to do so in the future. If it were only the trade that 
was affected by them, the argument for the continuance of a policy of 
laissez faire on the part of Government would be much stronger than it is. 
But, in our opinion. Government, the trade and the cultivator are equally 
concerned in securing an improvement in the state of affairs we have 
described. As we have already pointed out in Chapter I, there is a 
consensus of opinion that it is in the interests both of India and of the 
Empice as a whole that larger supplies of better cotton should be produced 
in this country. It is, however, self-evident that the efforts of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department to promote the extension of the cultivation of 
improved varieties of cotton must, to a large extent, be frustrated and 
that the expenditure of public money on them cannot, to that extent, 
be justified, if the cotton when produced fails to obtain its intrinsic value, 
owing to the condition in which it is marketed. The loss to the trade 
as the result of the practices of adulteration, mixing, and damping need 
not be dilated on. The protection of the interests of the third party, 
the cultivator, must always be a paramount consideration with Govern¬ 
ment in the case of a country which is so predominantly agricultural as 
India. That the existence of the malpractices in ginneries and presses, 
for which he is not at all or only to a very small extent responsible, must 
have a very serious effect on the price he obtains for his produce is a point 
which need not be laboured. If, as there is every reason to believe, 
the war will be followed by a period of keen competition among industrial 
nations, including India herself, for the raw cotton of India, that effect 
will be accentuated by the fact that the majority of the mills in England 
and the Continent, which are accustomed to use clean cotton, have not 
the blowrooin machinery suitable for dealing with cotton in the condition 
in which it is exported from India and will therefore naturally turn first 
to other countries for their supplies. In these circumstances, we are 
emphatically of opinion that the time has come for somewhat drastic 
action on the part of Government. The steps which we consider should 
be taken are discussed in detail below. 

220. As an instance of the prevalence of the reprehensible practice of 

. . . mixiirs cotton waste and cotton fly with good 

Mixing Of cott^ with cotton may mention that, in the railway 

station yaxd’at Hnbli, we found waggons con- 
tateiing nothing but cotton waste imported from Bombay, and that; in a 
ginning factory there, we saw such waste being mixed with in the 

proportion of two maunds of waste to six of hafas. It is a matter for 
regret that railway waggons should be available for traffic of this character 
at a time like the present when there is such an urgent demand for them 
for genuine trade purposes. Cotton waste and fly can only be utilized 
legitimately by cotton and woollen mills in certain lines of manufacture 
or for the manufacture of munitions. The only satisfactory method by 
which the illegitimate use of it can be stopped is by the* total prohibitian 
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of tlie transport of sucli waste by rail, whetlier in the form of loose horm 
or full pressed bales, except from one spinning or weaving mill to another 
or from a mill to a port of shipment such as Bombay and we strongly 
recommend this course. We would enforce the same restriction in the 
case of transport by sea between Indian ports except from one Indian 
mill to another. In regard to the export of waste from Native States, 
our enquiries left us no reason to doubt that the Darbars would be willing 
to co-operate in any measures of this character that were decided on by 
the Government of India. If an agreement on the point failed to be 
reached, import of waste from a Native State into British territory could 
be totally prohibited. 

221. A more difficult problem is presented by the mixing of different 
„ . . . varieties of cotton, a practice to which, owing 

of cotton. mixture 01 the seed that results from 

it, the complaints w’e received of the deteriora¬ 


tion of many of the superior varieties of Indian cotton must be largely 
attributed. It is hardty an exaggeration to say that, with few excep¬ 
tions, long staple cotton very seldom finds its way to the chief markets, 
especially to Bombay, in an unmixed state. Many districts wdiich were 
formerly celebrated for their cotton have, * in consequence, acquired a 
bad name both with Indian consumers and with exporters and, as it is 
impossible to detect that cotton contains a small mixture of an inferior 
variety before it passes through the spinning machinery, even pure cotton 
from such districts is approached by buyers •with distrust and the price 
oflered for it is reduced accordingly. The evidence submitted to us 
sho\v.ed that the import of short stapled cotton into tracts which grow 
long stapled cotton for the purposes of being mixed with the latter and 
passed off as the produce of the long staple tract is extensively carried on. 
A special enquiry on the point made in the Bombay Presidency in 1909 
.showed that, during three months of that year, the imports of short 
stapled cotton into the Brdach tract amounted to five per cent, of the 
•whole crop. The Broach tract is one in which the practice is especially 
common and there is no doubt that the deterioration in the reputation 
of Broach cotton in recent- years is, to some extent, due to this cause. 


The cotton so imported comes mainly from Khandesh. Cotton from 
this tract is also largely imported into Berar for mixing purposes and 
some of it finds its way to the Kumpta-Dharwar tract to he mixed with 
humftas. We had ocular evidence of this fact in the Hubli railway 
station yard where we found several waggons containing Khandesh 
cotton which our enquiries showed had been imported for mixing as it 
was not consigned to the local mill. That the cotton ^ould have be©n 
brought so far is evidence of the extent to which the practice pays. In 

Prohibition Of transport by also, we are of opMon that 

rail. remedy lies m the total prohibition of the 

transport by rail of cotton, whether in the 
shape of loose fapas or lint in docras* or in that of half pressed or full 
pressed bales, except to boma consumers, i.e., to spinning and weaving 


* Bags of unpressed cotton. 
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mills for disposal there or shipment outside India. We recognize that 
certain exceptions will he necessary. The first case which has to he 
provided for is that of the removal of cotton from areas.which have taken 
so lately to growing it that they have as yet no ginneries, or pressing 
factories. In this case, until sufficient gins and presses spring up to 
meet the needs of the tract, we would permit transport by rail under 
license to ginneries or presses in adioining districts. The second case 
is that in which a firm or individual buyer wishes to bring in cotton to 
he ginned or pressed at a central station in a district from outlying 
stations in the same district. We recognize that it might be a hardship 
to compel such a firm or buyer to erect a ginnery or press at or near the 
place where the cotton was bought when there were factories within easy 
distance by rail. It might be impossible also for the firm or individual 
to get the cotton ginned or pressed locally owing to the o-wners of the 
local factories combining and refusing facilities. Instances of this kind 
have come under our notice. In this case also, we would only allow 
transport under license m order to ensure the legitimate use of the cotton 
so transported. In both cases, licenses should be issued only to a specified 
firm or individual for transport between the stations specified in it. They 
should be in force for one season only but should be renewable on appli¬ 
cation. At the end of each season, a return of the total quantity trans¬ 
ported under a license should be submitted to the licensing authority. 
Any breach of the terms of the license should be followed by its cancella¬ 
tion. The procedure in regard to the issue and withdrawal of licenses 
would be similar to that which has been suggested below in regard to 
licenses for ginning and pressing factories. In this case, as in that of the 
prohibition of the transport of cotton waste, legislation would be neces¬ 
sary. The insertion of suitable provisions in the Eailway Act would 
meet the case but it would perhaps be preferable to have a separate Act 
covering our recommendations under these heads as well as the scheme 
for Ucensing ginning and pressing factories we have put forward below. 


222. It will be observed that we have made no provision for the case 
Transport by road transport by road. Cotton is undoubtedly 


taken_long distances by road for the purposes 
of mixing but there are obvious limits to the practicability of doing 
so which do not exist in the case of the transport by rail. Prohibition 
of transport by road would be extremely difficult to enforce and the cost 
would probably not be commensurate with the advantages gained. We 
feel that we. are striking at the root of the evil in recommending the pro¬ 
hibition of transport by rail. If this measure does not prove as effica¬ 
cious as we trust it will, it might be possible to test the effect of prohibi¬ 
tion of transport by road within a particular limited area. We have no 
doubt of the cordial co-operation of the Governments of Native States in 
this matter as well as in regard to the transport of cotton waste, especially 
as they have already in some cases, notably that of Hyderabad and 
Gwalior, taken steps to safeguard the purity of the cotton grown in their 
territories. We would mention the strong support which the retfommen- 
dations we are making under this head have received on alt sides. We 
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would, also, point out that, if adopted, they will have the effect of putting 
a stop to the practice, which is at present very common, of railing cotton 
in full pressed bales from one station to another, the cotton normally 
exported from which has a better reputation and commands a higher 
price. The cotton is then rebooked from the latter station to its ultimate 
destination. The object of this device is to lead the buyer to believe, 
from the evidence of the railway station mark on the bales and of the 
railway receipt, that the intermediate station was actually the station 
of origin and to pay for the cotton accordingly. 


Whilst the prohibition of transport of cotton by rail and sea 
except under the restrictions suggested above will stop the import of 
cotton for mixing purposes, it will not stop the mixing of different varie¬ 
ties which grow side by side in the same tract, such as Punjab deshi and 
Punjab American, Bengals and Khamgaon Akolas and ordinary Tinne- 
vellies and karunganni. We are referrmg here to the case of deliberate 
mixture in the ginneries and presses. With the mixture for which the 
cultivator and the village hmiia are responsible we have already dealt- 
Cases were brought to our notice in which the owners of ginneries and 
presses in the Punjab deliberately mixed Punjab desJii cotton with Punjab 
American to the extent of twenty per cent, as they found that they could 
get a better price proportionately for the mixture than if the cotton 
were sold pure. In order to stop practices of this kind, we think that 
the only course is for the trade to penalize the mixed cotton. This will 
be easier in the future than it has been in the past if our proposals in 
regard to the marking of bales are accepted, as it will then be easy to 
trace the persons responsible for the mixture. We are unable to suggest, 
any other remedy in cases of this kind owing to the impossibility of 
detecting a small mixture of inferior cotton before the cotton of which 
it forms part has passed tlirough the spinning machinery. Much the 
more important part of the mixing which goes on will be prevented if our 
recommendation in regard to the prohibition of transport by rail and 
sea is accepted and such of it as results from the growing of different 
varieties side by side in the same area should dimmish as each cotton 
growing tract becomes more and more the home of one variety only, as 
is contemplated in our recommendations in the provincial chapters. 


ticensiitg of gins and 
presses. 


223. Whilst w^e feel that the reconimendations we have made in the 

preceding chapters will do much, if adopted, 
to enhance the reputation of Indian cotton, we 
are of opinion that they are not, in themselves, 
to stop the malpraGtices we have described and that this restiJt 
can only be secured by a system of licensing ginning and pressm^ 
tories. In making proposals to this effect, we have given full considera¬ 
tion to the history of the Bombay Cotton Brands Act. We shall revert 
to this point later and hope to show that the scheme we put forward is 
not open to the objections which were urged against that Act and which 
finally led to its repeal in 1881. We realize the importance of ginneries 
and presses as a necessary link in the cotton trade between buyers and 
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consumers and wish, to empliasize that nothing we propose will, in the 
least, interfere with legitimate ginning and pressing. Control of ginning 
and pressing factories, however, appears to us to he the only way in which 
the reforms we consider essential can be brought about, more especially 
as^, the conditions under which cotton is ginned are rapidly becoming 
worse in large areas, such as the Cambodia tract in Madras, owing to the 
erection of a large number of small factories containing sometimes as 
few as three or four gins. 

We recommend, therefore, that all ginning and pressing factories 
should be required to take out licenses, the authority which would issue 
and withdraw such licenses being the Local Government acting in con¬ 
sultation with the Central Cotton Committee and the Provincial Com¬ 
mittees in accordance with the scheme which we have proposed in 
Chapter XIX. For this purpose, it would be necessary to have an Act 
of the Governor General in Council in the framing of which the Central 
Cotton Committee would be consulted. It would also be consulted in 
regard to any rules framed under the Act by Local Governments. 


224. The first object of a system of oiBScial licenses would be to enable 

cotton in regard to which any complaints 


Assignment of numbers and 
marks to factories. 


were made to be traced back to the original 
pressing or ginning factory from which it issued 
in order that suitable action might be taken in regard to it. For this 
purpose, thelicensing authority should assign to each ginning and pressing 
factory a serial number which, in the case of a ginning factory, it should 
be. required to stamp on every package or bora of loose cotton. In 
the case of a pressing factory, the serial number of the ginnery from which 
the cotton came as well as the serial number of the press should be 
stamped on the flat side of every bale which left the premises. In both 
cases, the name of the station at which the cotton was ginned or pressed 
should also be stamped on every bora or bale of cotton issuing' from the 
factory. Thus, to take the case of a ginning factory at Multan, the 
mark Multan G.51 ” on a bora of loose cotton would show that the 
cotton had been ginned in a certain factory at Multan whilst '' Multan 
G.51 P. 81 ’’ would show also the factory at which it had been pressed. 
We understand that, in most pressing factories, every bale is given a 
serial number which is stamped upon it. The practice is, however, 
not universal and we consider that it should be invariably followed. 
Objection may be taken to the system of double .marking proposed in 
the case of bales on the ground that the owner of a pressing factory may 
press cotton for a client who has had it ginned at more than one factory 

difliicult to keep cotton ginned at different factories 
but belonging to the same owner separate. To meet such cases, the name 
of the cotton might be stamped on the bale instead of the 

number of jjhe gm the owner of the press, however, keeping 

a record of the ginning factories from which the cotton came. This 
would give all the information necessary to enable the cotton to be traced 
back to the ginning factories. 
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225. Licenses sLonld, in oiir opinion, be granted to pressing and 

CondltioRS on which licenses factories on the conditions specified 

should be granted- below. 

{a) All ginning factories liereafter to be erected sbonld conform to 
the standard plan attacbed to this report, suitably modified, 
if necessary, to suit the coiiditicns of the various provinces. 

The plans have been kindly drawn up for us by Messrs. Marshall, 
Sons and Company of Bombay, who have special experience 
of this class of work. They appear to us to be in every way 
suitable and we consider that they represent the minimum 
standard which should be required in the case of new 
factories. 

(b) All existing ginning factories should be provided with sufficiently 

wide platforms for hipas and Hnt. These should, in no case, 
be less than five feet wide for each set of gins, exclusive of the 
width "of the gin. In the case of factories with two sets of gins, 
which are more than 24 feet but less than 27 feet wide and of 
which there are a large number, the necessary vddth of plat- 
lorm can, in most cases, be secured by replacing the kapas 
platforms along the sides of the factory by a joint platform 
in the middle which would serve both sets of gins, and no 
structural alterations should, therefore, be required. It is 
only in the cate of factories less than 24 feet wide that such 
alterations would be called for. If a central kapas platform 
is provided, it should be at least seven feet wide. All factories 
shoiild be provided with separate entrances for kapas and 
exits for lint so as to remove all possibility of lint and kapas 
becoming mixed when the coolies carrying them cross each 
other. We would allow twelve months after the necessary 
legislation has been passed in which to carr}^ out the alterations 
required, the licenses to be cancelled if they are not completed 
within this period. 

(c) All ginning factories should be provided with paved platforms for 

kapas in the compound and also with sufficient godown 
accommodation. We consider the size of the platforms and 
godowns a matter which may be left to the discretion of the 
licensing authority but would suggest that the minimum 
should not be less than would hold sufficient kapas to keep 
the factory working for four days. 

(e) AE ginning^^ & undertake to keep 

in good wqrking order, to keep the kmv^^^^ the 

rollers so adjusted as not to permit cut or crushed^seed to pass 
into thelint. 

owners both of ginning and pressing factories should under- 

punctually such returns as may 
be prescribed by Government from time to time and to 

returns so submitted. 





(g) The provisions of the Factory Act in regard to such matters as 
working hours, the employment of women and children, the 
fencing of machinery, etc., should be strictly observed. 

(A) Only the certified standard weights prescribed for the tract 
should be used and also correct scales so as to ensure that 
both cultivators and dealers are given correct v’^eight. 

(i) The owner of a ginning factory should undertake to keep a com¬ 
plete^ daily record of all the cotton ginned in his factory, 
showing in details the name of the merchant from whom it 
was bought or for whom it was ginned, the variety of cotton 
ginned, the weight of each hora and the number of horas- 
ginned daily. In the case of a pressing factory, the daily 
record would show the name of the ginning factory from which 
the cotton came, the name of the person for \¥hom it was 
pressed, the weight of each bale and the number of bales, 
pressed daily. In both cases, the owner of the factory 
should also undertake to mark ho fas or bales with the number' 
assigned to the factory under the system proposed above. 

It may be thought that the daily record here suggCvSted is of toO' 
elaborate a character and that its prescription may entail 
hardship on factory-owners, ^^'e understand, however, 
that complete records of this character are maintained by all 
reputable ginning and pressing factories. 

0) Access to ginning and pressing factories must at all times be given 
to any members of the Central Cotton Committee or of the 
. Provincial or local Committees, to the Collector or Deputy 
Commissioner of the District, to gazetted officers of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department and to officers of the Factory Depart¬ 
ment for all purposes including the verification of records and 
returns. 

(A) Owners of ginning factories should undertake to carry out all 
regulations for the disposal of seed which may be made bv 
Government from time to time. 

We ha've inserted this condition to meet such a case as that of 
the United Provinces, where large quantities of seed infested 
^ with bollworm and therefore useless for sowing purposes is 
sold by ginning factories. This evil may become so serious 
as to neGessitate the issue of regulations in regard to the* 
disposal of such seed. The condition would also be applicable* 
to cases in which it was considered necessary to keep and store 
seed from different varieties of hafas separately. 

{1) Where any ginning or pressing factory w^orks at night, such factory 
should be adequately lighted to the satisfaction of the Factory 
Inspector or the local Committee. 

This recommendation is made as the evidence submitted to us^ 
showed that night working facilitates every kind of abuse. 
We think, however, that it is a matter which might be more 




suitably dealt with by a provision in the Factory Act and 
that night working with inadequate light might be made an. 
ofience under that Act. 


(m) Owmers of ginning and pressing factories should undertake to- 
work for at least eight w^eeks in the year, unless prevented by 
causes beyond their control, such as a short crop, cases of; 
this kind to be dealt ■with on their merits by the Central 
Committee. 

This condition is inserted wdth a view to stopping, as far as- 
possible, the erection of ginning and pressing factories which 
are not intended to wmrk but are merely put up with a view 
to sharing in the profits of pools. We have dealt with the: 
question of pools in paragraph 231 below^ 

The above conditions, with the exception of conditions (a), (6) and {e)y 
should, in our opinion, apply to all factories whether the gins in them are*, 
saw gins or roller gins. We have not considered it necessary to have a 
standard plan prepared for new’ factories with saw^ gins as few factories of 
this character are likely to be erected in India in the near future. Even 
in the case of such factories, howrever, we hold the view that no license- 
should be granted unless the licensing authority is satisfied that the 
accommodation provided is sufficient to enable cotton to be handled in. 
such a way that the accidental mixing of haqyas 2 i>i\d lint is hnpossible.. 
In view of the very small number of saw’ ginning factories already in 
existence in this country, a point to which further reference will be found- 
in paragraph 232 below’, we w’oiild not,^in their case, insist on any struc¬ 
tural alterations as in condition (b) but W’e consider that condition {e) 
above should apply mutatis mutandis and that the owuiers of the factories- 
should undertake to keep their gins in proper wmrking order. The condi¬ 
tions we have laid dowm would, of course, recj_uire suitable modification 
to meet the case of factories w^’Mch have both saw gins and roller gins. 



226. As regards the procedure which should be follow’ed in respect of 


Procedure in regard to 
issue of licenses. 


the issue of licenses, it is, we think, for the 
Factory Department to certify that a new 


ginnery conforms to the standard plan and 
that existing ginneries and presses have been brought up to the standard 
laid down in conditions (a) to (cZ) in the preceding paragraph. Licenses 
would then he issued by the licensing authority in the case of new^ ginneries 
and presses. We consider that licenses should be issued to all ginning 
and pressing factories already iu existence at the time of the passing 
of the Act which apply for them but should be withdrawn oil a report by 
the Factory Department that the specified changes have not been carried 
out within the period of one year after the passing of the Act which w"e 
have suggested above. 


227. In this connexion, we would mention that the Factory Act does- 
A i- X present apply to ginning and pressing 

to factories wBic employ less than fifty persons, 

less than fifty persons. As we have already stated, a large number 

of small ginning factories, containing as few as 
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'fclii’ee or four gins, have been erected in recent years, especially in the 
.Madras Presidency. As these are subject to no control or inspection, 
the abuses prevalent in the bigger factories are reproduced in them on a 
.larger scale. The fact that no restrictions are placed upon them in such 
matters as the employment of women and children, the hours for which 
■they can be employed and the fencing of machinery, cannot but tend 
to have a bad effect on the quality of cotton turned out. We regard the 
existence of these small unregulated factories as a serious evil and are of 
■opinion that all ginneries and presses should not only be brought under 
the operations of the Factory Act, irrespective of the number of work 
people they employ, but should also be required to take out licenses in 
• accordance with the scheme we have put forward. 


Withdrawal of licenses for 
fcreacii of ccndsticns and 
otSter reasons. 


228. It will be observed that amongst the conditions on which licenses 

would be issued is one that the provisions of 
the Factory Act should be observed. Breaches 
of that Act would, of course, be punishable 
under it but we have thought it advisable that 
'this condition should be inserted in the licenses in order to bring home to 
•the factory owner his responsibility in the matter. Breaches of the 
■conditions' in regard to the submission of returns, the use of standard 
weights and correct scales, the maintenance of records, the disposal of 
seed and the minimum period for working during the year would be 
followed by the suspension or withdrawal of the license. In regard to 
■the condition that gins should be kept in proper order, we consider that 
.it would be sufficient if the Factory Inspector were to report to the local 
-Committee, when making his annual or other visits to a factory, if he 
found the condition of the gins unsatisfactory. This would result in 
•consignments of cotton from the ginnery in question being carefully 
watched and, if it were found that they contained an undue proportion 
•of cut or crushed seed, the license of the ginnery would be withdrawn. 
We consider that licenses should also be withdrawn in cases in which 
it is proved that cotton is fraudulently damped, that it contains an 
undue admixture of seed, that it contains an admixture of waste or 
■•that it is “ false packed ” i.e., contains an excessive amount of foreign 
■substances such as dirt, sand, leaf, etc. We should, perhaps, explicitly 
state that where cotton damaged by rain or in any other way is plainly 
;marked on the bale as such, no action would be required in regard to it. 

229. As regards the procedure which should be followed before a 

license is wi-thdrawn, it has been our object 

**'wJtMrawa*"of "licenses.™ * recommenda¬ 

tions which would iirvolve inquisitorial inspec- 

A;ion by poorly paid subordinates with its consequent evils. We realize 

that, in any case, the acceptance of some of our recommendations will 

•entail more work on the Factory Department, which we should be glad 

'.to see strengthened, as our enquiries showed that in some provinces 

many faetories are far from thoroughly inspected. Our aim has been 

to devise some method of securing the participation of the trade itself 

in preventing abuses and to avoid making them penal ofiences, a course 
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wMcli we feel certain would prove most unsatisfactory. We therefore 
propose that action in regard to cotton which has been fraudulently 
damped, mixed or adulterated in any of the ways inentioned in the pre- 
cedins' naraffraph, should only be taken on a complaint from the ultimate 
user or exporter to the Central Cotton Committee or to the Provincial 
Committee. The Central or Provincial Committee would require the 
person complaining to give the marks and numbers on the bales and 
would then delegate one or more members to examine the bales to ascer¬ 
tain the genuineness of the complaint. The local Committee for the place 
at which the cotton w^as ginned or pressed would be requested to enquire 
further into the matter and to report to the Central or Provincial Com¬ 
mittee. The ^Report of the local Committee and of the Provincial Com¬ 
mittee, in cases in which the complaint was made to it, together with the 
explanation, if any, of the owner of the ginning or pressing factory would 
be duly considered by the Central Committee, which would recommend 
to the Local Government the withdrawal of "the licenses or the issue of a 
warning as it thought fit. W^e recommend this procedure with a view 
to securing uniformity of treatment and standardization of punishment 
throughout India. We recognize that it ■would be difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible, under this 'procedure, for an English or Continental spinner to 
obtain redress against a ginning or pressing factory but if -unsatisfactory 
cotton were received by a spinner in England or on the Continent, the 
fault would lie with his exporter or agent who would obviously have 
failed to examine the cotton before export and to exercise his right of 
complaint to the Central or Provincial Committee. We realise 4hat the 
withdrawal of a license is a serious penalty. It should, therefore,^ we 
consider, only be recommended after one or two warnings have failed 
to produce the desired improvement unless the circumstances of the case 
are so special as to leave no option but to withdraw the license at once. 
It vrould be for the Central Committee to decide whether a warning would 
meet the case or wffiether the withdrawal of the license should be recom¬ 
mended. It may be urged that, under this system, the owner of a ginning 
or pressing factory working on commission might be penalized for mal¬ 
practices for which he was not really responsible and which might, in 
fact, have taken place after the cotton had left his hands. We clo not 
think it likely that cases of this kind will occur but should they do so, 
we would point out that one w^arning should be sufficient to prevent the 
factory owner from having any further dealings with a merchant in regard 
to whose cotton there had been complaints excex^t under stringent guarauT 
tees against, their recurrence. Cbnijplaints in regard to the continued 
non-submission of returns or the submission of incorrect returns would 
likewise be investigated by the local Committee at the request of the 
Central Committee on the complaint of the authority to whom the returns 
should have been submitted. As regards the term for which the with¬ 
drawal of the license should in force, it should ordinarily be for the 
remainder of the ginning or pressing season though, in extreme cases, the 
license mi^it be suspended for a further year or period of years. Where 
a factory is fCund working without having taken a license or continuing 
to work after its license has been withdrawn, we consider that a penalty 



should be imposed by legislation, say of Es. 5 for each gin in the case of a 
ginning factory and* Es. 100 in the case of a pressing factory for every 
day on which work is carried on without a license. 

We would add that the condition in regard to the control of seed 
issuing from ginning factories which we have suggested above has been 
adopted from the regulations in force in Egypt. New factories erected 
in .the Punjab since March, 1917, have to conform to certain conditions 
laid down by the Punjab Government. We would also mention that 
damping of cotton has already been made a penal offence in Hyderabad 
and that the licensing of ginning factories under certain conditions is 
already an accomplished fact in the Gwalior State. This and the evidence 
submitted to us by the of&cial witnesses from the States we visited 
shows that there is reason to believe that the Governments of those 
States will be willing to follow the lines we have suggested for British 
Territory. The hope that they will find themselves able to do so is one 
of the reasons why we have not recommended, as was suggested to us 
bj^ several witnesses, that the Central Cotton Committee should be the 
licensing authority but only that action in regard to licensing should 
be taken on its recommendation. 

230. One of the arguments which has been adduced both by witnesses 

appearing before us and in past discussions 
The Bomba^Cotton Frauds subject. against tlie introduction _ of 

such a system of control of ginning and pressing 
factories as we have proposed is that the history of the Bombay Cotton 
Frauds Act shows that it is not likely to prove successful. A brief 
reference to the history of that Act should, therefore, perhaps be made. 
It is unnecessary to enter into the history of the early legislation in regard 
to the adulteration of cotton in Bombay and it will be sufficient to say 
that the first two Acts dealing with the subject were Eegulation III of 
1829, which did not apply to Bombay City itself, and Act XV of *1851 
(India) in which the provisions of the Eegulation were applied with some 
modification to the Islands of Bombay and Colaba. In 1863,% as the 
result of the enquiries of a Commission on the subject, the Government of 
Bombay passed the much more stringent Act of 1863 (Bombay) which, 
in addition to prescribing penalties (fine or imprisonment or both as well 
as confiscation) for fraudulent adulteration and deterioration of cotton 
(butnot for ‘''false packing’') and the fraudulent sale or offer for sale 
of adulterated or deteriorated cottou, also prescribed a ]3enalty for the 
offer of adulterated cottou for pressing. .It enacted that all cotton 
presses should he licensed, that a new license should be reqxiired in the 
case of alteration or removal of a press, that every licensee of a press should 
use a distinguishing name or mark and that any failure to obey the provi¬ 
sions of the Act in these respects should be punishable with fine. It 
further provided for the appointment of Inspectors of Cotton who were 
given powers of access at all times to ginning and pressing factories 
and also powers to seize and detain all cotton in respect of which any 
offence under the Act appeared to have been committed. The cost of 
the establishment thus created was to he met by a fee of four annas levied 
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oh every bale of cotton exported from any place in Bombay to any place 
outside Britisb India. Tlie fee was reduced to tliree annas a bale in 1865, 
and to two annas in 1872. 

Tbe Act aroused strong opposition amongst mercantile bodies and 
otbers whose protests were mainly directed against the provisions m 
regard to establishment and the export tax. The ob] ections to inspections 
and domiciliary visits were forcibly pointed out and it was argued that 
the Act had been passed in the special circumstances arising out of the 
American war and therefore to meet a state of affairs which no longer 
existed, owing to the great improvement in Indian cotton, which was 
largely due to the introduction of a mutual allowance system. In conse¬ 
quence of these representations, a new Act VII of 1878 (Bombay) was 
passed, the most important change in which was the abolition of all 
personal penalties, i.e., imprisonment and fine, for adulterating cotton 
or selling adulterated cotton and the substitution or confiscation of such 
cotton as was showix to the satisfaction of a magistrate to have been 
fraudulently or dishonestly adulterated. The ]provisions regarding the 
licensing of presses and the use of press marks, to which no objection 
had been taken, remained. The Act, Imwever, met with no better favour 
than had its predecessor from the ihercantile community in Bombay, 
whose opposition was reinforced by that of the Chambers of Commerce 
of Liverpool and Manchester. It was consequently repealed in 1881. 
It IS important to mention that, within three years of its repeal, the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce memorialized the Secretary of State 
with a view to the re-enactment of the special penal provisions against 
fraud and adulteration, on the ground that the adulteration of Indian 
..cotton was every year becoming more extensive, more systematic and 
more skilful. 

It will be seen that the repeal of the Bombay Cotton Frauds Act 
was mainly due to the objections taken to the establishments of inspectors 
and the special tax which was levied to enable its provisions to be carried 
out. In the scheme we have outlined, we do not propose the revival of a 
special Cotton Department nor do we suggest the imposition of a special 
tax for the purpose of meeting any expenditure involved by our recom¬ 
mendations under this head. Further, we do not propose that mal¬ 
practices in regard to the damping, mixing or adulteration of cotton 
should be made the subject of criminal cases. The only penalty we have 
suggested for such practices is the withdrawal of the license of the factory 
in which they are carried on and this will only be ihflicljed on the recom¬ 
mendation of a Committee, on which the trade itself will be largely 
represented. Our object has been to secure the co-operation of the 
trade in the prevention of malpractices to^the greatest extent possible. 
In these circumstances, we are of opinion that our proposals are not 
open to any of the objections urged against past legislation. Circum¬ 
stances have changed considerably since 1881 and we would again point 
to the strong body of opinion both in India and in England in favour 
of a system of licensing ginning and pressing factories. 
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231. In most of the cotton centres, the gmnmg and pressing factories 

liave combined to form pools, a system which 
Ginning and pressing pools. many ways objectionable and prejudicial 

to the interests of the cultivator. Under this system, the procedure 
is, as a rule, for the same charge for ginning and pressing to be evied by a 
the factories participating in the pool. A certain proper ion ^ ^ 

charge, considered sufficient to cover the actual cos o' ginning^ 
pressing, is retained by each factory and the remamder is paic u ' ^ 
pool and is divided at the end of the season 'prorala to le num tr o 
or presses owned by the various niembers. ^ In some cases, poo s aye 
resulted from olianges in ecoiiomio conditions. ^ ihe opening ^ o new 
railways or roads and conseq^iient improvements in communicaion lave 
left ginning and pressing centres high and dry, with an ^ 

of cotton to keep the gins and iiresses fully employed. ^ ihe factories, m 
order to protect themselves against cut-tliroat competition and o secure 
a reasonable return on .the capital invested in them, therefore ' 
themselves into a pool. But, both in these cases and in others^, in w nc i 
pools were formed without such good reasons, the result has frequently 
been that new ginning and pressing factories which have never worked 
and which were never intended to work have been erected m places 
already over-sup plied. The only object with which they were erecte 
was to share in the profits of the pool and the mere threat to start woiking 
has been sufficient, to secure the entry of their owners into the poo . 
In consequence, rates have been forced up to a level which can only be 
regarded as excessive, to the detriment of the cultivator who is unable to 
stand out against a monopoly- Whilst in most districts, the ginning and 
presshig charges, including the contribution to the pool, average about 
Bs. 5 to Es. 6 for ginning and the ssime amount for pressing a bale of 
400 pounds of lint, in some cases we found rates as high as Rs. 11 or 
Bs. 12 for each process. 

It is diflS-Cult to suggest any suitable remedy for the evils resulting 
from pools. We cannot, on principle, recommend an obvious solution 
wdiich would be the fixing of rates by Government. We look forward to a 
great increase in the number of ginneries run by co-operative societies 
but this will be a very slow process. In the meantime, the proposal 
we have put forward above that no license slioxild be granted to a ginning 
or pressing factory, which does not undertake to work for at least eight 
weeks in the year, unless prevented by causes beyond the control of its 
owner, should have a beneficial effect in preventing the erection of gins 
or presses merely for the purpose of sharing in the profits of a pool. We 
would further suggest that, in districts where there are more ginning or 
pressing factories than are necessary for dealing • with a bumper crop, 
the local authorities might induce the owners of some of the factories 
to move them to locahties, where they would he of real use, by the offer 
of Government land on easy terms. We consider that* where members 
pool in any district keep one or more factories closed, without 
adequate justification, no night shift working should he allowed in any 
circumstances. M are allowed under the Factory Act with 

^ t^ In the cases 
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i>eraiissioii slioiild invariably be refused. We do not see why labour 
should be asked to work at night when there are factories existing which, 
if worked during the day-tmie, can deal with the crop of the season, 
without resorting to a night-shift. 

232. In connexion with the subject of ginning, we should perhaps 


Saw gias versus rolier,, gins. 


mention that the bulk of the ghining factories 
in India are fitted with Platt's single and 


double roller ghis. There are, however, a few saw gins in the Dharwar 
American tract and two experimental sets in the Punjab and Sind. The 
saw gin uiidoiibtedly turns out a cleaner class of cotton than the roller 
gin and it has the further adyantage of sayhig much of the manual 
labour required during the ginning process owing to the fact that it is 
usually fitted with a suction feeding arrangement for hafcis and an 
exhaust delivery of lint in a “ condenser " form. In ^dew of these 


advantages, we made extensive enc|iiiries as to the possibihty of using 
these gms on a larger scale m India. The evidence we obtained on the 
point went to show that, owing to a tendency to cut the staple of the 
cotton, saw gins were not suitable for dealing wdtli any Indian cotton. 
We consider it desirable, however, that the question should be further 
investigated, especially in the tracts in which cotton of American types 
is grown. We understand that one of the leadmg exporting firms has 
taken the matter up and the results of its experiments should enable 
a definite conclusion to be arrived at in regard to it. It should, in our 
opinion, he feasible to devise an automatic system of feeding with ha fas, 
removing lint and collectmg seed which would be capable of application 
to single and double roller gins. The matter is one of some importance 
in view of the increasing cost of labour everywhere and its scarcity in 
tracts such as Sind. We would, therefore, recommend that it be brought 
to the notice of the leadmg makers of gins and consider that tliis might 
well be done by the Central Cotton Committee, the formation of which 


we have suggested below. 

233. Our recommendations in tMs Chapter may be summarized as 


Summary. follows :— 

(1) Cotton markets on the Berar system should be established in 
other provinces as soon as possible, more especially in the 
cotton tracts of the Bombay Presidency, except Sind, the 
Madi‘as Presidency except the Coconada tract, and the Punjab 
Canal Colonies. 


(2) Cotton prices should be published in up-country markets, subject 

to certain limitations. 

(3) The dates of the payment of instalments of land revenue in the 

cotton-growing tracts of the Bombay Presidency, except Sind 
and Khandesh, should be altered. 

(4) Morts should be made to expand the numbers and actiyities 

of co-operative sale societies, such societies, at the outset, 
to be initiated and supervised by the Agricultural Depart- 
'" meut.' 

(5) Auction sales, conducted by Government agency, are advisable 

in the ease of new varieties up to a certain stage, after 
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Iviiich the work should be handed over to other agencies, 
subject to suitable arrangements being made in regard to 
the control of seed. 

(6) The formation of buying agencies should be left to the trade. 

(7) There should be no interference with the practice of forward, 

sales by the cultivator or middleman or with the purchase 
of cotton “ forward ” by mills or exporters in the ordinary 
course of trade. 

(8) The weights used in all cotton markets and ginning and press¬ 

ing factories throughout India should be standardized on the 
basis of a cotton maund of 38 potmds. 

(9) The Agricultural Department should undertake experiments with 

the cleaner picking of cotton, in order to enable definite con¬ 
clusions to be arrived at in regard to the value of cotton so 
picked. 

(10) The transport of cotton waste or fly by rail or sea, except from 

one mill to another or to a port for shipment outside India 
should be totally prohibited. 

(11) The transport of loose leaf as or lint in dooms or of half 

pressed or full pressed bales by rail, except to hand -fide 
consumers and to ports for disposal there or shipment outside 
India, should also be prohibited except, in certain cases, 
under Ucense. 

(13) All ginning and pressing factories should be hcensed, a preli¬ 
minary to the issue of licenses being the assignment to all 
factories of distinctive numbers and marks which would 
enable the cotton dealt with in them to be traced. 

(13) Licenses should only be granted on certain conditions and 

should be withdrawn for breach of those conditions and on 
proof of such malpractices as damping, mixing and adulter¬ 
ation. 

(14) All ginning and pressing factories should be brought under 

the operation of the Factory Act and reguired to take out 
licenses, irrespective of the number of hands employed. 

(15) Licenses should be withdrawn by the Local Government on 

the recommendation of the Central Committee, after the pro¬ 
cedure laid down has been followed. 

(16) Suitable penalties should be imposed in the case of factories 

working without taking out a license or after a license has 
been withdrawn. 

(17) Where ginning and pressing pools exist, and, in consequence, 

there are more factories than are really required, concessions 
in regard to the grant of land should be offered to induce 
the surplus factories to move to other localities. In such 
circumstances, no night shift working should be permitted. 

(18) The question of the possibility of using saw ^s for Indian 

cotton as well as of improving roller gins should be further 
investigated. 

lU : 



CHAPTER XVII. 
Statistical. 


234. Amongst the questions referred to us for report was the possi¬ 
bility of improving the accuracy of the cotton 
Statistic^ publirations at forecasts and generally of making the statistical 

^ ' information published by Government of greater 

use to the cotton trade. In addition to the cotton forecast and the infor¬ 
mation contained in such publications as the “ Agricultural statistics of 
India,” the “.Commercial statistics of India,” the “Estimates of area 
and yield of the principal crops in India ” and the “ Annual statement 
of foreign sea-borne trade and navigation,” the Department of Statistics 
issues three publications specially devoted to cotton, “ Cotton press 
returns,” issued fortnightly, “ Statistics of cotton spinning and weaving 
in Indian mills,” issued monthly and a “ List of cotton pressing factories 
and cotton spinning mills in India,” issued yearly. 


235. It was only in regard to the cotton forecast and the press returns 

that we received any criticisms or suggestions 
The cot on orecas . , , „ therefore confine ourselves to 


these. Taking^rst the cotton forecast, we found the general consensus 
of opinion, both of witnesses from the trade and from the Agricultural 
Department, to be that the figures of area given in it were, on the whole, 
very fairly accurate. Opinion was almost equally unanimous that 
little or no reliance could be placed upon the figures of outturn, which 
are of considerably more importance from the point of view of the trade. 
Very few witnesses had, however, any suggestions to offer as to the steps 
which should he taken to obtain greater accuracy. That the complaints 
in regard to the inaccuracy of the figures published m the forecasts are 
justified is clear from a statement submitted to us by the Director of 
Statistics, which shews that the trade figures obtained by adding the 
net exports to the consumption in and outside mills were, on the average 
of the ten years ending 1916-17, 9'6 per cent, in excess of the official 
estimate of outturn. Although the trade figures include an estimate for 
“ extra null ” consumption which is merely conventional, they represent 
as near an approach to actuals as can be obtained and it is evident there¬ 
fore that the cotton crop is persistently underestimated. The main 
reason for this is a well-lmown one .and is com m on to all crops. It is 


the ingrained pessimism of the Indian cultivators and village officers, 
as a result of wMch it is very rarely that a normal crop is reported. 
A subsidiary reason is the .difficulty of determining the true normal, 
which is of rather a visionary character. Various attempts have been 
made to define it from time to time but it cannot be said that any of the 
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definitions liave been snch as to be easily comprehensible by the primary 
reporting agency, the village ofl&cer. Further confusion arises from the 
fact that, although practically all over India the outturn is estimated 
in annas, a certain number of annas being taken to represent the normal 
outturn and the outturn of the year under report being estimated at so 
many annas higher or lower than the normal, the number of annas 
taken to represent a normal outturn is not the same everywhere but 
varies between twelve and sixteen annas. This difficulty is met, though 
only partially, by not using the anna notation in the published for^ecasts, 
where it is replaced by the American notation, 100 being taken to re¬ 
present a normal crop and the estimated outturn being stated as a per¬ 
centage of that crop, the conversion of the anna estimate into the per¬ 
centage estimate being made by the district officer or by the provincial 
authority. 


236. Whilst we feel that considerable improvements can be effected 


Crop reporting in the United 
States. 


in the present system and have put forward 
proposals on the subject below, we consider 


that it should be recognized that really accurate 
returns both of cotton and other crops cannot be obtained without a 


substantial increase of staff of possibly a difi’erent character from any 
which has hitherto been employed for the purpose. In this connexion, 
it has been suggested to us that a Crop Reporting Board on the lines of 
that of the United States should be established in India. A brief descrip¬ 
tion of the methods of crop reporting adopted in the United States may, 
therefore, be of interest. The data on which the crop reports issued by 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates in the United States are based are obtained 


through a field service consisting of a corps of paid State field agents 
and crop specialists, and a large body of voluntary crop reporters con¬ 
sisting of the following classes county reporters, township reporters, 
individual farmers and several lists of reporters for special enquiries. 
The field service consists of trained field agents, each of whom is assigned 
to a single State or group of smaller States. T hese agents, who are whole- 
time officers, travel through their State during the crop season, personally 
inspect crop areas, coinfer witL the State and local authorities, private 
and commercial agenctes and others interested in crop reporting work. 
Each agent supplemens his own observations with reports from a corps 
of selected crop reporters in his territory wffio report directly to him and 
are wholly independent of the crop reporters who report direct to the 
Bureau. In addition to the regular State field agents, the Bureau 
has a small force of crop specialists, who specialize on particular crops 
and travel throughout the entire region in which the crop to which they 
are assigned is grown. These crop specialists also have selected lists of 


crop correspondents who report directly to them. Both the State 
field agents and the crop specialists are appointed by the Civil Service 
Commission after a rigid competitiuve examination. As regards volun¬ 
tary crop reporters, there are abowt 2,800 principal county reporters 
ani. 32,000 township reporters who report directly do the Bureau at 
Washington. A large number of individual farmers and planters also 
report on the results of their own farming operations throughout the year 




and valuable data are obtained from 30,000 mins and elevators. It 
should be mentioned that, owing to the specialized nature of the cotton 
crop, the reports concemiug it are handled separately from the reports 
on other crops and that, in a&ition to the regular estimates of the ordinary 
reporting authorities, the Bureau obtains reports on acreage, yields, 
ginnmg percentage, etc., from many thousands of special reporters w^ho 
are intimately concerned with the crop, including practically all the 
ginners. The reports received from the diEerent classes of individual 
correspondents are tabulated and compiled by the Bureau and the figure 
for each State is computed. The w^ork of making the final crop estimates 
culminates at sessions of the Crop Reporting Board which consists of 
five members. The Chairman is the Chief of the Bureau and the members 
are selected from the statisticians and officials of the Bureau and the field 
agents and crop specialists, the latter being summoned to Washington 
for the purpose. The personnel of the board is changed every month. 
Elaborate precautions are taken to ensure that the reports issued by the 
Board are made available simultaneously throughout the United States 
and that the information contained in them does not leak out prema¬ 
turely. 


237. Whilst we are of opinion that the system in force in the United 
■■nftari States presents an ideal which should even- 

ul1tt0Cl StAtCS systctlll too . T- *1 

advanced for India. tuallyBe worked up to m India, we consider 

that, in the present state of development of 
this country and of its finances, it is out of the question to hand over 
the work of crop reporting to a separate agency created for the purpose. 
Nor are we in favour of the establishment of a Crop Reporting. Board. 
With the exception of the Director of Statistics, the members of such a 


Board could only be Directors of Agriculture or of Land Records, whose 
other duties would not allow them to spare the time to attend meetings 
and who would not be acquainted with crop conditions throughout the 
whole of the cotton tracts, as is the case with the members of the Board 
in the United States, In these circumstances any proposals in regard 
to the removal of defects in the present system must he based on the 
supposition that the existing agency will continue and it is from that 
point of view that we shall discuss possible improvements. 


238. The Director of Statistics has submitted to us various sugges- 

^ regard to the improvement of the 
proYements in ngures ot outturn with which we are, m the 

(I) Submission ofmain, in agreement. Some of these were 
of outturn^ to be handed before us by other witnesses. In 

I^par^enX*^ ^ place, we consider it desiraMe that 

the work of submitting estimates of outturn 
should be everywhere handed over, as soon as possible, to the Agri¬ 
cultural Department. The figures of areas with which, as we have 
already stated, there is little fault to be found, must continue to be 
supplied by the ^ Revenue Department, b^^ we do not regard this 
agency as a suitable one for estioiating outto work which can 
only be properly done by men who have had practical training in 
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agriculture. As the Agricultural Department expands^ there should be 
no difficulty in regard to its taking the work over completely. In the 
meantime,, a beginning might be made in such tracts as the Canal Colonies 
of the Punjab where its organisation is already sufficient for this purpose. 
We would, however, point out that it is most undesirable that the time 
and energies of the subordinate stah should be frittered away in making 
crop cutting experiments, as appears to be the case to an undesirable 
extent in some provinces, especially in Burma. We find it difficult to 
understand the object of these experiments in that province as we are 
informed that they are not utilized at present for the purpose of fore¬ 
casts, which are based on the data collected by Settlement Officers. 


239. It has been suggested that more use should be made of the results 

obtained on the Government experimental 

tmef®on“Vv™nt “ connection with forecasts. A word 

01 caution is, however, necessary m this res¬ 
pect. The cultivation on the Government 


on Government 
'lairms. 


farms is, in most cases, much superior to that on the lands of the average 
cultivator, and the outturn on the farms is not a safe guide, therefore, 
to the average outturn over a large tract. But the results obtained are 
undoubtedly of great value in making a comparison between the outturn 
of one season and another and, in the case of cotton, in ascertaining the 
ginning percentage of the different varieties. 


In this connexion, we would mention that in Madras, Bombay, Bihar 
and Orissa, the United Provinces and Assam, crop forecasts are received 
by the Department of Statistics from the Director of Agriculture, who, 
in the case of the two provinces last mentioned, is also Director of Land 
Eecords. In Burma, the forecasts are sent to the Director of Statistics by 
the Commissioner of Settlements and Land Eecords, whilst, in the 
Central Provinces and the Punjab, they are sent by the Director of Land 
Eecords, except in the case of the final wheat forecast which is submitted 
by the Director of Agriculture. In view of our recommendations above, 
we are of opinion that in all provinces which have a Director of Agricul¬ 
ture, the work of submitting crop forecasts to the Department of Statis¬ 
tics should be undertaken by Hm. ■ 

240. As regards the information submitted by the primary reporting 
A h we are in entire agreement with the 

primary reporting agencle^ suggestion of the Director of Statistics that 

measures should be tahen to impress the meaning 
of the term normal ” and its equivalent in annas on the minds of these 
agencies. We understand that the trade in general regards sixteen annas 
as representing a normal crop but that, in most provinces, a twelve anna 
crop is considered a normal crop. In these cncumstances, we recommend 
that the latter standard should be maintained. We see no reason why 
it should not be adopted throughout India, but if there are any tracts in 
which it is difficult to bring it into force owing to the backwardness of the 
reporting :^gency, it would probably be better, in the interests of accuracy, 
to continue the existing system, a correcting factor being supplied by 
the Provincial Director. of the varying significance attaching to 
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the term “ normal,” we are of opinion that the possibility of substituting 
a quantitative estimate of outturn, i.e., an estimate in maunds per acre for 
the anna estimate should be considered. If the submission of outturns is 
handed oyer to the Agricultural Department, this should present no 
difficulty. In any case, in order to eliminate chances of error, we consider 
that the primary reporting agency should invariably report the yield of 
cotton in terms of hapas whenever a quantitative estimate is given and 
that the necessary conversion into cleaned cotton should only be made 
in the office of the Provincial Director. In the same way, conversion 
from the anna estimate into the American notation should only be made 

in the office of the Provincial Director. One point which.it is desirable 

should be impressed on the primary reporting agency is the necessity for 
the exercise of great care in estimating the outturn when cotton is grown 
mixed with other crops in the same field. Faulty estimating in this case 
has undoubtedly contributed largely to the persistent underestimating 
of the cotton crop in the past. Although experience shows that cotton 
grown mixed wdth other crops sometimes yields nearly as much as the 
pure crop, especially when the other crops are harvested before it, the 
outturn is usually estimated on the basis of the proportion of the total 
area actually occupied by it. 


241. We are emphatically of opinion that sufficient use has not 

(iv) Assistance from non- “^‘1® O-f non-ofScial agencies 

official agencies. wnion are olten m a position to render valuable 

assistance in arriving at a correct estimate of 
the crop. Our enquiries showed that many of the leading firms connected 
with the cotton trade make estimates of their own for particular tracts 
wffiich are found to be more ,m accordance with the actual facts than is 
the official estimate. We were given to understand that such firms 
wmuld be willing to render assistance in making the latter more accurate 
than is the case at present, especially if an arrangement were made under 
which these estimates could be sent direct to the Director of Statistics 
instead of to the Provincial Director in order to prevent the possibility 
of the information contained in them leaking out, a point in regard to 
which some apprehension is entertained. Only in two provinces does any 
attempt appear to have been made to make use of non-official reporting 
agencies and only in those to a very limited extent. We consider this 
system capable of very great expansion. In addition to the large firms, 
there are, in all provinces, many landholders, both large and small, who 
would gladly co-operate with the Agricultural Department in this matter 
and would be able to supply valuable and accurate information. We 
therefore recommend that efforts should be made in all provinces to secure 
as large a body of non-official crop reporters as possible. The forms 
sent to such reporters should be printed in English and the vernacular 
and the reports should be submitted direct to the Provincial Directors. 
Another non-official agency of which use should be made is the ginning 
factories.. We have dealt with the question of ginning and press returns 
below and here would only recommend that ginning factories should be 
encouraged to report at the eommen?ement of.each season how the ginning 
percentage of the crop is working out as compared with other years, 
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242. We understand that, in most provinces, it is already the practice 

to check figures of outturn with the statistics 
(V) Compamon^^with trade exports, mill consumption and '' extra mill ” 

consumption where these are available. We 
need do no more, therefore, than to call attention to the importance of 
the latter figures which, as we have already stated, represent as near 
an approach to actuals as can be obtained. We would also emphasize 
the importance for the purpose of preparing crop forecasts of exact 
knowledge of the outturn of the previous year. It is absolutely essential 
for purposes of comparison that the final estimates of the crop of the year 
previous to the one under report should be finally corrected estimates. 
If the submission of the fortnightly ginning and press returns is made 
compulsory as we have suggested in paragraph 246, they should also 
provide a valuable check on the forecast estimates. 

243. Finally, we would emphasize the necessity for a close and careful 

check of the returns in the office of the Pro- 
Directors vincial Director of Agriculture or Land Eecords 
who is responsible for them as far as his province 
is concerned. Our ^ enquiries showed that in provinces in which the 
Director has sufficient time to take a personal interest in the matter, 
the forecast estimates are much more accurate than in provinces in wiiich 
his other duties do not permit him to devote any attention to statistical 
work. In the latter case, it has not infrequently happened that obviously 
incorrect estimates have been submitted, which have had to be corrected 
by the Director of Statistics in the light of other information. It is 
obvious that, in such cases, there is every chance of the occurrence of 
mistakes which the Department of Statistics may not be in a position to 
discover. We would therefore recommend that, in provinces where the 

Director of Agriculture is unable to devote 
Ifl sufficient time to statistical work, an officer of 

culture for statistical work, the standing of an Assistant Director of A ri- 

culture should be attached to his office, whose 
primary duty should be the compilation of the provincial forecasts not 
only of cotton but also of other crops. Such an officer would make fre¬ 
quent tours throughout the season during which the crop was on the 
ground and would also make it his business to keep in touch with firms 
connected with the trade and with the non-official reporting agencies we 
have suggested above. He would also be in close touch with the Central 
and Provincial Committees and the local sub-committees, the formation of 
which we have recommended in Chapter XIX, who would be in a position 
to give him valuable information. We consider that the wbrk in 
connexion with forecasts is of sufficient importance to justify the creation 
of an appointment of this character in provinces in which the Director of 
Agriculture has his hand too full to pay sufficient attention to them. 
There should be no difficulty in utilizing the services of such an officer as 
we have suggested on other work but, in course of time, as his work on 
forecasts developed, he-would become a whole-time officer. An appoint¬ 
ment of this nature would be a first and important step in the evolution of 
a o^opurepoiting agency such as exists in the United States^ 
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Nombar and date of 
forecasts. 


First forecast 
Second „ 
Third „ 
Fourth ,, 


244. At present, tlie prescribed dates for the 
publication of the cotton forecasts are :— 

Proyincial. All India. 

. . , . August 10th. August 15th. 

. . . . October 10th October 15 th. 

. . . . December 10 th. December 15th. 

. . . . February lOth. February 15tli. 


These dates were fixed by the Government o!; India in 1905. The 
only criticism we received in regard to them, which we consider it 
necessary to discuss, was that the date of the final forecast is much 
too early to enable the greater part of the Madras crop to be included 
in it. It was pointed out that a large part of the cotton crop in Tinne- 
velly is often not even sown when the final estimates are prepared. 
Whan the dates were prescribed, it was suggested, in the case of Madras, 
that when any part of the area sown or of the outturn could not be 
estunated by the 10th February, a note to that effect should bemade 
in the February return. In view of the great importance of the Madras 
crop to consumers of long staple cotton, we do not consider this sufficient 
and recommend that a fifth and final forecast should be issued in April, 
in which full information in regard to that crop could be included. It 
was suggested by several witnesses that it would be an advantage to 
the trade if a monthly forecast of the cotton crop were issued. We 
are unable to support this proposal as we are unwilling to make any 
recommendations which would add to the work of the Eevenue or 
Agricultural Departments in this respect. Another argument against 
it is that the Native States, in w^hich, as has already been mentioned, 
one-third of the cotton grown in India is produced, already find the 
forecasts submitted somewhat burdensome and would be much averse 
from such an increase in their number. We consider an improvement 
in the accuracy of the forecasts a much more important matter than 
an increase in their number and -we trust that the recommendations 
we have made in this respect as regards British Territory will 
also commend themselves to the Darbars of Native States. 

245. The Department of Statistics issues fortnightly a return showing 

the quantity of 'cotton pressed in the pressing 
Ginning, ^press^ and mill factories and of unpressed cotton received in 

the spinning mills during the fortnight together 
with progressive totals up to the end of the fortnight. These returns 
^hould be ’ of value as a means of checking the estimates of outturn 
given in the cotton forecast. Their submission, is, however, purely 
voluntary at present and the result is that they are very far from^com- 
plete. Out of a total number of 750 presses and 245 mills for the whole 
of India; the maximum numbers from which returns were received 
during the pressing season of 1916-17 were 271 and 115, respectively. 
The smallness of the nupaber of presses from which returns are obtained 
is imdoubtedly due to the fact that many of them do not work, owing 
. to a short crop, or the existence of pools, as a result of which they 




remain closed for a whole season. But that the returns are seriously 
incomplete is, clearly brought out by figures supplied to us by the Director 
of Statistics which show that the total quantity of cotton pressed in 
pressing factories and of unpressed cotton received in spinning mills 
up to August 31st, 1917, according to the returns from British Territory 
was 2, 757, 876 bales only out of a total crop, according to the revised 
estimate, of 3,547,000 bales and, in Native States, 103,621 bales out 
of a total crop of 955,000 bales. The witnesses we examined on this 
point were unanimously and emphatically of opinion that the press 
returns as at present submitted are worse than useless and that, unless 
their submission is made compulsory by legislation, they should be 
abolished. On the other hand, there was a consensus of opinion that, 
if the returns were complete and were published more promptly than 
at present, they would be of great use to the trade. We see no reason 
why the submission of returns of cotton ginned and pressed should not 
be made compulsory bot|i in the case of ginning and of pressing factories. 
We consider it desirable that returns should be submitted by ginning 
factories as well as by pressing factories. The returns from the one 
class of factories would be a valuable means of check on those submitted 
by the other. The desirability of a return of unpressed cotton received 
by spinning mills arises from the fact that all the cotton which is ginned 
is not pressed, some of it going direct to mills. The mill return, there¬ 
fore, supplements the press return. It should, however, be mentioned 
that impressed cotton not only goes direct to spinning mills but is also 
used for ' extra mill. ’ consumption whilst an appreciable amount of 
hand-ginned cotton does not pass through the ordinary ginneries but 
goes direct to presses. As we have already pointed out in Chapter 
XVI, proper records of cotton ginned and pressed are maintained by 
all reputable factories and it is therefore no hardship to require the 
submission of returns by such factories. We have, therefore, proposed 
that one of the conditions under which a license should be issued to a 
ginning or pressing factory should be that the owner of the factory 
should undertake to keep a complete daily record of all the cotton 
ginned or pressed in the factory and that failure to keep such a record 
or to submit regularly and pmictually such returns as may be prescribed 
by Government should be followed by cancellation of the license. This’ 
should, in our opinion, be sufficient to secure the submission of com¬ 
plete returns from ginning and pressing factories. 

In view of the small amount of unginned cotton which reaches the 
mills and of the slight inconvenience involved in reporting the same, 
we would leave it to the good sense of mill owners to submit these 
returns so as to ensure greater accuracy for the statistics as a whole. 

We are of opinion that, as at present, provincial totals only should 
be given and that the-particulars submitted by the individual mills 
should not be published but should be treated as confidential * 


246. At present, the duty of collecting the returns from presses and 

mills in Native States is undertaken by the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce. We consider 


Beiurns for Native States. 
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it desirable that the Chamber should be relieved of it and that step& 
should be taken either to procure the returns through the authorities 
of the States, or with their assistance, to secure that they are sent direct 
to the Department of Statistics. We understand that it has already 
been decided at the.Conference of Euling Chiefs held at Delhi in Novem¬ 
ber, 1917, that Darbars should be invited to supply the returns and 
that steps are being taken to carry out this decision. Both in the case 
of Native States and British Territory, we think it would lead to the 
more prompt publication of the returns if they were sent direct by 
ginning and pressing factories and by mills to the Department of Statis¬ 
tics. At present, the returns from British Territory are received by 
that Department from the Directors of Agriculture or of Land Eecords 
in a consolidated form. Yriiilst the procedure we propose would entail 
some additional work on the Department of Statistics on which the 
work of compiling the consolidated return vrould be thrown, it would 
- meet the complaints we received that the returns are issued, as a rule, 
very long after the period to which they relate. 

247. As regards the form of the return, we are of opinion that it 

might be improved by the addition of a column 
mprovemente fortn gj^owing the number of ginneries, presses, or 

mills, closed or working during the period to 

which it relates" and that it would be an advantage if a monthly or 
quarterly abstract table were published on postcards as in the United 
States. We see no objection to the substitution of monthly for half¬ 
monthly returns in any province or Native States, in which this is con¬ 
sidered desirable. 

248. In conclusion, we would mention that we understand that the 

i: i office of the Director of Statistics which 

agricultural statistics consists of 
five clerks only. In view of the importance 
of this branch of the work of the Department and of the fact that some 

of the proposals we have made in this chapter will throw additional 

work on it, we are of opinion that it should be considerably strengthened. 

249. Our recommendations in this Chapter may be summarized as 
Summary/. follows:— 

In regard to the improvement o£ the cotton forecasts :— 

(1) The work of submitting estimates of outturn should every¬ 
where be handed over to the Agricultural Department as 
soon as possible, a beginning being made, in the mean¬ 
time, in tracts in which the Department is sufficiently 
organized for the purpose. 

(g) The results obtained on Government farms should he utilized 
more largely than at present, especially for purposes oi 
comparison with previous years and for ascertaining ginning 
percentages. 

-ti' 
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(8) Measures should be taken to impress upon primary report¬ 
ing agencies the meaning of the term “normal ” and its 
equivalent in annas. A twelve-anna crop should every¬ 
where be regarded as representing a normal crop, unless 
there are special reasons to the contrary. 

(4) The desirability of substituting a quantitative estimate for the 

anna estimate should be considered. 

(5) The yield of cotton should invariably be reported by primary 

reporting agencies in terms of h%pas, the necessary con¬ 
version into terms of ginned cotton and of the anna esti¬ 
mate into American notation being made in the office of 
the Provincial Director. 

(6) Special care should be taken in estimating the outturn of 

cotton when grown with other crops. 

<7) More use should be made in regard to figures of outturn of 
non-official agencies, such as large firms, large and small 
land-holders, and ginning factories. 

<8) The figures of outturn should be checked with statistics of 
export, mill consumption and extra-factory consumption. 
Care should be taken to see that the comparison with the 
outturn of the previous year is made on the basis of the 
finally corrected estimates for the latter. 

<9) There should be a careful check of the returns in the office 
of the Director of Agriculture, an officer of the standing 
of an Assistant Director of Agriculture being attached 
to it for work connected with forecasts in provinces in 
which the Director has not sufficient time to devote to 
them. 

(10) A fifth and final forecast of the cotton crop should be issued 

in April to enable information in regard to the Madras 
crop to be included in it. 

;in regard to the press returns :— 

(11) The submission of returns of cotton ginned and pressed by 

ginning and pressing factories • should be made compulsory 
by legislation, the penalty to be the withdrawal of the 
license of the factory. 

(12) The returns both from British Territory and Native States 

should be sent direct to the Department of Statistics. 

(13) The form of the return should be improved in certain 

respects. 

:in regard to the office of the Director of Statistics 

(14) The section of the office which deals with agricultural 

statistics should be considerably strengthened. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


Establishment o£ a Central Cotton Trade Association in 

Bombay.* 


250. Our attention has been specially directed to the fact that there 

The Bombay Cotton Market, f present in Bombay or elsewhere in 

India any central body standing in the same 
relation to the cotton trade of India as the Liverpool Cotton Associa¬ 
tion does to the cotton trade of Lancashire. In case it may be thought 
that we are going beyond our terms of reference in making any recom¬ 
mendations under this head, we would point out that the subject has 
a most important bearing on the reputation of Indian cotton in the 
■world’s markets. Its consequent reaction on the position of the culti¬ 
vator of cotton is, in our opinion, sufficient justification for the inclusion 
of recommendations in regard to it in our Eeport. 

There are, at present, in Bombay seven distinct bodies representing 
difierent branches of the cotton trade. They are :_ 

(1) The Bombay Cotton Trade Association, Limited. 

(2) The Bombay Cotton Exchange, Limited. 

(3) The Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

(4) The Cotton Brokers’ Association. 

(5) The Marwari Chamber of Commerce. 

(6) The Cotton Merchants’ and Muccadums’ Association. 

(7) The Japanese Cotton Shippers’ Association. 

None of these bodies can -be regarded as representative of the trade as 
a whole and, at times, the interests of some of them come into conflict 
with those of others. Bombay has, again, no such properly regulated 
future market and no such system of weekly settlements as exist 
in Liverpool. The result is, as we shall show below.^nd as recent events 
have proved, that speculation is rife in the Bombay cotton markets 
to a degree which can only be regarded as highly undesirable. The 
principal varieties in which it is carried on under the terms of “ future 
contracts’’ are the following :— 

Fully good machme ginned Bengals for 25th January delivery. 

Fully good machihe ginned Khandesh for 25th January delivery. 

Fme Khamgaon Akola, fair staple, for 25th January delivery. 

Fine or good machine ginned Broach for 25th April delivery. 

Good machme ginned Westerns 25th May delivery. 

_ _ ctapter, wliioh. ^oals witii tt© coiL<iitioiis ©xisting in tii© Bonihay Cotton 
Market m April, 1918, was submitted to the Government of India in Mav. 1918. in 
advance of the remainder of the Beport, ' 
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As there is no clearing house and no weekly settlement in Bombay, 
the result of the present system is that any speculator, who may or 
may not be in the cotton trade, can gamble in paper contracts only 
for a whole year without handling any actual cotton. Thus, to take 
an extreme case, he could, on the 26th April in any year, commence 
trading in good jBroach for delivery on the 25th April of the following 
year, acting either jas a “ bull ” or a “ bear ” and could stand to lose 
as much as fifty lakhs of rupees or more, no control being exercised 
over his transactions in any way during that period, owing to the fact 
that settlement only takes place once a year on the dates mentioned 
above. Such transactions are opposed to the whole idea of “ future ” 
markets, as understood all the world over. Future markets, especially 

those in Liverpool and New York, are primarily 

*^***0001 and^New York*'^*''" 1^0 facilitate legitimate trade, and 

operations on them are controlled, in Liverpool, 
by a system of weekly settlements and in New York, by one of daily 
settlements. The object of a future market, as understood in these 


important centres, is to enable a trader to provide himself with a neces¬ 
sary “ hedge ” for his transactions. Under this system, a spinner or 
manufacturer, who has sold yarn or cloth ahead, buys cotton at a fixed 
price for delivery at a future date so as to cover his sales in order to 
protect himself against a rise in the market. Obviously, he does not 
need to buy the cotton until he actually requires it for use. In certain 
cases, it may not be possible for him to buy “ spot ” or “ ready ” cotton 
and, even if it were, it would mean locking up working capital, which 
could be employed much more profitably otherwise. On the other 
hand, a cotton merchant or grower may have cotton on his hands which 
he is unable to sell at once, in which case he is able to protect himself 
against the possibihty of the market falhng by selling “ futures ” in 
the “future” market. These are perfectly legitimate trade practices 
and it was to facilitate them that future markets were instituted. It 
was, however, soon found that the existence of such markets was taken 


\ 


advantage of by speculators for their own purposes and it was therefore 
considered necessary, both in Liverpool and New York, to put some 
check on the operations of persons who bought and sold “ futures ” 
for no genuine trade purpose but merely to secure the gam in differences. 
Such speculators were frequently men entirely without means, such as 
petty brokers and clerks, who never saw or handled a bale of cotton. 
In these circumstances, clearing houses were established, both in Liver¬ 
pool and New York, for the purpose gf settling differences for “ futures ” 
once a week in Liverpool and dail;f 'ia New tork, the object of this 
step being to prevent speculators from overstepping the limits of their 
finances by compelling them to pay differences in cash. The attempts 
which wore made both in Liverpool and New York to corner a particular 
grade of cotton were met by making the contract for “ Middling Uplands ” 
which is the standard for both markets, as wide as possible, delivery of 
any of the seventeen grades from “good ordinary white” to “fair ’’ being 
allowed. _ Asihe difference between these two quahties has been fixed 
at 386 points in New York, this prevents any one grade being concerned. 
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It will be understood from this brief description that transactional 
in "" futures ’’ are very strictly controlled in New York and Liverpool 
by the system of daily or weekly settlements and by a classification 
sufficiently wide to enable any grade to be tendered against a contract. 
There is no control of this nature in Bombay. There is no daily or 
weekly settlement there and in the case of all the five distinct classes 
of cotton in which transactions take place, no grade can be tendered 
against a future contract except the one grade of the particular class 
on which the contract was based. This enables a speculator, operating 
on a sufficiently large scale, to corner the market in respect of the growth 
of any particular district in which the crop may be short. The result, 
as we have said above, may be wild speculation which it is impossible 
to check, ending in a crisis such as that which occurred in Bombay in 
April, 1918. 


x251. Speculative transactions of the character described are not the 

only ones carried on in India. There are 
Kutcfia khandi markeis. niarkets in 'Calcutta, Indore, AmraOti, Bikanir 

and also m Bombay itself where speculative transactions in what are 
known as hiitclia hliandis, ‘‘huicha Americans’’ or '' single and double 
options ” take place on a very large scale, purely on the basis of differ¬ 
ences to be paid or received, there being no intention of actual delivery. 
The operators, in this case also, have frequently no real connexion 
with the trade. "We are of opinion that the speculative transactions 
in such kuioha khandi markets are nothing but gambling pure and simple 
and should be entirely prohibited. 


252. Sufficient has, we think, been said to show the necessity for the ’ 

exercise of some control over the ‘^"futures” 
Formalto market of Bombay. We are of opinioQ that 

the time has arrived for the establishment in 


Bombay under a Eoyal Charter of a central body, similar to the Liver¬ 
pool Cotton Association, to control the trade. This body, which might 
be Imown as the East India Cotton Association, should take the place 
of the seven difierent associations at present existing, the different 
interests concerned being represented on it. As in New York ^id 
Liverpool it should establish a proper basis of classes of cotton for 
future ” contracts by fixing the number of grades which may be 
tendered under each. It should license brokers and commission houses 


and all contracts should be declared illegal unless made through ^broker 
or commission house so licensed and in accordance 'to rules and 


regulations of the Association. Finally it should establish a clearing 
house for settlements at least weekly. ^ 

253. An able scheme for the establishment of a clearing house in 

^ ^ Bombay was placed before us by Mr. Noel 

Mr. Wilkin*.., 

Trade Association. In our opinion, it does not, however, go far enough 
as it does not provide for different grades being tenderable under each 
class of cotton allowed for future contracts. 
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254. It is now a matter of common laiowledge that the Bombay 
^ cotton trade itself is unanimously and strongly 

favour of the formation of an Association on 
the lines we have proposed. We would here 
mention that we have every reason to believe that the section of the 
Lancashire trade which deals in Indian cotton would also welcome it. 
We understand that there is a feeling in Lancashire that there is not 
sufhcient mutual knowledge between Bombay and Liverpool and that 
this not infrequently operates to the advantage of those who ship cotton 
which is not up to standard. The result is to confirm the view taken 
in many quarters in Lancashire of the unsatisfactory character of Indian 
cotton. If the cotton trade in Bombay were controlled by one Associa¬ 


tion only, the Liverpool Cotton Association would be able to enter into 
mutual arrangements with it calculated to put a stop to practices such 
as that just mentioned. The effect of this in removing the unfavourable 
impression of Indian cotton entertained in Lancashire could not fail 
to be entirely beneficial, especially when cornbhied with the improve¬ 
ment in the marketing of Indian cotton which should result from the 
adoption of the recommendations we have made in the preceding 
chapters. Spinners and manufacturers of cotton throughout the Empire 
would undoubtedly turn their attention more largely to Indian cotton 
than has hitherto been the case, and this would result in better prices 
being obtained for it to the advantage of the cultivator and the pros¬ 
perity of the country. 


265. The formation of such an Association as we have proposed 

above is a highly technical matter and it is not 
repara ion o a sc erne, possible on the inforination before us to deal 

with it in detail. We consider the question one of some urgency in 
view of the consensus of opinion as to the desirability of preventing a 
recurrence of the conditions which prevailed in Bombay in the early 
part of 1918. In these circumstances, and in the Lope that such a 
scheme will prove acceptable to the various bodies concernedj we have 
requested one of our members, Mr. N, N. Wadia, on his return to England, 
to prepare a full scheme in consultation wdth the Directors of the Liver¬ 
pool Cotton Association and, if possible, with Mr. N. S. Glazebrook. 
Mr. Glazebrook has been nominated to the Empire Cotton Committee 
both by the Bombay Chamber of Comme.rce and the Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, of which latter body he was chairman for many 
years. We understood that he was formerly a large exporter of cotton 
from Bombay to the Continent and that since his retirement from 
Bombay he Las been a member of the Liverpool Cotton Association. 
He has thus a very intimate acquaintance with the working of both 
the Liverpool and Bombay markets.* 




Wadia has prepared a scheme which is at imeseat uader the consideration 
the Government of India. 
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256. In tMs connexion, it has been represented to us that there is 

at present no inducement to a dealer to tender 

clause lltd afSeiit 

Of arbitrators. deliver as, under the rules of the Bombay 

Cotton Trade Association, if the cotton comes 
to arbitration, he is not allowed any "" points on,” i.c., he is not given 
any premium for better quality, whilst he is penalized if the quality 
tendered is inferior. The rules of the Bremen Exchange contam, as 
an alternative in the form of contract, a mutual allowance ” clause 
under which East Indian cotton can be bought and sold, if mutually 
agreed upon between the buyer and the seller. A mutual allowance 
clause is also included among the alternative conditions in the form 
of contract on which Indian cotton is sold in Liverpool. Under this 
clause, if a consignment is slightly above standard, the seller can clainr 
an allowance which is agreed upon between him and the buyer at the 
time the contract is made. Before the war, this allowance w'as almost 
invariably one-eighth of a penny per pound, but, owing to the recent 
advance in the price of cotton, it is now usually one farthing per pound. 

If the cotton is below standard or, in technical language, is more than 
one-eighth of a penny or one farthing off,” as may be agreed upon 
between the buyer and the seller, the former has the option of total 
rejection. ' 

We understand also that, on the Bremen Exchange, the arbitrators’^ 
are full time officials appointed by the Directors of the Exchange and 
are not permitted to have any dealings in cotton. In Liverpool and 
Bombay, arbitration is carried out by members of the respective Asso¬ 
ciations, who, though they have no direct interest in the transactiom 
under arbitration, .are merchants or brokers connected with the cottom 
trade. The evidence we have received in regard to these two points* 
does not justify us in iliaking specific recommendations but we consider 
that they should be given due consideration in drawing up the scheme 
w'e have outlined above. 

257. The system under which Indian cotton is at present classified; 

purposes is based on the name of 
cotton? tie districts in wHci the cotton is grown and > 

frequently on that of the railway stations in 
those districts. Particular districts and stations therefore get a good 
or bad reputation in the market or are Imown as producing a particular 
class of cotton. In consequence, it frequently happens that if a shorti 
cotton^ d^^^^ produces cotton of better staple in limited quan¬ 
tities, such cotton fails to obtain a price justified by its intrinsic value., 
Mother result of the present system, to which we have aheady reftoed, 
is that cotton of an inferior quality is raised to a station the cotton of 
wiich has a better reputation and commands a better price. The 
cotton is then rebooked to its ultimate destination, its owner hoping* 
ill this way to obtain a higher price than he would if it were booked 
direct from its station of origin. We consider that the present systerm 
is very unsatisfactory as it attaches too much importance to the name* 
of the station and too little to the character of the staple and the grade. 
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of the cotton, ^.e., to its intrinsic value. As cotton for export is always 
sold on types representing a certain grade of cleanliness and colour 
and a certain length and fineness of staple, it has been suggested that 
it would be advantageous to the trade if the present system were abo¬ 
lished and all cotton were bought and sold on that basis. This would, 
however, mean such a complete reversal of a trade practice of very 
long standing that we are doubtful about its feasibility in present con¬ 
ditions. A difficulty which stands in the way of the sale of cotton 
under a standard name instead of under the name of a station is that 
the same variety of cotton, when grown in different districts under 
different climatic conditions, is of very varying quality. Thus kamn 
ganni cotton grown in the Coimbatore district of Madras is inferior 
in quality to that grown in Tinnevelly whilst Cambodia grown in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay is in altogether a different class from that 
grown in Coimbatore. The prohibition of the transport of cotton by 
rail, except to hona fide consumers or to ports, should go a long way 
towards securing that the cotton exported from a particular station 
is actually produced in the neighbourhood of that station and should 
therefore make the name of the station of more real importance than 
is the case at present. We are unable to suggest any other remedy, 
in existing circumstances, but we consider that, if the Cotton Association, 
the establishment of which we have recommended above, becomes an 
accomplished fact, it should take up the question of devising some 
better system of classification than that which is now adopted. It is 
possible that with a further extension of the practice of purchasing 
cotton through their own agents up-country, which is now fairly gene¬ 
rally followed by the Bombay mills, the undue importance attached to 
the names of stations, amounting almost to a fetish, will disappear in 
the ordinary course of trade. 

258. Our recommendations in this Chapter may be summarized as 
Siimmarij* follows :— 

(1) One Central Association to be known as the East India Cotton 
Association should take the place of the seven distinct bodies 
which at present control the cotton trade in Bombay. This 
Association should establish a proper basis of classes of 
cotton for ‘^future’’ contracts, should license brokers and 
commissioned houses and should establish a clearing house 
for settlements at least weekly. The question of including 
in the scheme for such an Association, which we have re¬ 
quested Mr. Wadia to draw up, provisions for a ^‘mutual 
allowance ” system on the lines of that of the Bremen Ex¬ 
change and of the appointment of oflSicial arbitrators should 
be carefully considered. 

speculative transactions in hutclm khmdis, ^^ Jcutcha 
Americans’’ or ‘‘single and double options” should be 
entirely prohibited. 

(3) The East India Cotton Association, when formed, should take 
up the question of devising some better methods of classic 
fication than that at present adopted. 
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CHAPTER XI2i. 

Formation of a Central Cotton Committee. 


259. The lack of organization of the cotton trade and of co-operation 

between it and the Agricultural Departments 

cf-oKration''1n Sttere ^ brought prominently to 

relating to cotton. notice in the course of our enquiries. There 

is no one body wMch can be regarded a repre¬ 
sentative of all trade interests and such control as is exercised by 
Chambers of Gonimerce or other important associations is of a very 
haphazard and indefinite character. In the previous chapter, we have 
suggested measures for the organisation of the cotton trade in Bombay, 
which is by far its most important centre in India, and we consider 
that once the East India Cotton Association has been established there, 
such functions as the control of the future market, arbitration and 
the fixing of prices of various grades of cotton should be left entirely 
to it and that it will not be necessary for Government to interfere in 
these matters. We consider, however, that something more than this 
is wanted and that a further organization, less formal and more elastic 
than we have recommended for Bombay itself, is reqilired to co-ordinate ’ 
the work of the various Agricultural Departments and to bring the 
x4gricultural Department as a W'hole into closer ..touch with the trade. 
Complaints of lack of touch between the Agricultural Departments of 
the various provinces in matters relating to cotton and between the 
Department and the trade were made to us by several witnesses and 
there is no doubt that members of the Agricultural Service working 
on cottoii in one province frequently do not know what developments 
are in progress in other provinces. Efforts have been made to bridge 
these gaps, in some cases, by sending officers of the Department of one 
province to tour in another and, in others, by making Directors of 
Agriculture honorary members of Chambers of Commerce but these 
are unsatisfactory expedients and we are of opinion that the only way 
in which the difficulties which exist at present can be overcome is the 
establishment of a central body for the whole of India, on which the 
trade and the Agricultural Departa could meet on equal terms 
and to which the Government of Indih, Local Governments, the Agri¬ 
cultural Department and the trade could all look for authoritative 
advice on all matters relating to cotton. The constitution of such a 
body and the functions which should he assigned to it are..matters to 
which we have devoted earnest thought. It will perhaps be more 
convenient if we first state the specific proposals we make on these 
points and then proceed to explain them in detail. 



260. We recommend that a strong permanent Committee, to be 

known as the '' Central Cotton Committee/’ 
Formation and personnel of gjiould be constituted with headquarters in 
a Central^Cotton Com- Bombay. This Committee should be com¬ 
posed of officials and non-officials. The official 
representatives on it would be 

(i) The Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India, who 

would be President. 

(ii) A representative of the Agricultural Department, who should 

preferably be an expert working on cotton, from each of 
the following provinces ;— 

(a) The Punjab. 

(b) The United Provinces. 

(c) The Central Provinces and Berar. 

(d) Bombay. 

(e) Sind (if the Agricultural Department in that province is 

separated from that of Bombay). 

(/) Madras. . 

(hi) The Director General of Commercial Intelligence. 

(iv) The Director of Statistics. 


The non-official representatives on the Committee would be ;— 

(i) A representative of each of the following bodies :— 

(а) The East India Cotton Association, if established in accord¬ 

ance with the recommendations we haye made in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, or failing that, the Bombay Cotton Trade 
Association, 

(б) The Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

(c) The Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

((i) The Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association. 

(e) The Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 

(/) The Madras Chamber of Commerce. 

(g) The Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce. 

{Ji) The Cawnpore Chamber of Commerce. 

(ii) A representative of the Central Provinces. ^ 

(hi) A representative of Lancashire. 

As regards the last two representatives, we would explain that, as 
there is no Ghamber of Commerce or similar body in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces which can be regarded as representative of the cotton trade, 
we consider that the interests of the trade in those provinces should 
be represented on the Committee by a leading manufacturer or ginner 
who would be nominated to it by the Local Administration. If thought 
desirable, a similar procedure might be adopted in the case of the Punjab, 
though, in view of the close connexion between the cotton trade in the 
Punjab and Karachi, we are of opinion that the presence of a represen¬ 
tative of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce on the Committee is suffi¬ 
cient. We are of opinion that it is of the greatest importance that 
Lancashire should be represented on the Committee by a representative, 



who might be nominated jointly by the Liverpool Cotton Association 
and the Employers and Employees Associations. - The duties of the 
Lancashire member of the Committee would not occupy his whole time 
and it would, in our opinion, be in^the interests both of the Lancashire 
and Indian cotton trade if he could be deputed to represent Lancashire 
interests generally in India. He might be able to render valuable 
assistance in promoting the extension of new varieties by attending 
auction sales and making purchases on behalf of the interests represented 
by him. This, however, would obviously be a matter for decision by 
the bodies by which he was nominated. 

In view of the important part which co-operation can and undoubt¬ 
edly will play in promoting the growth of better cotton in India and in 
bringing about an improvement in marketing, we are of opinion that 
it is desirable that the Co-operative Department should be represented 
on the Committee. We would lay down no hard and fast rule as to 
whether the representative' should be an official or a non-official but 
consider that the appointment would most suitably be made by the 
Government of India. It will be seen that w’e have provided no direct 
representative of the cultivating classes on the Committee. W’e do 
not consider that, in present conditions, this is practicable and are of 
opinion that their interests can safely be entrusted to the officers of 
the Agricultural Department who will serve on it. Nor have we pro¬ 
vided for representatives from Native States as this hardly falls within 
our province. We think it, how^ever, eminently desirable that the 
co-operation of Native States in this matter, as in regard to all the other 
general questions with which we have dealt should be secured, if pos¬ 
sible, in view of the fact already mentioned more than once, that one- 
third of the cotton grown in India is produced in Native States. We 
are therefore of opinion that the Hyderabad and Baroda States should 
each be invited to nominate a representative and that, if it can be 
arranged, the Central India and Rajputana States should have a joint 
representative. 

261, For reasons which we have explained below, we consider that 

the functions of the Committee should be 
Functions of the Committee. entirely advisory and we would define 

them as follows 

(а) It should advise both the Government of India and Local 

Governments in regard to any particular questions of cotton 
policy referred to it. 

(б) It would recommend both to Government aiid the trade such 

it suitable for safeguarding the 
existing areas of long staple cotton in the various provinces 
where these appeared to be endangered as well as for pro- 
_ moting and extending the cultivation of long staple cotton 
in new areas sucli as Smd and parts of tke Punjab. 

(e) It would bring to the notice of Government and the trade any 
changes in th^ conditions of the cotton growing tracts which 
from time to time and suggest suitable measures 
■ to“meekthem: 



(d) It would be consulted by Government in regard to legislation 

proposed on any matters connected with cotton. It would 
also be consulted in respect of any rules framed under any 
legislation in regard to such matters both by the Government 
of India or Local Governments. 

(e) In conjunction with the East India Cotton Association, the 

establishment of which we have dealt with in the previous- 
chapter, it would deal with the question of the trade classi¬ 
fications of the different varieties of cotton. 

(/) It would assist the Agricultural Departments of the various- 
provinces to obtain authoritative valuations of new varieties 
of cotton and to get accurate spinning tests carried out. 

(g) It would keep in close touch with the Provincial and local Com- 

mittees the formation of which we have suggested belowy 
and would especially render them assistance, if required,, 
in regard to the marketing of small quantities of new 
varieties. 

(h) It would make recommendations in regard to possible improve¬ 

ments in the forecasts and statistics relating to cotton. The 
statistical work in connection with cotton, such as the com¬ 
pilation and issue of forecasts, of ginning and pressing 
returns, and of figures relating to the movement of cotton, 
especially of shipment and local mill consumption, might, 
eventually, be handed over entirely to it. 

{i) It would act as a bureau for the dissemination of information 
both in regard to the cotton of India and of other countries 
to Agricultural Departments and the trade generally, in 
India and throughout the Empire. To enable it to carry 
out this latter function, it would keep in close touch with 
the Empire Cotton Growing Committee and would also 
keep itself informed of developments in the other cotton 
growing countries of the world. 

{j) One of its most important functions would be to advise Local 
Governments in regard to the withdrawal of licenses for 
ginning and pressing factories under the scheme proposed 
in Chapter XVI, 

Finally, it would publish an annual review of the general cotton 
position with special reference to the Indian cotton crop, 
"We consider that a useful model for such a review would 
be«the well known publication Cotton Facts ’’ published 
by the Shepperson Publishing Company of New York. 


Staff of Committee. 


262 . Meetings of the Committee would be convened at least once a 

year or oftener if required. The Committee 
would probably find it advantageous to devolve 
some of its functions on sub-committees. To enable it to carry out 
efficiently the important functions assigned to it, a permanent whole¬ 
time Secretary with an adequate staff and suitable offices in Bombay 
would be required. In view of the fact that the success of the Committee 
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would depend to a very large extent on tlie Secretary, we are of opinion 
that a rate of remuneration should be offered sufficient to attract a man 
of first class organizing abilities. We also think it most desirable that 
a Technologist should be attached to the staff, who would have a labo¬ 
ratory in which he could carry out tests on samples sent him by the 
experts working on cotton in the Provinces and others. Whilst the 
assistance in regard to tests of samples of cotton which has been rendered 
to the Agricultural Department by leading mills deserves cordial acknow¬ 
ledgment, we consider that more detailed reports are required than 
the mills have time to give, and that such mill tests as are necessary 
after the appointment of a Technologist should be supplementary to# 
the work done by him. The services of such an officer would be of 
immense value to the Agricultural Department in helping it to arrive- 
at a correct judgment of the value of any new varieties of cotton pro¬ 
duced. In present conditions, the great variations in the valuations 
of the same cotton by different authorities, a point to which we have 
referred in greater detail in paragraph 267 below render this difficult, 
if not impossible. 

In addition to the work described above, the Technologist could 
also undertake other lines of research into matters relating to cotton, 
such, for example, as an investigation into the differences between the 
fibres of American and Indian varns. He should also be able to value 
the different varieties of cotton m such a way as to bring out clearly 
the real value of staple and of definite increases in its length. The 
Agricultural Department is, in our opinion, greatly in need of guidance 
of this kind and its absence largely accounts for the tendency of some 
workers on cotton to dfvote attention almost entirely to securing an 
increase in ginning percentage in preference to an increased length of 
staple. W^e have dealt with the question of the cost of the Committee 
in connection with the general question of the provision of funds to 
meet the expenditure involved in our recommendations. We consider 
that the Committee should be given an annual grant of a definite 
amount sufficient to leave a margin wide enough to permit of an expan¬ 
sion of its activities and have, suggested that the amoiujit of the grant 
should be at least Es. 2 lakhs per annum. The expenditure oi the 
grant should be left entirely to the discretion of the Committee, which 
should also have full power in regard to the appointment, etc., of its 
staff. Whilst the staff wmuld work entirely under the orders of the 
Committee, we see no objection to the services of officers in Government 
service being lent to it either permanently or for a term of years, if the 
posts cannot suitably be filled in any other way. 

263, To enable the Central Committee to keep in touch with what 

is happening in the various provinces, we 
Formafion of Provin^^^ as necessary that it should work 

through and with rrovmcial Committees and 
local sub-committees. The main functions of these committees would 
be to provide the Central Committee with full information in regard 
to all points with which the latter was concerned and to investigate 



•complaints in regard to malpractices in ginning and pressing factories 
■in accordance with the scheme we have proposed in Chapter XVI. The 
Provincial Committee should, in our opinion, consist of representatives 
•of all branches of the cotton industry as well as of the Agricultural 
Department. The number of members might vary according to the 
circumstances of the individual provinces but should not be less than 
five or more than nine and the Director of Agriculture would be a suit¬ 
able chairman. The local sub-committees should be formed in suitable 
centres at the discretion of the Provincial Committee and their com¬ 
position should follow the lines of the latter, though the number of 
members would, as a rule, be smaller and should not be less than three 
or more than five. The Deputy Director of Agriculture should invari¬ 
ably be an ex-officio member of all the sub-committees formed in his 
circle. Any expenditure incurred by the Provincial or local Committees 
should be met by a grant from the funds of the Central Committee. 

We would add that, in present conditions, the formation of Provin¬ 
cial and local Committees is not necessary in Bihar and Orissa and 
Assam, where cotton is an unimportant crop and there are no giirning 
or pressing factories.. Although we have not provided for the direct 
representation of Bengal, the North-West Frontier Province, Ajmer- 
Merwara and Delhi on the Central Committee, we think it desirable 
that Provincial Committees, which would work on the same lines as 
elsewhere, should be formed in those provinces though it may not be 
iecessary to have local sub-committees in addition. In view of the 
difficulty in regard to distance, we have also not provided for the 
representation of Burma on the Central Committee though we think 
■that, if the area under cotton in Burma increases, such representation 
would be advantageous as it would enable the Agricultural Department 
of that province to get the benefit of Indian experience. We are of 
opinion that it is desirable that our recommendations in regard to the 
licensing of gins and presses should apply to Burma and that a Provin¬ 
cial Committee, and if necessary, local sub-committees should be formed 
but we would recommend that, in the special circumstances of the 
province, the_ Provincial Committee should be the body which should 
deal ffirally with complaints in regard to malpractices in gins and presses 
and should, if necessary, recommend the withdrawal of licenses to the 
Local Government. We see, however, no reason why, in regard to 
most of the other functions of the Central Committee, the Provincial 
Committee in Burma should not work in conjunction with it. 

As we have already stated, the functions we have assigned to the 
Central Committee are almost entirely advisory. We should perhaps 
here mention that we circulated confidentially to Directors of Agricul¬ 
ture, andkleading associations and individuals connected with the cotton 
trade, a scheme differing somewhat in essentials from that outlined 
above and that the proposals now put forward have been formulated 
after careful consideration of the valuable criticisms received. It was 
represented to us in some quarters, to the opinion of which we attach 
great weight, that the functions of the Committee should be executive 
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•■as well as advisory, that it should, in short, dictate the policy which 
“Should be followed in the various cotton tracts and should also be the 
authority in all matters relating to the licensing of gins and presses. 
Whilst we fully recognize the force of the arguments in support of this 
wiew, we have been unable to accept it as we consider that the diffi¬ 
culties in the way of entrusting executive functions to the Central 
Committee are insuperable. In the first instance, such a course might 
•make it difficult, if not impossible, to secure the co-operation of the 
Native States in carrying out our recommendations, a point to which, 
as already stated, we attached very great importance. The second 
difficulty vre feel is that dictation of policy to the various Agricultural 
Departments by a body outside the province might lead to undesirable 
feiction and that the ultimate authority both in this respect and in 
•regard to the' licensing of gins and presses must be the Local 
<3-overnment. 

264. Objections have been raised to the establishment of a Central 
, • . . Committee on the ground that it will not have 

iSsialFishment o^tommittee. knowledge to perform tke fimctions 

we propose should be entrusted to it and also 

to its location in Bombay. These we are unable to regard as serious. 
Bombay is obviously the only possible centre for such a Committee, 
handling, as it does, about three quarters of the whole of the cotton 
trade of India and possessing nearly half the looms and spindles in the 
country, in addition to being the headquarters of the principal exportmg 
houses and ginning firms engaged in the trade. One of the principal 
•objects of the Committee is to ensiue close touch between the trade 
and the Agricultural Departments and nowhere can this be obtained 
•so well as in the principal cotton centre of India. The direct represen¬ 
tation of all the cotton growing provinces on the Committee as well as 
the proposals for the formation of Provincial Committees and of local 
^ 'Sub-committees, in our opinion, sufficiently meet the criticism as to lack 
-of local knowledge. We have met the further criticism that the Com¬ 
mittee would trench on the functions of the Agricultural Advisor to 
the Government of India by recommending that that officer should 
be its President. We would point out that, in any case, owing to his 
•other duties and the distances he has to cover in discharging them, he 
has not the time to devote to any individual crop, such as cotton, the 
attention its intrinsic importance may warrant. 

266. As we have stated, our main object in proposing the establish¬ 
ment of a Central Cotton Committee is to 
Isjecessity for w-ordm secure the co-ordination of the work of the 

ailtl Cw-OpcralitJua , , _ . , ii -r-\ , i i 

provmciaj. Agricultural Departments through¬ 
out India .and that close co-operation between the trade and the Agri- 
culturai Department which is essentiat in the interests both of the trade 
and of the cultivator, if the most important^ m in India is to 

develop on sound and healthy lines m ah its branches, culth^^ 
manufacture, and export. The necessity for such co-ordmation and 



co-operation will be rendered all tlie more necessary if tbe large increase 
in the staff of the provincial Departments of Agriculture which we have 
recommended is sanctioned. We have in the course of onr enquiries, 
met with numerous cases in which Directors and Deputy Directors of 
Agriculture, as well as Botanists, working on cotton would have been 
very glad indeed to have received opinions on the policy they were 
pursuing. Their complaint has been that they do not knmv wdiat the 
trade wants and that, when they produce superior strains of cotton,, 
they are unable to obtain satisfactory guidance as to their real value! 
The result has been, in some cases, a lack of continuity of policy and, 
in others, the pursuance of different policies simultaneously by different 
officers in the same province with consequent dissipation of energy and 
lack of progress. On the other hand the trade is often in ignorance 
of what has been done by the Agricultural Departments, especially in 
provinces in which there are no large commercial centres. It has, for 
example, been a work of several years to obtain for Punjab 4F variety 
the recognition in Bombay that the intrinsic merit of the cotton 
warranted. Nor, as matters are at present, is the trade in a position 
to bring to the notice of the Agricultural Departments any changes 
in the Conditions in which cotton is picked, ginned or marketed w^ith 
a view to alteration or improvement. We are of opinion that a central 
body, constituted as we have suggested, would command the confidence 
both of the trade and the Agricultural Departments and w'ould remove 
these obstacles to development. 


266. If our recommendations in regard to the formation of a Central 

Cotton Committee and an increase in the 

Specialist. . provincial Agricultural Depart¬ 

ments, especially on the botanical side, are 
accepted, we consider that the appointment of Imperial Cotton Specialist 
will cease to be required and recommend its abolition on the retirement 
of its present holder. At the same time we wish to place on record our 
sense of the obligation Avhich all botanists woi'king on cotton in India- 
are under to Mr. Gammie for the w'ork he has done in that appointment,, 
especially on the classification of Indian cottons which is now practically 
complete. The cotton tracts of India are so vast and the problems 
so numerous and complicated that it is impossible for one man to deal 
adequately with them even in an advisory capacity and it is for this 
reason that we have felt that what is required to secure co-ordination 
and co-operation is not one expert but a body of experts. Mr. Gammie’s 
valuable library and collections could, in due course, be transferred to^ 
the Central Cotton Committee. 


267. Amongst the functions assigned to the Central Cotton Com- 

Trade valuation of samples. of assisting the Agricultnra] 

. , . . ^ of the various provinces to obtair 

authc^ritative valuations of new varieties of cotton and to get accurate 
spinning tests carried out, aid for this purpose amongst others, we have 
recommended the appointment of a Technologist to its staff. It was 
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represented to ns by several officers of the Agricultural Department* 
tnaf they found considerable difficulty in obtaining valuations of cotton 
from the trade on which absolute confidence could be placed, owing- 
to the great variations in the valuations made by difierent firms, asso^ 
ciations or mills, whether in Bombay or Lancashire. In some cases 
in which samples of difierent varieties of cotton were sent to more than 
one firm for valuation, the cotton which headed the list in the valuation 
made by one firm was entered at the bottom or very low down in the 
list sent by the others. This difficulty is especially felt in the case of new 
varieties, such as the American varieties in the Punjab or the improved 
strains evolved by the Bombay and Madras Agricultural Departments 
on their farms. The result of the variations in the valuations is that-* 
the Agricultural Department is left in doubt as to whether a new variety 
is likely to prove acceptable to the trade and whether, if grown on a 
commercial scale, it will be taken up by it. Our enquiries on this point * 
show that the reasons why the Agricultural Department has not been 
able to obtain valuations on which more reliance could be placed, are 
two in number. In the first place, the samples submitted to the trade ^ 
for valuation are usually very small, at most only a few pounds. In 
the second place, the cotton, as a rule, is very carefully picked and is 
ginned under the close supervision of the Department. It is not sur¬ 
prising in these circumstances, that the valuation of cotton grown on 
an experimental farm and picked and ginned under optimum condi¬ 
tions should differ considerably from the actual price obtained for the 
same variety grown on a large scale under ordinary conditions and 
marketed in the ordinary way. To obviate the disappointment which 
has not iafrequently been caused in the past by the failure of a new 
variety to come up to the expectations based on a valuation obtained 
in its early stages, we recommend that, in every case in which the Agri¬ 
cultural Department requires a valuation of any cotton grown by it, 
it should, in the first instance, send to the Central Cotton Committee, / 
or, until that has been formed to an association of standing such as 
the Bombay Cotton Trade Association, a sample of not less than twenty 
pounds of lint for valuation. If the valuation proves satisfactory, it 
should then grow the cotton on a field scale sufficiently large to give 
200 pounds of lint, have it picked under the ordinary agricultural con¬ 
ditions prevailing in the tract in which it is grown and have it ginned 
and pressed under the commercial conditions prevalent in that tract.. 
The cotton should then be sent to the Central Committee which would 
arrange with a leading mill to have a proper spinning test with the 
standard turns per inch not exceeding seventeen turns per inch for 
20s. counts to be carried out. We have suggested 200 pounds as it is 
the smallest quantity wffiich would enable the spinning mill to get four 
clean laps from the blowroom. If the spinning test proves satisfactory, 
the Agricultural Department will be able to proceed wdth confidence- 
to push the new variety. As we have already suggested, it would be 
one of the duties of the Technologist attached to the Central Committee 
to explain to the Agricultural Department the exact significance of the-; 
valuations and tests carried out. 
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^68. Our recommendations in this Chapter may he summarized as 
Summary. follows : 

<1) In order to secure co-ordination and co-operation in all matters 
relating to cotton, a Central Cotton Committee of a permanent 
character, composed of representatives of the Agricultural 
and Co-operative Departments, the Director General of Com¬ 
mercial Intelligence, the Director of Statistics and represent¬ 
atives of the trade should be established with headquarters 
at Bombay. The Agricultural Adviser to the Government of 
India should be the President of the Committee, the staff of 
which should include a whole-time Secretary and a Techno¬ 
logist. The main functions of the Committee would be to 
act as an advisory body to Government and the trade on all 
matters connected with cotton, including questions relating 
to legislation and the licensing of ginning and pressing fac¬ 
tories, to act as a centre for the dissemination of information 
regarding cotton and to assist the Agricultural Department, 
through its Technologist, in obtaining authoritative valuations 
of new varieties. * 

f:(2) In order to carry out its functions, the Committee would act 
through and with Provincial Committees and local sub¬ 
committees. Such Committees would be formed in all the 
provinces in which cotton is grown except Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam. In view of the special circumstances of Burma, 
the Provincial Committee in that province would be the 
advisory body in regard to the licensing of ginning and 
pressing factories. 

<8) The post of Imperial Cotton Specialist will cease to be necessary 
on the formation of the Central Cotton Committee and should 
be abohshed on the retirement of its present holder. 

<4) Samples of cotton submitted by the Agricultural Department for 
trade valuation should, in the first instance, be not less than 
twenty pounds of hnt. If the report on these is satisfactory, 
200 pounds of the cotton grown on a field scale and handled 
under ordinary conditions should be sent for a mill test, 



CHAPTER Xt. 

Conclusion. 

269. We liave divided our report into two parts, the first of which 

Concluslori deals with the agricultural and irrigational 

- ^ " aspects of cotton cultivation and the second 

with the commercial aspect. Biit^ in conclusion, wn wish to emphasize 
as strongly as possible, that the recommendations in both parts must 
be treated as an organic whole. It is of little avail if the Agricultural 
Department evolves pure or improved strains of cotton, increases the 
outturn by the introduction of improvements in agricultural practices 
and ensures cleaner methods of picking or if the Irrigation Department 
provides facilities for the extension of the cultivation of cotton, unless 
the cotton produced is marketed in a condition which enables it to 
secure its proper price and unless the cotton trade pays that price for 
it. We have pointed out that the cotton trade is not in a position to 
cope with the numerous abuses which have been so detrimental to the 
reputation of Indian cotton in the past without assistance from Gov¬ 
ernment and that a policy oi laissez faire in such matters is no longer 
possible or desirable. The recommendations we have made in the 
second part of our Report are, therefore, in every way, as important 
as those in the first part, if a real improvement in Indian cotton is to be 
obtained. If the proposals we have made in both parts are accepted, 
the future of Indian cotton will be in the hands of the trade. The 
fundamental assumption on which we have acted throughout is that 
there is a ^genuine demand for long staple Indian cotton and that the 
trade is willing to pay a sufficient premium for it to make it wnrth the 
while of the .cultivator to grow it but that there have been various 
obstacles in the past which have prevented it from doing so. We have 
submitted proposals wffiich will remove those obstacles and will enable 
long staple cotton to compete %yith short staple cotton on its merits. 
It will, therefore, rest with the cotton trade to convince the cultivator 
in the only way in which he can be convinced, that long staple cotton 
pays him better than any other varieties. If it succeeds .in doing so, 
as we trust it wdll, India wffil be able to make no mean contribution 
to the resources of Empire. 


J. MACKENNA, President, 

N. K. WADIA. 

F. HODGKIIfSOK 
H. F. ASHTON. '^Me^tihefs, 

•G. S. HENDERSON. 

W. ROBERTS. 



APPENDIX I 


Itinerary oS the Indian Cotton Committee. 


Lyalipur . 

Jhang 

Sargodha 

Multan . 

Mirpurkhas 

Hyderabad 

Iqbalnagar 

Montgomery 

Henala^Khurd 

Hansi 

Hissar 

Aligarh . 

Ca’vvnpore 

Jalgaon . 

Haipur 

Nagpur . 

Akola 

Khamgaon 

Sehore 

Ujjain . 

Indore 

Poona 

Lahore 

Lyalipur . 

.Sukkur . 

Nawabshah 

Karachi . 

Pombay . 

Viramgam 

Ahmadabad 

Broach . 

I'Surat 

.Navsari . 

Bijapur . 

Bharwar . 

Tj r t; 

.JlLIJLOII * 

‘Gadag 
Hagari . 
Eaichur . 
mndyal . 


/ 



October 8th—12th, 1917 
,, 13th< 

„ 14th and 15th. 

„ 16th and 17th. 

„ 19th—21st. 

„ 22nd—24th. 

„ 25 th. 

„ 26th. 

„ 27th. 

,, 29 th. 

,, 29 th. 

,, 30 th 

,, 31st—^Nov. 6th. 

November 7th and 8th. 

„ 9 th and 10th 

' „ 11th—14th. 

„ 15th—17th. 

„ 18th. 

„ 19th and 20th 

„ 21st and 22nd 


23rd—26th. 
December 9th—13th. 
January 7th—10th, 1918. 

nth—16th. 

„ 17th. 

5 , 18 th. 

„ 19 th—23rd. 

„ 25th—Feb. 3rd. 

February 4th. 

„ 5th—10th. 

„ 11th. 

„ I2th 

„ 13 th and 14th. 

„ 16th and 17th. 

„ 18th and 19th. 

,, 20th and 21st. 

„ 22nd. 

23rd. 

„ 24th—26th. 

,, 27 th 
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Guntur . 
Madras . 
Madura . 
Virudupatti 
Koilpatti 
Tuticorin 
Coimbatore 
Calcutta . 
Simla 


. . . February 28th—Mar. Istu 


March 

2nd— 

-6th. 

99 

7 th and 8 th. 

99 

9th. 


99 

10th. 


99 

11th- 

-13th. 

99 

14th— 

-17th. 

99 

20th- 

-26th. 

99 

28th. 











APPENDIX II 


Statistics of the World’s Production and Consumption of 

Cotton • 


TABLE 1. The World’s Cotton Supply and the British Empire"'s 

SHARE IN IT. 

{Comj)iled by Professor J. A, Todd, Secretary, Empire Cotton Committee,) 


(Based on pre-War figures.) 


Grade and quality. 

Where grown. 

World’s crop 
Bales of 
500 lbs. 

Empire’s 

share. 

Bales. 

! 

1 Per 

1 cent. 

I. Best Sea Island 

Islands, South Carolina 

m 

• 

8,000 




West Indies 

« 

• 

4,000 



II. Sea Islands 

• 



12,000 

4,000 

33 

Florida and Georgia 

« 


70,000 




W’est Indies 

m 

• 

2,000 



Best Egyptian 

(Sake], etc.) 

Egypt . ‘ , 

• 

• 

550,000 






622,000 

552,000 

89 

in. Egyptian 

Egypt .... 


• 

700,000 




Sudan . 

• 

• 

20,000 



Staple American 

Mississippi delta, etc. 

• 

• 

200,000 




Nyasaland, Uganda, & E. & S. Africa 

40,000 



Peruvian 

Peru 

• 

• 

125,000 



IV. American 




1,085,000 

760,000 

70 

United States of America . 

• 

» 

15,000,000 

. ■ 



Mexico . . , 

• 

« 

150,000 




Brazil . . . . 

• 


300,000 




Russia . 

■ 

- 

• 

600,000 

■ 

■ 



West Africa 



15,000 

• 



Levant . 


• 

100,000 




India .... 

- 

• 

400,000 


, ..; 


China and Corea 

* 


260,000 

, . „ 


Y. Indian, etc. 




16,716,000 

415,000 


XudlB; m . m « « 

• 


4,600,000 




Russia . . . 

W 

• • 

760,000 




China 

' « 

« 

1,800,000 







7,050,000 

4,500,000 

64 

■ ■ ■ c. 




25,484,000 

6,231,000 

24*5 

' 


figures^^^Me^^ Grades 11. and III. is based on the most recent 


■itt 




TABLE 2.—Balance of Peoddction and Consumption of Cotton, 

1914—1918. 


{Compiled by Professor Todd.) 




TABLE 3. AoBtEa&e, Yield and Prices of the World’s Chier 

Crops, 1913—19. 

■ {Gomfiled hy Professor Todd.) 


Seasoil. 1 

Acreage, i 

■ 

Per cent. 

Crop. 

Yield 

Liverpool Prices (pence 

PER lb.). 

on 1913. 

per acre. 

Lowest. ■ 

Highest. 

Average. 

Ammcaii. 

Acres. 


Bales—500 lbs. 
approximately. 

Bales. 


' 

Middling. 


1913-14 . 

37,458,000 

— 

14,609,968 

•39 

6^20 

7-96 

7-26 

1914-15 . 

37,406,000 

100 

15,067,247 

•40 

4-25 

6-60 

5-22 

1915-16 . 

32,107,000 

86 

12,953,450 

•40 

5-34 

8*74 

7-51 

1916-17 . 

36,052,000 

96 

12,976,000 

•36 

op 

to 

19-45 

12-33 

1917-18 . 

34,925,000 

93 

12,000,000 

'34 

16-90 

24-95 

21-68 

1918-19 

37,073,000 

99 

12,600,000 

'34 

— 

— 

— 

Indian, 

Acres. 

, 

Bales—400 lbs. 

lbs. 

No. 1 Fine Oomra. 

1918-14 . 

25,020,000 


5,065,000 

81 

. 

4-70 

6'66 

5-87 

• 

1914-15 

“ 

24,695,000 

98 

5,209,000 

85 

3-94 

6-00 

4-46 

1915-16 . 

• 

17,746,000 

71 

3,738,000 

84 

4-75 

6-90 

, 6-09 

1916-17 . 

21,745,000 

87 

4,602,000 

83 

7-10 

18-30 

11-00 

1917-18 . . 

24,781,000 

99 

4,036,000 

65 

15-60 

20-36 

16-60 

1918-19 . . 


/ 





• 

Egyptian 

Peddans. 


Kantars. 

lbs. 

F. G. F. Brown. 

1913-14. . 

1,723,094 

■ — 

7,684,172 

444 

8-16 

10-45 

9-44 

1914r-16 ^ 

1,755,270 

102 

6,490,221 

369 

6-30 

, 

8-30 


1916-16. . 

1,186,004 

69 

4,806,331 

406 

7*50 

11-90 


1916-17 . 

1,665,612 

96 

5,111,080 

310 

11-60 

31-50 

21-66 

1917-18 . V 

1,677,310 

^7 

6,250,000 

357 

27-50 

32-80*^ 

30-97* 

1918-19 . . 

1,316^672 

76 

4,930,000 

375 

■—. 

— 



!33i0 figures ia italics are estimates. ■ * Sakel. 
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TABLE 5.—World’s Active Cotton Spindles, 1900 and 1914. 


{Compilation of the United States Bureau of the Census Bulletin 131.) 


Active Cotton Spindles. 

Country. 




1914. 

1900. 

United States . . . . . 



Cotton-growing States . . . , 

12,711,000 

4,368,000 

All other States ........ 

19,396,000 

15,104,000 

Total 

32,107,000 

19,472,000 

Europe— 



United Kingdom . . . ... 

56,300,000 

45,500,000 

Germany ........ 

11,550,000 

8,000,000 

Russia . , , . . 

9,160,000 

7,500,000 

France .... 

7,410,000 

5,500,000 

Austria-Hungary.. 

4,970,000 

3,300,000 

Italy ......... 

4,620,000 

1,940,000 

Spain . . . . . . . . 

2,210,000 

2,615,000 

Belgium ........ 

1,530,000 

920,000 

Switzerland . . . . . . . 

1,380,000 

1,650,000 

Sweden . . . . . . . 

560,000 

360,000 

Portugal . . . - . . ... 

480,000 

230,000 

Netherlands . . . . . 

500,000 

300,000 

Denmark . . . . ... 

90,000 

40,000 

Norway . ... . . , . 

65,000 

35,000 

Other European Countries ..... 

200,000 

130,000 

India ... . . . . 

6,500,000 

4,94^,000 

Japan ^ , , „ ■. 

2,750,000 

1,274,000 

.V S' ' dk' # , # . c #. ' 4 4 

1,000,000 

550,000 

Brazil . . . . . . . . 

1,250,000 

450,000 

Canada . . , . , . v , . 

965,000 

550,000 

All other countries . , . . . . 

800,000 

520,000 

Total 

146,397,000 

105,681,000 
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APPENDIX III. 

Statement showing the progress made by auction sales o£ 

American cotton in the Punjab. 




APPENDIX IV. 


Details of a typical auction sale of American cotton in the 
Punjab held at Lyallpur, January 13th, 1918. 


(i) Copy of notification under which the sale was held. 


Auction sales oe American cotton, 1917-18. 

Auction sales of American cotton will be held, by the Punjab Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment at the following places on the dates shown against each:— 


Colony. 


Place. 


Date. 


Lower Bari Doab 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Chenab 
Ditto 

Lower Jhelum 
Ditto 

Lower Chenab 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Montgomery. 

c 

• 

22nd November 1917. 

Mian Chanu 

« 

• 

24th 

9 9 

1917. 

Chichawatni 

• 

• 

28 th 


1917. 

Jahanian 


» 

2nd December 

1917. 

Okara 

• 

•' 

6th 

9 9 

1917. 

Lyallpur 

» 

• 

nth 

99 

1917. 

SanglaHiU . 


• 

15th 

99 

1917. 

Sargodha . 

« 

* 

17th 

95 

1917. 

Bhalwal 

* 

* 

20th 

55 

1917. 

Jaranwala . 

* 

« 

21st 

V 

1917. 

Jhang . 


• 

3rd January 

1918. 

Gojra . 

• 

• 

7tli 

99 

1918. 

Tandlianwala 


• 

Uth 

99 

1918. 


Each auction will commence at noon save that at Mian Chanu which will commence 
at 4 p.M,: no cart will be allowed to enter the auction which has not arrived at the 
sale ground before 9 a.m. on the day of sale. Any person who wishes can bring his 
cotton for sale at these auctions, subject to the following conditions, which will be 
binding on both buyer and seller:— 

(1) The auctions w^ill be held on common ground and the cotton weighed there, 

unless otherwise decided. 

(2) The arti of the seller will suppty the scales, weights, and men for weighing 

purposes ; the buyer will supply men for taking down the cotton from 
the scales. The scales used will be the iron scales, with pointer, as com¬ 
monly used in most Either the buyer or a responsible and 

authorized representative must be present throughout the weighing. 

(3) Commission agents will charge nothing from the buyer. 

(4) The seller will be responsible for all costs up to, and including, the putting 

of the on the scales. After this the buyer is responsible. 

(5) Carts will be classified by the Agricultural Department before the sale 

starts and weighments must follow the order of arrival of carts as far as 
possible. The cotton will be sold as it is on the basis of classification. 
A seller is not at liberty to refuse to accept the classification of his 
cotton by the Department, or to withdraw his cart from the sale on the 
ground that he considers the amount bid for it insufficient, or for any 
, other reason. Every seller will be given a showing the class in 
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which his cotton has been put, and will affix his signature or thumb-mark 
to an agreement to the effect that he agrees to this and every other 
condition of this sale. 

(6) The Agricultural Department reserve the right to refuse to accept any bid, 

even the highest. The Department wOl only accept bids from either 
actual buyers themselves or their responsible and authorized representa¬ 
tives ; and reserve the right to refuse bids from persons who are not 
known to be either or their authorized representatives. 

(7) The buyer will be expected to weigh the whole of the Jcapas on the day of 

sale. In the event of delay considered by the Agricultural Department 
to be avoidable penalties not exceeding the following may be charged 
by order of the Department:— 

On any cotton left unweighed after the first day and weighed before the 
evening of the second day one anna per maund, for the third and subse¬ 
quent days an extra three annas per maund per day. 

(8) In the event of rain, hail, or other natural calamity after sale and before 

weighing or in the event of any disputes arising out of the conditions 
or the interpretation of the conditions of the sale, the Agricultuiul Officer 
in charge will be sole arbitrator and his decision shall be final. 

(9) After the auction, the buyer shall deposit Re. 0-4-0 a maund earnest money 

with the Agricultural Department, to be held in trust for the seller. 

(10) The buyer must pay in full for all cotton bought by him and delivered to 

him within three days of the weighment. The buyer will be charged 
three pies per maund daily for all kapas unpaid for at the end of three 
days. 

(11) Wherever dami or, any other tax on the cotton is due to the Municipality, 

it will be paid by the buyer but he is not liable to any charges on account 
of any mandi charities or other funds. The buyer will get one pao per 
maund, i.e., 40|r seers, in place of 40 seers in weighment. Thus, the 
buyer wOl pay for, say, 10 maunds at Rs. 10 the amount of Rs. 100 in 
full, which the zamindar will receive after the following deductions for 
iulai and arat, etc. In the Chenab Canal Colony the deductions wdll 
amoimt to Re. 1-6-0 per 100 and in the Lower Bari Doab Canal Colony 
to Re. 1-9-0 per 100. The arti is responsible for prompt payment to the 
seller. 

(12) Should the Agricultural Department require the seed of the cotton sold? 

the buyer must arrange for separate storage of the hapas and must gin 
the kapas without passing through the opener and set and clean the 
machines to the satisfaction of the Department. A premium which 
will be announced at the time of the sale will be paid for seed thus re¬ 
quired. The seed must be delivered at the towm where the auction was 
held. 

(13) No cotton will be sold by sample at these auctions uiiless the sample has 

been duly taken and passed as correct by the officers of the Agricultural 
Department. For this a charge of one per cent, on the price realized 
at the sale will be made, to be paid by the seller. Notice must be given 
by sellers desiring to take advantage of this section at least fifteen days 
before the auction at which it is desired to sell the cotton to the Professor 
of Agriculture, Lyallpur, in the case of auctions to be held in the Lower 
Chenab and Lower Bari Doab Colonies and to the Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Gurdaspur, in the case of auctions to be held in the Lower 
Jhelum Colony, to enable the necessary arrangements to be made. 
The Agricultural Department reserves to itself the right to decline to 
take samples of any lot it wishes. 

(14) The auction sale shall be subject to the conditions set out above and all 

bids given, and all bids received, at the auction shall be considered as 
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(ii) Details of the cotton sold. 


1 

! 

Class. 

DescriptioB. 

i 

r 

1 

Quantity, j 
i 

j 

Price of 
seed paid. 

i 

i 

1 

1 

» 

Price 
realized 
per maund 
"of kapas. 

Buyer. 

IlEIvIAEKS. 

1 


Mds. Srs Ch. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Its. A. P. 1 

Us. A. P. 



Aj ■ 1 

1 

1 

i 

t 

i 

i 

1 

! 

1 

4F American : 

pure meant 

for seed. ; 

! 

1 

1,638 35 12 

3 12, 0 

} 

j 

i 

I 

i 

1 

i 

23 1 0 

1 

Messrs. Forbes, 
Forbes Camp¬ 
bell and Com¬ 
pany, Bombay. 

1 

Price 01 deski at 
Lyallpur on 13th 
January Es. 16-6 
per maund. 

A a 1 

i 

■ 

1 

♦Pure 4F "but not ' 
for seed. 1 

s 

1 

i 

1,355 13 8 

j 

1 

! 

*3 iO 0 i 

1 

J 

1 

1 

j 

i 

1 

I 

22 12 0 

1 

Messrs. Tata Sons 
and Company, 
Bombay. 

Price of American 
at Lyallpur on 13th 
January Hs. 20 
to 21-2 (latter price 
for six carts only). 

B 

1 

i 

4F American 1 
with a mixture 1 
of up to one i 
per cent, of 
desM. 

■ 

5,568 24 14 

*« 

■ 

22 7 0 

Messrs. TataSons 
and Company, 
Bombay. 

Price of Broach at 
Bombay on 12th 
January Bs. 19 
per maund. 

C 

4F American 
with a mixture 
of up to five, 
per cent, of 
desJii. 

i 

1,10 5 19 4 

. 

■ 

' 

■ 

■ 

• • 

f 

' 

20 12 0 

■ 

Messrs. Forbes, 
Forbes Camp¬ 
bell and Com¬ 
pany, Bombay. 

Price of Punjab 
American at Bom¬ 
bay on 12th 

January Us. 20-4 
per maund. 

■ 

D 

1 

1 

Other American 
varieties pure. 

1 

i 

1 

1 , ' ■ ■ 

743 27 8 

i 

i 

i 

• • 

; ■ 

21 '.4 0 

1 

i 

} 

i 

Messrs- Tata 

Sons and Com¬ 
pany, Bombay 

Price of cotton seed 
in the bazar on 13th 
.January Bs. ’^3-8-6 
per maund. 

E ■ 

■i . 

1 

' Other American 

1 varieties with 
' a |,mixtiu'e of 
' up to five per 
; cent, of deshi 

1 

,1 

[ 3,758 29 10 

1 ■ 

I 

1 

m » 

20 11 0 

Messrs.'' Tata 
Sons and Com¬ 
pany, Messrs., 
Forbes, Forbes 
Camx)bell and 
Company. 

.v„ 

Actual quotations 

for Punjab Ameri¬ 
can and Broach 
at Bombay on 12th 
January: — 

■ . 'Bs. '' 


1 ■ 

| . ' TOTAl , ; 

l' 

114,170. 30' S 




Punjab American 650 

■■ 

i;. 

i 



J' 

Broach . .610 


♦ Seed was taken from this also at Lyallpur. 
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APPENDIX V. 


Report on the auction sale of American cotton held by the 
Okara Zamindars’ Co-operative Society on 22nd 
January 1918. 

The Okara Zamindars’ Co-operative Society whicli has been established to assist 
its members to sell their agricultural produce to the best advantage, held its first 
auction at its Agency at Okara in the Lower Bari Doab Canal Colony on the 22nd 
January, when some 11,500 maunds of American cotton was put up for sale. 

Owing to the unfavourable nature of the weather during the flowering season, the 
vield this year has not exceeded an eight anna average. Moreover, the members 
of the Society had already sold the bulk of their crop at an auction held by the 
Agricultural Department in,December, so that the amount of cotton offered for 
sale at this auction 3 ^as comparatively small. 

The cotton which was pure 4F American Icapas (fifty per cent, first and last 
pickings and fifty per cent, second pickings) was put up for sale in three lots as 
follows :— 

Maunds. 

X^ot 1,000 

LotB .0,525 

Lot C ‘ 1,000 

Lots A and C, respectively, were the property of Colonel Cole and Chowdrie* 
Jehangir Khan, and Lot B was contributed by five different estates, which had 
combined to sell together, namely: Major D. Vanrenen, Military Oat-Hay Farm, 
Sirdar Mala Singh, 10th Lancers Horse Bun, and Dr. Ghulam Kadir. 

The cotton was sold on sample, each member producing and being individually 
responsible for his sample. After the sale, each sample had to be sealed and de¬ 
posited at the Agency. 

The conditions of the sale were roughly as follows :— 

(a) Weighment to take place at the godowms of the respective estates. 

[h) Delivery to be taken before 31st March. 

(c) Payment on delivery. 

(d) Cartage free to Okara or railwaj^ 

(e) The Agricultural Department to arbitrate in case of dispute. 

There w'ere only three buyers present to bid, namely 

(a) Messrs. Tata and Sons, Millowners, Bombay. 

(b) Messrs. Kirpa Ram Brij Lai, Proprietors, Ginning Factory, Okara. 

(c) Messrs. Gulzari Mai Ram Chand, Proprietors, Ginning Factory, Pattoki. 

All three lots were secured by the Proprietors of the Ginning Factories at Okara 
and Pattoki. The prices realized were Rs. 20 per mamid for each of the lots A 
and C and Rs. 21 for the big lot B. 

The local market rate on the same day was Rs. 18 per maiind and the Bombay 
rate as telegraphed to the Agency by Messrs. P. Chrystal and Company, Bombay,' 
was Rs. 610 for good Broach (equivalent to Rs. 670 for American). 

Having regard to the Bombay rate, the prices realized were not good but the 
restriction of goods traffic undoubtedly affected the bidding, since the representa¬ 
tives of Messrs. Tata and Sons, who would have had to rail the cotton to Lyallpur 
or Raewincl to gin, stated that, if wagons had been available, ho would have bid 
up to a maund delivered at either of those places. However as the sellers^ 
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in case of railway difficulties, had offered to store the cotton at their estates on behalf 
of the buyers until freight became available, the mOlowners’ representatives should 
not have given way so soon to the local ginners who are merely middlemen. It is 
the middlemen that our Society desires, if possible, to eliminate, since we are con¬ 
fident that if we as producers can get into direct dealings with the Bombay manu¬ 
facturers, mutual advantages must inevitably result. 

Next year it is expected that our Society will have some 100,000 maunds of 
pure American cotton for sale, and it is hoped that Bombay manufcaturers will 
make a special effort to secure this by sending representatives to our auctions at 
Okara. 

Sirdar Labh Singh of the Agricultural Department, who was present at our 
auction on the 22nd instant, afforded much assistance, and our Society desires to 
express its deep appreciation of the support and help it has received throughout 
from the Agricultural Department. 

E. H. COLE, Golonel, 

Oikaea; D. VANRENEN, Major, 

The 22ncZ Hammy 1918. for the Ohara Zamindars^ Co-operative Society, 



APPENDIX VI. 

(i) Berar Cotton and Grain Markets Law. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Foreign Department. 

Notification No. 1727-1.B, dated Simla^ the 6th May 1897. 

Whereas it has been customary in the Hyderabad Assigned Districts for the 
Government to open markets and bazaars for the sale of agricultural produce, to 
arrange for the conservancy and management thereof, to levy fees therein, and to 
provide for the collection and disposal of the fees levied as aforesaid; 

And whereas it is expedient to continue the custom aforesaid : ^ 

In exetcise of the powers conferred by Sections 4 and 6 of the Foreign Jurisdic¬ 
tion and Extradition Act (XXI of 1879) and of all other powers enabling him in 
this behalf, the Governor-General in Council is pleased to issue the following 
orders:— 

1. (1) These orders may be called the Berar Cotton and Grain Markets 

Law, 1897, and are hereinafter referred to as “ this 
Title and commencement. „ 

(2) This Law shall come into force at once. 

2. The Resident may, by notification in the Hyderalad llesidency Orders^ declare 

that any place, the property of the Government or 
Notificatfon oS markets and public or of a Municipal Committee or District 

Board, is a market or bazaar for tlie sale of agricultural 
produce generally, or for the sale of a particular class or classes of agricultural^ pro¬ 
duce, and may from time to time amend, vary or rescind any such notification. 

*3. (1) Such committee or person as may from time to time be appointed for the 
purpose of carrying out this Law may, in the case of any officer or servant of the 
Government employed in connection with a market or bazaar— 

(a) where his services are wholly lent to such committee or person, subscribe 

for his pension or gratuity and leave allowances in accordance with any 
regulations of the Government for the time being in force relating to 
such pension or gratuity and leave allowances; and, 

(5) where he devotes oiSy a part of his time to the performance of duties dn 
behalf of such committee or person, contribute to his pension or gratmty 
i and leave allowances in such proportion as the Resident may determine. 

(;^) Any such committee or person may, in the case of any officer or servant not 
being an officer or servant of the Government- 

fa) grant him leave allowances and, where his monthly pay does not exceed ten 
' rupees, a gratuity; and, 

(b) where such committee or person is empowered in this behalf by the Resident, 

(i) subscribe in his behalf for his pension or gratuity and leave allowances 
in accordance with any regulations of the Government for the 
■ time being in force relating to such pensioner gratuity and leave 
allowances; or 


* TMs sec1;|oii was a4clcd by Eoreign Dopartment^Notiflcatioa No. 3101-I.B, dated!. 25th July 190§? 

' . .5536 ' 
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(ii) purchase for hira from the Government or otherwise an ^nhuity 6h 
his retirement: 


Provided that no pension, gratuity, leave allowances or annuity shall exceed the 
sum to which, in accordance with the regulations of the Government for the time 
being in force relating to pensions, gratuities, leave allowances or annuities, the 
officer or servant would be entitled if the service had been under the Government: 

Provided also that, with the sanction of the Resident, a gratuity not exceeding 
one-half of the cost of the annuity admissible under this section may be granted 
in lieu of such annuity. 


Power to make rules for markets 
aud bazaars. 


4. (i) The Resident may, m respect of any market 
or bazaar notified under Section 2, make rules 
for— 


(a) the management of the market or bazaar, the levy of fees therein, and, 

subject to the provisions of Section 4, the collection and disposal of 
such fees ; 

(b) the conditions under which licenses shall be issued to brokers, weighmen, 

and measurers using the market or bazaar, and the fees to be charged 
for such licenses ; 

(c) the place or places for weighihent and measuring, the description of scales, 

weights, and measures to be used, the periodical inspection, verification, 
and correction of such scales, w-eights, and nieasures, and the seizure and 
confiscation of such scales, w^eights, and neasures if used in violation of 
such rules; and, 

(<i) generally, the guidance of such committees or persons as may from time 
to time be appointed for the purpose of carrying out~oF this Law. 

(2) All rules under this Section shall be published in the Hyderabad Besidencu 

Orders, and shall thereupon have the force of Law. ' ^ 

(3) In making any rule under this section, the Resident may direct that a- breach 
of it shall be punishable with fine which may extend to fifty rupees, and, when the 
breach is a continuing breach, with fine 'which, in addition to such fine as’aforesaid, 
may extend to five rupees for every day after the first during w4ich the breach 
continues. 

5. (1) Ail fees under the last foregoing section shall be levied at rates calculated 

Disposal of fees collected. - nearly as may be, the expenditure 

deemed necessary for the purposes hereinafter men¬ 
tioned, and the collections therefrom shall be applied in the first instance to those 
purposes under the direction of the Resident, and through such agency as the 
Resident may appoint in that behalf; that is to say— 

(1) the maintenance and improvement of the market or bazaar in which the 

fees are levied, its surroundings and approaches; 

(2) the construction and repair of buildings, chabutras,\nd other erections 

necessary for the purposes of such market or bazaar ; 

(3) the health, convenience, and safety of the persons using such market or 

bazaar; and 

(4) the provision of pensions, gratuities, leave allo'wances and annuities for 
any officers or servants employed in connection with a market or bazaar. 

; {2) The surplus (if any) shall, in the case of a market or bazaar within muni- 

cipai limits, be paid over to the Municipal Committee concerned for expenditure on 

purposes specified in the Berar Municipal Law, 1886, and, in the cash of any 
other market or bazaar, to the District Board concerned for expenditure on the 
purposes specified in the Berar Rural Boards Law, 1885. 

6. (1) No trade alb^^^ shall be recognized in any market or bazaar notified 

AboUtion of trade allowances. no civil court shall, in any suit 

arising out of a transaction entered into in any such 
market or bazaar, have regard to any usage or trade custom or alleged usa^e or 
trade custom to the contrary. ® 


♦ This was added by Foreign Department Igbtification No. 3101-I.B, dated 2&th July 1902 . 




(2) In every cotton market or bazaar notified under Section 2, ail samples 
shall be paid for, and no civil court shall, in any suit arising out of a transaction 
entered into in such market or bazaar, have regard to any usage or trade custom or 
alleged usage or trade custom to the contrary. 

(3) In every transaction entered into in any cotton market or bazaar notified 
under Section 2, it shall be presumed that the parties intend that cotton shall be 
weighed in the sacking, and that the seller guarantees that the sacking of each 
package shall not weigh more than ten pounds. 

Explanation ,—Every deduction other than deductions on account of deviation 
from sample when the purchase is made by sample, or of deviation,from standard 
when the purchase is made by reference to a known standard, or on account of a 
difference between the actual weight, of the sacking and the standard weight, or 
on account of the admixture of foreign mattes, shall be regarded as a trade allowance 
for the purposes of this Law. 

7. (I) When th^Resident has, by notification under Section 2, declared any place 

to be a market or bazaar for the sale of agricultural 

^^°^arkets and tazaars”^^^ produce generally, or for the sale of any particular 

class or classes of agricultural produce, no new market 

or bazaar shall, except with the sanction in writing of the Resident and subject 
to such conditions as the Resident may think fit to impose, be ostiiblished for the 
like purpose within five miles of the market or bazaar notified as aforesaid. 

(2) Whoever establishes a market or bazaar in contravention of this section, 
or violates the conditions under which he is authorised to establish a market or 
bazaar under this section, shall be punishable, with fine which may extend to fifty 
rupees, ani in the case of a continuing breach, with fine which, in addition to such 
fine as aforesaid, may extend to-five rupees for each day after the first during which 
the breach continues. 

8. Fees leviable in pui’suance of any rules under 
Recovery of fees. realized as fines under the orders 

of any Magistrate. 

9. The bazaar chss, the levy of whi^ was authorised by the Notification of the 

Governmeiit of India in the Department of Revenue, 
Abolition of existing bazaar cess Agriculture, and Commerce, No. 11, dated the 27th 
in notified 13 * 75 ^ gi^^all cease to be levied in any market 

or bazaar notified under Section 2. 

W. J. CUNINGHAM, 

•’ ! ^ Secretary to the Government of 




{ii) Rules under the Berar Cotton and Grain Markets Law. 

Hyderabad Eesidenoy Orders. 

Notification No. 79-B., dated Hyderabad Residency, the 1st April 1918. 

(As amended up to the 31st July 1914.) 

The Resident in exercise of the powers conferred on him by section 4* of the 
Berar Cotton and Grain Markets Law, 1897, is pleased to make the following Rules 
for the purposes specified therein. These Rules shall come into force from the 
date of this notification:— 

Appointment of the Managing Committee. 

1. Immediately on the publication of these orders, and hereafter on or as soon 

as possible after the 1st April in each year, the Deputy 
^^^^Stble for Commissioner shall prepare a list of persons eligible 

for appointment as members of the Managing Com¬ 
mittee of a market or bazaar. 


Residency Orders IsrotiflcaUoa JN'o. 258, dated the 7th October 1902. 
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Qiuaiificatioii o£ memTbers. following persons shall be eligible for 

(1) Every member of the Municipal Committee—if the market or bazaar is 
situate within municipal limits—^w'ho is not in any way personally inter¬ 
ested in the cotton trade. 


(2) Every person who on his owm account, or on account of the undivided 
Hindu farnily of which he is the manager, has in the financial year 
immediately preceding the financial year in which the appointment is 
made, purchased or sold in the market, as evidenced by the market 
registers, not less than 100 bhofas of ginned cotton or 100 Mandis of 
tmginned cotton. 


Note. —I’d the purpose of these rules ginned cotton includes cotton from which thfi 
lOved hy any process whatever. * 


seed has been 


(3) The principal agent, or, if the principal agent is otherwise disqualified, the 
next senior agent or servant, of every firm or company which has in the 
financial year next preceding the financial year in w^hich the appoint¬ 
ment is made, purchased or sold in the market, as evidenced hy the 
market registers, not less than 500 bhofas of ginned cotton (200 bhoias 
for Karinja cotton market) or not less than 500 Ichciudis of unginned 
cotton (200 khandis for Karinja cotton market): 

Provided that no person shall be eligible for the appointment who— 

{a) has not resided wdtliin the limits, or within five miles from the limits, of 
the town or municipality, as the case may he, in which the market or 
bazaar is situate for three months on the date on wdiich the list is 
prepared; 

(&) is a female, is not 21 years of age, is of unsound mind, or is afiected with, 
incurable disease; 

(c) has been declared an insolvent, or has been convicted of such ofiPence, or has 

been subjected by a Criminal Court to such order as implies,'in the 
opinion of the Deputy Commissioner, a defect in character which unfits 
him to serve as a member of the Committee \ 

(d) is a clerk or servant of the Committee, or is a licensed broker, or is a licensed 

weighman; or . . 

(e) has directly oi indirectly any share or interest in any contract or employ¬ 

ment with, or on behalf of, or under, the Committee; 

{/) being a buyer or seller has not registered his name under rule 50. 

*(4) An amiya who has in the financial year last preceding the financial year 
in which the appointment is made, purchased or sold in the market, 
as evidenced by the market registers, not less than mO hhojas oi ginned 
cotton or not less than 500 khandis of unginned cotton. 
Explanatimi.—^ aratya means and includes a general commission agent who 
consideration,of arat or commission ofters to make or makes purchases or sales 
JccL'pas or cotton and ofi'ers to do or does all things necessary for completing and 
nrying out those purchases, or sales for and on account of others, that is, his prin- 
►als or constituents. ^ ^ 


3. A copy of the list prepaied hy the Deputy Commissioner shall be exhibited 

bs prepared by the Deputy on a board for public information at each of the fol- 
Qimssioiier to be published. lowingplaces, iiamely:— 

The Deputy Cormnissioner’s office; 

' The'TaSsildar’s^'OMce■ 
The office of the Municipal Committee; and ' 

The principal gate of the Cotton Market. 


4. The Deputy Commissioner may, If he thinks fit, at any time, on receipt of 

rection ol lists prepared by an aj^licato, ^ter in the list the name of any person 

'Deputy Commissioner, who is eligible for appointment, and may from time 

to time order the removal from the list of the name oi 
y person who has ceased to be eligible for appointment. 


♦ Central Provinces Gazettee NotlQ.OB.iion No. 490, dated the 19th April 1909. 
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5. A person sliall become ineligibie for appointment it he ceases to be a member 

of the Municipal Committee, or if he ceases to reside 
Disqualification ol MrtAto per- the limits of the town or municipality, as the 

case may be, in which the market or bazaar is situate, 
or within five miles from such limits. A person shall be held to have “ ceased 
to reside ” if he is continuously absent from his residence for four months, and for 
eight months in case of Karinja Municipality. 

6. On or as soon as possible after the 15th June in every year the Deputy Com¬ 

missioner shall submit for the Commissioner’s approval 
Constitution of the Committee. persons selected from the list prepared 

under rule 1 for appointment to the Committee of Management. Such Committee 
shall ordinarily consist of five members, but shall not be considered to be improperly 
constituted by reason only of the number of members being at any time less than 
that number. 

Selection shall ordinarily be made by the Deputy Commissioner in the following 


manner:—- 

(a) Two of the live members of the Committee shall be elected by the Muni¬ 
cipal Committee at a special meeting to be held not later than the 31st 
May in each year from among such of the members of the Municipal 
Committee as may be fully qualified under rule 2, and the result shall 
be communicated to the Deputy Commissioner before the 8th June 
following, 

{h) The remaining three members of the Committee shall be elected by ballot 
at an election to be held by the Deputy Commissioner or such officer 
as he may depute for the. purpose not later than the 10th June by the 
persons appearing on the list prepared by the Deputy Commissioner 
under the foregoing rules. 

(c) In the event of the Municipal Committee failing to elect and report the 
election of two x’epresentatives by the date prescribed above, or electing 
and reporting the election of only one by that date, or in the event of 
the market not being situated within municipal limits the vacancies, 
one or two, as the case may be, shall be filled by election as provided in 
clause (6) of tliis rule or by nomination by the Deputy Commissioner, 
as that officer may decide. 

{d) The ballot shall be scrutinized by tiie Deputy Commissioner or by an offic^a' 
appointed by him for the purpose, and their decision thereon shall be 
recorded in writing and deemed final. In the event of the votes being 
equal in any case, the officer conducting tlie election sludl have a casting 
vote. 

(e) Should the persons entitled to vote under clause (5) fail to elect the number 
of members j'equired, the Deputy Commissioner shall nominate them, 
and should tlie Commissioner not approve of the names submitted after 
. election or otherwise, the nomination and appointment of other persons 
in their place shall rest with the Deputy Commissioner and the 
Commissioner. 


(/) No second election will be held under any circumstances. 

7. The names of the persons approved by the Commissioner shall be notified in 
„ . . the Central Provinces Gazette, and they shall come intc 

^ and vacate 0 office on the first day of the November next folio wing 

their appointment. A member appointed to fil 
a casual vacancy shall come into office on the date on which his appointment shall 
have been notified in the Central Provinces Gazette, All members shall vacate office 


on the first day of November * following the date of their entrance into office: 
provided that between the date'on which these rules come into force and the thirty- 
first day of October 1808 a provisional committee shall be nominated by the Deputy 
Commissioner and appointed by the Commissioner in the manner provided by the 


• Residency Orders Kotilication No. 340, dated the 16th Becembot 1902 
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first paragraph of rule 6, such provisional committee being composed as far as may 
be of the members of the committee already in office when these rules are published* 

8. A casual vacancy occurs when a member having died, resigned, or become 

ineligible for office, whether before entry into office or 
during the term oi office, the Deputy Commissioner, 
on the matter being brought to his notice, declares a vacancy. It shall be the 
duty of the Chairman of the Committee to bring to the notice of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner facts which would justify the Deputy Commissioner in making such a 
declaration. On the occurrence of a casual vacancy, the Deputy Commissioner 
shall submit the names of not less than two persons for the Commissioner’s approval, 
and the person selected by the Commissioner shall thereupon succeed to the vacancy. 

9. Nothing in these rules shall be deemed to prevent the Chief Commissioner 

from at any time superseding a Committee or removing 
appoi^tm^t member from the Committee and appointing other 

members. members either in lieu of or in addition to the members 

appointed under these rules, and from selecting such 
members in such manner as he may consider advisable. 

The ^powers and dnties of the Committee. 

10. The Committee shall so far as the funds at its disposal will permit, but subject 

Duties of the Committee provisions of these rules, and to such exceptions 

and conditions as the Deputy Commissioner may^, 
subject to the provisions of these rules, from time to time make and impose, provide 
(1) for the maintenance and Improvement of the market, its surroundings, and 
approaches: (2) for the construction and repair of buildings, chahutars, and other 
erections necessary for the purposes of the market; and (3) for the health, con¬ 
venience, and safety of the persons using the market. 

11. The Committee may, with the previous sanc¬ 
tion of the Deputy Commissioner, from time to time 
make rules consistent with these rules as to— 

{a) the time and place for meetings; 

(5) the manner of convening meetings and of giving notice therefor; 

(c) the quorum required at meetings; 

(d) the conduct of proceedings at meetings; 

(e) the division of duties among the members; 

{/) the persons by whom receipts may be granted on behalf of the Committee 
for money paid^; and 

{g) the guidance of all persons employed or appointed for,the purpose of carry¬ 
ing out the law or the rules framed under the law. 

12. The Committee may also appoint one or more of its members to be a sub¬ 
committee or to be a joint-committee for the con- 

Appointment of sub-comnuttee duct of any work or works, or to report on any matter 
or joiEt-committee, and delesa- ., ^ ^ - 

tion of duties to members! or matters, and may delegate to any one or more of 

its members such of its own powers as may be necessary* 


Power of Committee to make 
rules. 


The Ghaiiman. 


The Chairman : Ms powers and duties. 

13. The Committee shall, subject to the confirmation of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, appoint one of its members to be Chairman. 
He shall conduct all correspondence. AE contracts 

shall be entered into in his name, and the servants of the Committee shall, subject 
to these rules and to the orders of the Committee, be subject to his control. He 
shall keep the accounts, shall be responsible for the punctual rendition of all reports 
and returns, and for the custody of ail monies not deposited’in the treasury or 
with a banker, and shall be the chief executive officer of the Committee. 

14. The Chairman shall, subject to the provisions of rule 15, hold office from 

the date of his appointment until a new Committee 
has come into office. But in the event of the Chair¬ 
man’s dying, resigning, or become incaJpable of actings 

the Committee shall appoint another Chairman. 
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Term of office of* and casual va¬ 
cancies iu office of, Chairman. 
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15. A Chairman may be removed by the Chief Commissioner by reaso 

Emov^ o£ Chairman by the of his having ceased to be eligible for appointment 
Chief Commissioner. as member of the Committee or tor any other cause. 


Meetings of the Comniittee, 

16. The Chairman, or, in his absence, a member selected for the occasion, shall 

preside at meetings, and the Chairman or presiding 
Chairman to preside. member shall be entitled to speak and vote on all 

questions, and shall also have a casting vote in every case in which the votes are 

equally divided. t . i 

17. A minute book shall be kept for permanent record, and a record oi tlie pro¬ 

ceedings, at every meeting, shall be made by, or under 
Minute hook to he kept. supervision of, the Chairman or other presiding 

member, and shall be signed by him. 

18. The Deputy Commissioner, or the Chairman of the Municipal Committee, 

or any member authorized in writing by such Deputy 
Officers entitled to attend meet- Commissioner or Chairman, shall be entitled to attend 

any meeting of the Committee and to address tlie Com¬ 
mittee on any matter. 

19. The meetings of the Committee shall, as a rule, be open to the public, 

i- X At. e but OH a motion carried by two-thirds of the members 

Meetings open to the public as a jii.uui.wAi. u ^ , 

rule. present, strangers may be required to withclraw'’. 

20. A copy of the proceedings of every meeting of the Committee shall be l:or- 

warded to the Deputy Commissioner forthwith, and, 
Copy of proceedings of meetings, market or bazkar is situate within municipal 

limits, through the office of the Municipality. 

21. References from the Committee to any Government officer shall be made 

References. through the Deputy Commissioner. 


Servants of the Committee, 

22. The Committee may employ such servants as may be necessary and proper 

for the efficient execution of its duties, and may assign 
Employment of servants. servants such pay as it thinks fit. 

23. When any appointment is made by the Committee to an office carrying a 

salary exceeding Rs. 10 per mensem, the Committee 
Appointments of servants, shall'furnish to the Deputy Commissioner full particulars 

in writing regarding the age, parentage, caste, residence, and qualifications of the 

person appointed and the salary allotted to him. 

Note.—O riginal Rules 2G and 27 were cancelled and Rules 28 to 83 were renumbered as Rules 20 to 81 
by Residency Orders Notification No. 258, dated the 7th October 1902, 

24. No servant of the Committee in pensionable employ drawing a salary 

. exceeding Rs. 10, nor axiy other servant drawing 

Dismissal of servants. ^ salary of Rs. 25 or upwards, and no Government 

official employed by the Committee, shall be dismissed or degraded save with the 
previous sanction of the Deputy Commissioner. 

25. If in the opinion of the Deputy Commissioner— 

(а) the number of servants employed by the Committee under rule 22 or 

the pay assigned by the Committee to these 

e® abtohS^’ servants or to any particular servant is 

excessive; or 

(б) any such servant is unfit for his employment, 

the Committee shall, on the requisition of the Deputy Commissioner, reduce the 
number or the pay, or, as the case may be, dismiss the unfit servant. 

Restrictions on the powers of the Committee, 

26. The Committee shall be guided by those general 
Comimtter tcrhe the Government has approyed in 

ernment rmes. their several departments of administratiom 
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Expenditure. 


27. The Gommittee shall take all possible steps to secure an ade(^iiate check on 

, . . , the clue crediting of receipts and on payments made 

Check on tecewte and cpendi- servants, and it shall furnish to the 

Deputy Commissioner all information he may req^uire 
regarding the action taken in this respect. 

28. The Committee shall make due arrangements to insure that works 
Execution of sanctioned works, sanctioned have been duly executed. 

29. All receipts on account of fees recovered under these rules and ^ other 

- . . , ^ , M . X items of income wdiatsoever shall be daily credited 

* the Government Trea?iny.^ ° i^^to the Government treasury or subtreasiirj^ 

where there is one, and all balances shall be kept in 
such treasury, and shall not be dra^ ,out except in accordance with these 
rules. 

*29-A. The surplus of the Cotton Markets on the 31st October shall he transferred 
on the 1st ISTovember of each year to the Municipal Committee or the District Board 
concerned under Section 4 (2) of the Berar Cotton and Grain Markets Law, 1897. 
Kote. —The word “surplus” shall be taken to mean all unexpended balances. 

. Payments to be made by eheaues payments shall be made on cheques drawn 

oJily* on behalf of the Committee. 

31; Every cheque drawn on behalf of the Committee shall be signed by the 

Chairman, or, in his absence, by two other members. 
No such cheque may be drawn except on a bill which has 
been examined and passed by the Chairman or on the issue or recoupment of an 
imprest, if any. And the said Chairman shall not pass any bill -for paj^ment without 
the previous sanction of the Committee, e^^pt to provide for the following mat¬ 

(1) Salary of fixed establishment. 

(2) Bayment for works and repairs sanctioned by competent authority. 

(3) Sums for emergent purposes which, in anticipation of the sanction of the 

Deputy Commissioner, may be met on the authority of the Chairman: 

t Provided that, in the absence of the Chairman from the town, bills for payments 
of the above nature may be passed and signed by any two members. 

32. No payment shall be made from the Government treasiuy on any cheque 

purporting to be drawn on behaK of the Committee 
Authority to sign cheattes. unless it be signed by the Chairman or by two members 

as already provided. 

t32-A. All remittances to the treasury shall be accompanied by challans in 
duplicate and a pass-book. Upon receipt of the money by the treasury, both sides 
of the pass-book shall be written up to date by the Treasury Accountant: the entries 
shall be initialled by the Treasury Officer and the books returned. 

32-B, The pass-book is not an account book of the Gommittee, hut is simply 
a copy of the account kept in the Treasury of the money paid in and withdrawn 
on behalf of the Committee and must therefore always be wiitten up by the Trea- 
sury Department by whom the original account is kept. 

32-C. At the close of each month, the balance in the pass book shall be struck 

and the amount written in words and signed by the Treasury Officer. 

S3. Provision for works and repairs may be made 
Sanctions reanired for works, the budget-estimate.under the Mlovmg 

(1) When the cost of the work in less than Es. 200, the sanctidn of the’ Com¬ 

mittee * 

(2) When the cost of the work exceeds Es. 200, the sanction of the Deputy 

Commissioner and subject to the preparation of plans in the case of all 

works the cost of which is likely to exceed Es. 60. 


* Residency Orders Isrotmcation^No. 340, the 16tii December^^^ 
t Central Provinces Gazette TTotification ]So. 241, dated the 3rd. MaMh 1914. 
% Central Provinces Notificati on No. 11591, dated the 3rd October 







OA Pinna find estimates for works estima;ted to cost less tban Rs. 200 shall 
34. Plans and cstm Chairman, and plans and estimates 

Evidence of sanction. works estimated to cost more than Rs. ^00 shall 

1 1 4 .-U rs^nirman and bv the Deputy Commissioner, in token of approval 

be signed by the " ' estimated to cost more than 

«“»'«<‘k' ““ 

-k+o^r,^^ nnd evidenced by his connter-signatiire. ^ t rn • i 

be be carried out under the .supervision of the Chaiman unto 

» ■ the Deputy Commissioner m any x)articular ca.se 

SuBetvision o£ works. directs otherwise. 

oe entered into by the Committee shall ordinarily he reduced to 

36. Contracts cntcic provisions of the Stamp and Begis- 

Cootraois. Acts shall be complied with. Written con¬ 

tracts shall be signed on behalf of the Committee by the Chairman and one member. 

Annual hiidget and accotinU* 

ITor the purposes of the rules followiirg the cotton market year shall bo 
hell to ebr^mmee on the 1st November and end on the 31st October. 

The SZittee shall annually hold a special meeting in the first week of J^e 
and shall prepare a budget of income and expenditure for the ensuing year. The 
butet shariie submitted to the Deputy Commissioner, who shall sanction the 
^ame wBh such alterations, as lie may consider proper and shall eonnmuueate 
sanctioned budget to the Committee. The Committee slvall regulate thou e.'i e t 

diture in accordance with it. accounts for the past ye.ar shall be sub- 

Annual acoounfci and audita. mitted to <|c Deputy Gommis.sioner annually along with 

tllB biicIgCD. 

38-At The accounts of the.cotton markets shall be anditotl loc'ally liy the 
' Local Audit Establishment of tlie Compti^oller, Central Provinces. At the time 
of audit the Chairman, Vice-Chairman or Secretary shall cause to be 
all accounts, registers, documents and subsidiary papers which may be ea lea mr 
by the audit officer for the purposes of his audit. Any explanation (•Jilied for 
by that officer for the settlement of any discrepancy shall also bc^ immeaiat(‘ly 

To ■ meet'the"'cost of the Local Audit Establishment, the Cotton Markc^ Ininds 
will,, with effect from the 1st A.pril 1904, contribute to the i^.hx>v1n;c;.ial let^veniiea 
one per centum on the total annual expenditure. In calculating tk^ tcdal 
diture on which fees are to be levied, all amounts falling under the lieadH of Ad¬ 
vances and Deposits,” including the amount of expaidlture on P'ubhc Works audited 
by the' Examiner, Public Works Acoounts, and the surplus amount paid, arc to 
be left out of account. 

The colkction of fees. 


[Fees to be levied. | 


39, Tho following fees shall be levied in the 
market 


■\(l)Dn every package'(docm.,or aJb/ia) of ginned''cotton, six pics, • 

(2) On every cart laden with unginned cotton, one anna, 

40. The fee'shah be payable as soon as ■ the cotton is brought Into tlie market; 

but, unless there is reason to fear,that tli© duty will 
. Recovery of fees. evaded, it shall not be recovered till the cotton 

IS after sale removed from the market yard, 

„ ., ^ ^ ^ , 4L A receipt sliall lie granted to tlie payer in re'Spect 

** ter ot coUecS^o ite kepr* of oveiy feo collected under those rules, and a regi.ster 

of collection shall be kept. 

Fees to be collected by paid set- ■ The- fees shall bo' 'Collected' by paid servants 
■ vants.' of the Gommitteof^ and shall not be formed out. ^' - 


* Revised by OenM Provinces aazette Kotifleation No. 680, datf^ci dio 2ntb 
t .Revised by Central Provinces Gazette Notification ' No, 8784, dated tbe 8‘l»t -duly 
dated the 25tli October 1006. 

I Central PwvmM Gazette Notiikation No. 8784, dated the SlstCJuly 1006, 
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Area of the market. 


Servants employed on the collec- , r servant employed by the Committee for 

tion of fees to wear badges. the coUection of fees shall wear a suitable bad^e of 
.. , office provided by the Committee. 

44. Any person removing or attempting to remove cotton from the market 

Penalty for evasion of payment of i the fee has been paid and the receipt 

, the fees. prepared and granted, or practising any device in 

, .X ,1 r I, n 1 , V evade or facilitate the evasion of the nav- 

^ ^®®’ exceeding Rs. 60. ^ ^ 

45. Every person authorized to coUect the fees shall be provided wth a locked 

Custody of collection. ^loney box, the key of which shall remain in the charge 
bo.x bv thp npvpp r,. ,v 1 ,- Chairman. The receipts shall he placed in the 

shall L oLned f fcy the pereon receiving the same and the box 

tL Commfttee^fl^ mL. i hoOT by the Chairman or such other member of 

commrinff the crmntpr^n!!* appointed for the purpose, who will be responsible for 
recXed® receipts and register of receipts vith the amount actually 

Maimgeyyient of the market. 

46. For the purposes of these rules, the area of every 

market entrusted to the management of the Committee 
snail include— 

(2) “ land the property of the Govenment 

(3) (i«Sl»«n8 .11 land., th. property of the Ooy,rnm«rt or 

market* yard)^^ ^ radius of one mOe from the centre of the 

47. The Committee shall have the absolute control of the market yard, and, 

iCoEttol and conservancy o£ the "®”?’ ^ihese rules and to the orders of the Chief 
market yard. Commissioner and to such control as is by these rules 

«ir„3Pr fOrt +1, Tir • • in Deputy Commis- 

I® ®^ manage it as if it %vere the private 

nudlh t ’ V wf *^® coii^enience of the cotton 

uiade and the purpose for which the control is transfen’ed to the Committee. The 

gyes shall be opened and dosed at such hours as the Committee may from time 

to time *reot; the carts shall stand in such place and for such times as may be 

E as^Vr permitted, to such persons and at Lob 

yard ’shall be a fift^h^PnTe1:nd^^^^^^ 

S;hlSd,1nd 

y„d „.d ,» fbe uptep „ .he 

seUffl'^Talf bp ^ registered seUer or registered buyer and 

48. In the market proper, the Committee shall exercise such rights only as 
Powers of the Comniittee/^^^^^ ^^ necessary for the more convenient enjoyment 

4 . x* XL control of the market yard and for the con- 

fpf TKp persons using the market and for the collection of the 

•I* ’-A iL "YT • if the market or bazaar is situate within municipal 

the Mmieipal Committee shall be jointly responsible for the conservancy 
f for the proper repair and upkeep of all public roads in this area; 
Tnada in +v=® suc y coii^divaacy and the expenditure required for the upkeep of 
CommiMinn' ® ^ home wholly by the Committee, unless the Deputy 

an? mZTmopV fo he recorded by liim, after consulting the Committee 

n ilunioipal Committee, decides otherwise. Subject to police and municipal 
orders and rules, the Committee may, in this area, exercise such control o?er carts, 
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carlmen, md pasMngm 1*« Stt”™'”". »“■* 

entering the area without express permis^oi. -nlaces at which carts laden 

with cotton may stand, and the loads y ^ situate within mnnicipal 

may move) ; but they shah, if the 

limits, out of the funds at their casposal, an ^ ^av in the opinion 

make such contributions to the funds o ?, Committee and with 

of the Deputy Commissioner, after consultation w t ivv^incr reo-ard to 

the Municipal Committee from time to time ^^/e^rts® ^ 

the filth deposited by, and the wear and torn to <^ads causea y, 
cotton, and'the bullocks and “Attendants appcrtamm^ t^^^ 

'•“■•'■s'ssK"”*" “t: ».r.«d%fr„Sgrdyhi »»d. 

“1S‘cS SSS S oCilA..» -y 

°®®Aice. , ,1 , It the oflice ot the Committee, be entitled 

50. Any person s la , immediately A^^f^tered as a^buyer 

^MSes!“ :rayeSi:tTnrh"K“^lf Co:L 

from time to time pr^ with 

fhTpLtoS S^iHf toe Commissfoncr, -y ^mn 

4ovided that in toe case of araUjas or agents ;;;“g°fSiall make 

than one person or by more than one firm, c ® y *• , registered and on 

an application at the office ot the 5^°“^®®,, Commissioner from time to time 
his iecuting an agreement m such fornr the Oomnn^ioncr 

jirescrihes, agreeing to conform to t e '■e ' ^ ‘ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

L. a «y. ■>«* Ea IM per U»^ J,, ^ „ 

sanction of the Commiss oner a. buyer and seller according 

immediately be registered a,3 «; buyer or selici or <s ^ 

as he may have requested m the application,^ "^rtitiLs of this proviso shall not 
does not conform or refuses to conform ^ ® , of his principleR or constituents. 

b. » buy or 4.11 m „ 

M. The Oo^rttee S’” or . b«r» 

Eemoval oS name oS hyei or .gHer who violates the conditions 

seUer irom the lepeter. permanently or for a faxed period not ^^coccun,, 

three months. In the event ?^,^[Aeto being after all the evidence 

of toe agreement have been ■ 7 ®]‘Ated or imV ato ^ ^ Deputy Com- 

on both sides bas been ’'®®®A4^^_^^^Commissioner shall decide the question on a 
Biissioner for decision, . ^b© D p ^ . without bearing the parties, and bis 

perusal of the papers either f ®'^^the Chairman, the 
Loision on that point shall he f ^ to him to record 

Deputy Commissioner depi^e any^otoe^^^^ d^^ 

the evidence. In eve f tl _ ^ Commissioner shall be necessary. 

“rl^toTLli or repotted boyor “ 

62. No registered ye purchased or sold by 

Registered buyer and seller to him with any scales except authorized 

Tos© authorized weights and weights or chains except authorized ^ 

“ ch^ns, id every registered bu^mr 

roller and every registered buyer and seller evading or attemptmg to 
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iiie licensing of brokers and weig/men, 

5^. The Committee shall license such and so many persons as may from time 

to time appear proper to be licensed brokers and to 
Iiicensed^rgM and licensed licensed weighmen, and the Committee may at any 

time withdraw any license granted by it: 

Provided that no license shall be refused or withdrawn except on grounds which 
are reasonable and proper, and that the persons who hold licenses at the date when 
these rules come into force or have already obtained a license (as the case may 
be) shall have a preferential claim. In case a question arises as to whether the 
grounds on which a license has been refused or withdrawn are reasonable and 
proper, an appeal on the question shall lie to the Deputy Commissioner, and his 
decision thereon shall be final: 

Provided also that no private servant shall be licensed as a broker or as a weigh- 
man, and that a licensed broker or weighman taking service shall ipso facto cease 
to be licensed. 

64. Licenses shall remain in force for one year only, but may be renewed, and 

shall be issued and renewed on the payment of such 
uraiono icense. Committee, with the previous sanction 

of the Commissioner, may from time to time prescribe. 

55. Unless and until another scale of fees is pre- 
ca e 0 ees. scribed, the following fees shall be charged : — 

For each broker, Rs. 20 per annum. 

For each weighman, NiL 

66. No person shall, in the absence of express agreement, be bound to employ 

a broker or weiglnnan in any transaction, or be required 

Employment of broker or weigh- f qj. ^ broker or weighman employed by any 

man not compulsory. ^ i i 

other party to the transaction, or to pay for a broker 

or weighman when none is employed. 

•57. The following fees may be demanded by a Licensed broker on account of 

, , , his services when employed from the person employ- 

Fe« payaWe to Uoensea broker, 

(а) In respect of services rendered to a pm’chaser, a fee not exceeding four 

annas three pies per bhoja of ginned cotton or hhandi of unginned 

cotton; , 

(б) In respect of services rendered to a seller, a fee not exceeding four annas 

three pies per bhoja of ginned cotton or hhandi of unginned cotton : 
Provided that in case the same broker is employed by both parties, the licensed 
broker shall not demand more than four annas three pies per bhoja 
of ginned cotton or hhandi oi unginned cotton, as the case may be. 

68. The following fees may be demanded by a licensed weighman on account 

Fees payable to licensed weigh- of his services when employed from the person em- 
man. ploying him :— 

(а) In respect of services rendered to a purchaser, one anna six pies per bhoja 

of ginned cotton or hhandi of unginned cotton ; 

(б) . In respect of services rendered to a seller, one anna six pies pex bhoja of 

giimed cotton or of unginned cotton: 

Provided that in case the same Hcensed weighman is employed by both parties, 
the licensed weighman shall not demand more than two annas three pies per 
of ginned cotton or hhandi of unginnM cotton as the case may be. 

59. If both parties employ the licensed broker or 

weighman, the fees of the broker or weighman shall, 
in the absence of express agreement, be payable half 
by the buyer or half by the seUer. ■ ^ 

60. Every licensed weighman when plying his trade 
shall wear a distinguishing badge of a suitable pattern 
to * be provided by the Committee. 
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Fees to be paid in moieties by 
buyer and seller when both 
parties employ the same 
licensed broker or weigh- 
■ , / ' man. , 

licensed broker and weighman 
to wear a distinguishing badge. 



61 Am person practising in the market as a broker or weigkmau without a 

01. Any person pi weighman plying Ins trade without a 

Penalties Jor plying trade without badge shall he liable on conviction to a fine no excee 
Ucense or badge. 60. 

62 Servants and agents employed to purchase or sell or to bargain for cotton 

62. Servants o ^(.^^unt of others, whether remunerated by fees or 

Servants and agents employed not, are not brokers within the meamng o^ ^i^nloTS 
to pucchase or sell not used in. these rules, provided that they aie employea 
brokers within the rules. ^ person or by one firm only, and that they do 

not obtain or demand fees from any other person except the one person or rm 

that employs them. . •, « 

63. Servants and agents employed to weigh cotton by a smgle fmn ^ 

dual, howsoever remunerated, aie not veignmon 
Servants and agents employed ty the meaning of the term as used in these rules 

“no"gteS so long as they weigh for and under the orders o 
within the rules. that firm or individual alone and do not leceive or 

demand fees from any person other than the firm or individual by whom they 

‘'""eJ'NoX^nrshall fie granted to any person who is employed_ to purchase 

64. WO license b_ ^r, any 

License not to he granted to any i. individual, and any licensee taking or agreeing 

SgSaS^by Slf to take such employment shall cease to be a licensed 

individual. broker or weighman, as the case may be. 

66. Any licensed broker or any licensed weighman to’dm3’ 

or retain, or shall allow any other poison to ciomancl, . 

Penalties to licensed broker or j.pnei ve or retain, on account of, or under tlie colour 
reol«y"u"alth“ of, fees due in respect of his service, any suni not 
rized hy these rules. deinandable under these rules, or a larger sum tnan 

is demandable under these rule.s, or from a person who is not liable to piy 
imder these rules, and any person who, not being a licensed broker or weighman, 
shall demand, receive, or retain, or facUitate the demanding, receiving, or retain- 
inv of such sums, shall bo liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding Es. oO. 

®66. Every broker and every iveighman licensed under ^ 

^ sue! 1 books in such tonn and rendei such daily ana 

Books to he kept hy licensed jnontliiy returns at such time and in suoh. form as 
brokers and weighmen Deputy Commissioner or the Committee _ shall, 

from time to time prescribe, and shall render sucli assistance in the collection of 
duties and in the prevention of the evasion of duty and bi’cach ot the rules as may 

be r.etinircd by the Committee. 

The regulation of weights and their inspection and confiscation, 

67. Tiie following descrl|,)tious of weights shall 
Description oi weights to he used. bo used for the weighment of cotton in bulk 

in the market:— 

(а) 7 inaund weight of 196 lbs. (Avoirdupois). 

(б) 4 maund weight of 112 lbs. 

(c) 2 maund weight of 56 lbs, (Avoirdupois). ^ 

id) I maund weight of 28 lbs. (Avoirdupois), . i t 

' (6) 2 dhara weight of 14 lbs. (Avoirdupois). 

(/) 1 dhara weight of 7 lbs. (Avoirdupois). 

(^) 4 lbs. weight of 4 lbs. (xlvoirdupois). i 

(/i,) 2 lb. weight of 2 lbs. (Avoirdupois). 

- (i) 1 lb. weight of 1 lb. (Avoirdupois). ^ ^ 

(;) Chain weighing 10 lbs. (Avoirdupois). 

*67-A. A weight ecj,uivalent to the weight of the rope whioii is used to suspend 
a bundle of cotton {docra) on the weighing side of the scales shall be added to the 


Ilcsidency Orders Notification No'. 47, dated the liUli Pebruary lOCO. 
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Weight side of the scales, in order to counterhalaiice the weight of the ro]}e attached 
to the weighing side of the beam. 

68. Weights of the above description and weight are authorized. All weights 

naanthorizea weights. if ended to be used for, or capable of being used for, 

the weighment of cotton in bulk which do not answ^er 
one of the above descriptions are unauthorized. 

69. The Chairman, every member of the Committee, and every employee of 

Inspection oI scales ana weights. autfrized by the Committee in this 

oshmij shall be entitled, at any time and without 
notice, to inspect, examine, and, test any scale or weight used, kept, or possessed 
in any open place within the limits of the market. 

70. Every registered buyer, every registered seller, every registered buyer 

o. . .. » , ^ , and seller, and every trader in cotton residinff or 

for inspection. trading within the limits of the market, shall, on a 

requisition in writing being made to him by the Chair¬ 
man or by any two members of tlie Committee, immediately produce for exami¬ 
nation all and every scale and weight used, kept, or possessed by him, or by any 
person or persons under his authority or control, and shall allow the said Chairman 
or the said two members to inspect, examine, and test the same. 

71. Every scale found on examination to be untrue and every weight found on 

Conflscaaon of inootteot scales unauthorized or incorrect shaU be 

and weights authorized. fortlnvith torwaided w'dh a report, m such form as 

the Deputy Commissioner may from time to time 
preecube, to such Magistrate as the Deputy Commissioner mav from time to time 
and the Magistrate shall order the confiscation and destruction of such 
scales or weights, or make such other order in the matter, as may appear proper. 

72. Whoever being bound under the provisions of rule 70 to produce any scale 

„ or w^eight for examination, or to allow the examination, 

of S ^“speotion, or testog of any scale or weight, does not 
for examination. immediately produce the scale or weiaht, or does 

^ot allow the examination, inspection, or testing of 
the scale or weight, shall be liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding Es. 50. 

73. Whoever being a licensed broker or a licensed weighman, or a registered 

Penalties for possessing or nslng ^ regtetered seller, or a registered buyer and 

incorrect scale or weight. seller, or a trajuei m cotton, shall have in his posses- 
. . smn, keep, or use any scale or weight w^hich is false, 

incorrect, or unauthorized, shall be liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding 

RSe 60. ® 


74. A conviction under rules 72 and 73 shall not bar a prosecution under the 

Conviction not to bar prosecn- Penal Code or under any other law by which 

tion under other laws. the offender may be liable to punishment in respect 

of the same. 

ii- 

■General, 

76. The Committee may, subject al^vays to the sanction of the Deputy Com* 

Power of Committee to make ^^ssioner, make subsidiary rules not inconsistent with 
subsidiary rales and procedure these rules as may appear advisable. In the event 
in case of ragg^sted amendment of their suggesting any alteration in these rules, the 

siiggestion shall be foiwarded to the Deputy Oommis- 
sioner, andj if the market or bazaar is situate within the liryil ts, 

through the office of the Municipal Committee, and the Municipal Committee shall 
be entitled to make such observations in regard to the proposals as may to them 
appear proper. 

76. No licensed broker, licensed weighman, registered buyer, registered seller, 
frade allowances. or registered buyer and seller, and no trader in cotton, 

sMlI be allowed to demand, take, or retain a trade 
allowance or unpaid-for sample in regard to any cotton transaction entered into 
in the market> and any person demanding, taking, or retaining such allowance or 
unpaid'for sample, or assisting'^ any other person in demanding, taking, 
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or retaining such trade ailowanco or unpaid-for sample, or in any way facilitating 
or conniving at the demanding, taking, or retaining of such trade allmvance or 
unpaid-for sample, shall be liable on conviction to a hue not exceeding Rs. oO for 

A sample which it is intended to pay for on weighment is not an unpaid-for 
^ sample. The question whether it is intended to pay 

Samples. weighment or not is a question of fact to bo 

decided by the Magistrate. 

78 A maund means 28 lb’s, of unginned or ginned cotton or cotton seed. A 

hlioja means 392 lbs. (avoirdupois) of ginned cotton, 
Beflnition of maund, bhoja and q, hJiandi means 784 lbs. (avoirdupois) of unginned 

cotton or cotton seed. 

79. The Committee shall keep a sot of authorized woiglits, which shall be at 
A ..1 of .nthoiiMd weteht, to be all times available to the publio for comparison with 

kept by the Committee. their own weights at all reasonable hours. 

80. No prosecution shall be instituted for any breach of any of those rules 

without the previous sanction of the Committee or ot 
Ptoeeoution not to be instituted the Chairman or other officer authorised by the Com- 
wlthout previous sanction. in this behalf. No iirosecution shall bo ins¬ 

tituted against a registered seller, or against a registered buyer or registered 
buyer and seller, until ho has been given an opportunity of explaining his 
conduct, and then only under the special orders of the Committee passed at a 
special meeting, of which notice sliall be given to all Wio mombeis. 

81. Notwithstanding anything contained in rule 77, a prosecution for any 

offence under these rules may at any time be lusti- 

Powerg of Deputy Commissioner , . ^ Deputy Commissioner, 

to institute prosecutions. uy wic. j 


xler). 


C. M. A* 

Secreiary for Berar, 



APPENDIX VII. 

List oS recommendations and conclusions. 


Chapter II.—The Funjab. 

In regard to botanical work :— 

Further experiments should be made with the varieties of 
American cotton 280F and 285F. 

Efforts should be made to improve the varieties of deshi cotton, 
G. indicum or G. neglectum malvanse, and to evolve a strain of 
uniform staple giving a better profit per acre than any of the 
constituents of the mixture at present grown. 

In regard to agricultural work 

The rotation, cotton after toria, is the most suitable and its 
adoption should be generally recommended. 

The practice of sowing in lines and of interculturing is calcu¬ 
lated to bring about a considerable increase in the outturn 
of cotton and the Agricultural Department should endeavour 
to promote its adoption. 

No special seed farms for American cotton are necessary, but 
such farms will be required if superior varieties of deshi 
cotton are evolved or if there is any extension of American 
cotton in other parts of the Province. Steps should be 
taken to select suitable sites for such farms at an early date. 

Cotton markets should be established in the Lower Chenab 
Lower Jhelum and Lower Bari Doab Canal Colonies. 

The work connected with auction sales of cotton and seed 
distribution should be devolved on organizations oi zamin^ 
dars, whether in tlie form of co-operative societies or other¬ 
wise, as soon as possible. 

In regard to cotton under irrigation :— 

The possibility^ of growing American cotton under w'ell irrigation 
in the Eastern Punjab and also under the inundatioii canals 
in the south-west of the Province should be thoroughly 
tested. Experiments should also be made with American 
cotton in the eastern and northern parts of the area com¬ 
manded by the Sirhind Canal. 

The possibility of completing the Shahpur Branch of the Lower 
Jhelum Canal by leaving the private inundation canals in the 
Jhelum District out of the scheme should be investigated. 

The question of the supplies to the Havel i Project and the possi¬ 
bility of supplementing them by the Sind Sagar Doab Project 
should be investigated. 

An area of 465,000 acres of American cotton under existing 
canals and of 200,000 acres under projected canals may be 
anticipated. 

In view of the effect of the projects under consideration in the 
Punjab on the supplies in the Indus, it is essential that the 
construction of the Sukkur Barrage Project in Sind should be 
taken in hand at an earlj^ date. 
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13 A thorough investigation of the supplies available in the Indus 

and other Punjab rivers should be carried out. 

14 In order that the effect of increased hharif supplies on the 

cultivation of cotton may be tested, a large distributary 
should be selected on one of the perennial canals to which 
greatly increased hharif supplies should be given. An agri¬ 
cultural officer should be placed on special duty to advise the 
cultivators under the distributary in regard to croppings 
and rotations. 

;15 A thorough investigation of the possibilities of tube wells and of 
pump irrigation should be taken in hand at an eai'ly date. 

In regard to agricultural staff :— 

16 The Punjab should be divided into six circles, for which three 

additional Deputy Directors of Agriculture and at least 
three additional Assistant Directors will be required. 

17 An additional botanist with special qualifications for research 

should be appointed, his main work to be on deslii cotton. 

18 The officer appointed to fill the post of entomologist already 

sanctioned should be an agricultural and not a systematic 
entomologist. 

Chapter 111.—The North-West Frontier Province. 

As regards cotton under irrigation :— 

19 The possibilities both of deslii and American cotton should be 

thoroughly tested on the Upper Swat Canal. 

:20 If the scheme for making the Paharpur Inundation canal 
perennial is carried out, an area of 12,000 acres under Ame¬ 
rican cotton may be expected on that canal. 

In regard to staff and lines of work :— 

■21 A Deputy Director with botanical training should be appointed 
to the Province whose first duty should be to carry out a 
survey of the cotton tracts and to investigate the possibi¬ 
lities of American cotton on the Upper Swat canal and in 
the Dera Ismail Khan district. 

22 Selection work on Peshawar cotton should be undertaken with 

a view to obtaining an improvement in the ginning percent- 

a<^'e. * 

23 The Agricultural Depai'tment in the North-West Frontier 

Province should work in close touch with the Punjab Agri¬ 
cultural Department in all matters connected with cotton. 

/ 

* Chapter IV,—The United Provinces. 

In regard to botanical work :— 

24 One of the varieties of Cawnpore American at present being 

tested by Mr. Burt should be given out as soon as possible 
HI order to render the crop more uniform in staple and 
quality than is the case at present. 

26 The experiments with huri should be abandoned and the 

energies of the Agricultural Department should be concen¬ 
trated on the Cawnpore American variety. 

’ 26 Mr. Leake’s work at Cawnpore on the improvement of deshi 

cotton should continue on its present lines. 

27 The selection Imown as the “ Jalaun selection ” might be given 

out at once, further selection wvork on it being carried out 
at the same time. 
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28 No further steps should be taken to promote the spread of the 60 

Aligarh wliite flowered variety until it has been definitely 
established that no other variety of neglectum can be found 
which will pay the cultivator as well. 

29 A detailed survey of the indigenous cottons of the Provinces 61 

should be carried out at once, selection being made at the 
same time which should be tested on the Government farms. 

In regard to agricultural work :— 

30 A detailed study of sowing methods should be carried out and 62 

efforts should be make to promote . the adoption of the 
practice of sowing in lines and of interculture. 

31 The possibility of growing a fodder crop with cotton in Sep- ~ 62 

tember or October should be considered. 

32 The number and area of seed farms should be considerably 63 

increased, 

33 The possibility of holding Government auctions of Cawnpore 63 

American Icapas should be investigated. 

34 The question of establishing cotton markets at important .63 

centres, such as Aligarh and Muttra, should be considered. 

In regard to cotton under irrigation :— 

36 The concessions in regard to water supply at present being 64 


granted on certain channels in order to promote the exten¬ 
sion of the cultivation of American cotton should be con¬ 
tinued until their effect on the area under that variety can 
be definitely ascertained. 

36 An area of 100,000 acres of American cotton on the Ganges 65 and 67 

Canals and of 35,000 acres on the Agra Canal may be anti¬ 
cipated, provided a sufficiently high premium for this variety 
can be assured. " 

37 A thorough investigation of the possibilities of tube wells and of 69 

pump irrigation by power should be taken in hand at an early 
date. 

In regard to agricultural staff:— 

38 The Bundelkhand Districts should be formed into a separate 70 

circle to which a Deputy Director of' Agriculture should be 
appointed and additional Deputy Directors should be 
. appointed to the Central and Western Circles. 

39 An additional Economic Botanist should be appointed whose 70 

main work should be on desM cotton. 

40 An Agricultural Entomologist, preferably with Egyptian or 70 

American experience, should be appointed. 

Chapter F .—Central Provinces and Berar, 

In regard to botanical work:— 

41 Selection and hybridization work on the better types of neg- 78 

lecMm such as malvense and verum and on ‘bani ' {indicum) 
should be carried out with a view to the evolution of varie¬ 
ties with longer staple and higher ginning percentage. 

42 Selection work on Cambodia should be carried out on the lines 83 

followed at Cawnpore and Lyallpur. 

In regard to agricultural work:— 

43 Efforts should be made to spread the u^e of the Akola hoe. 79 

44 Experiments should be made in regard to the possibilities of 79 

growing leguminous crops either with or instead of j'liar in 
the ordinary rotation of cotton and juar. 
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45 , Duplicate tests should be carried ont on an extensive scale 

especially in the Nagpur tract with a view to ascertaining 
with absolute definiteness the comparative yields of rosewn 
and other varieties. 

46 The trend of the market in regard to the price of roseum cotton 

should be carefully watched and the policy of the Agricul- 
-tur'al Department should be regulated accordingly. If it is 
found impossible to evolve a superior variety of negleciu'm 
or iudicuTn or a cross between them which can compete 
successfully with tosbuyUj in the matter of profit to the culti¬ 
vator, vigorous measures should be taken to cover the whole 
of the cotton tract of the Provinces with that variety. 

47 The Agricultural Department should continue to be in a 

position to supply pure seed of the huri variety for use in 

wilt infected areas. 

48 The possibilities of Cambodia as an unirrigated crop on the 

black soil areas of Western Chhattisgarh should be investi¬ 
gated. 

In regard to cotton under irrigation .— 

49 An ultimate area of 7,000 acres under Cambodia cotton oh 

the hJiata lands of the Chhattisgarh Division may be expected 
in the near future. 

60 As far as financial and other considerations permit, efforts 

should be made to provide water for as large an area of 
hhata land as possible. 

61 The possibility of irrigation by pumping as a means of extend¬ 

ing the cultivation of long staple cotton on the hhata lands 
should be investigated in due course. 

In regard to agricultural staff:— 

62 An Economic Botanist should be appointed to the Provinces 

who should devote his whole time to work on cotton* 

Chapter VL — Sind. 

In regard to cotton under irrigation:— 

63 The main reason for the failure of past efforts to grow Egyptian 

and American cotton in Sind has been the unsatisfactory 
character of the water supply. 

64 There are no prospects of the successful cultivation of long 

staple cotton in Sind, unless the Sukkur Barrage Project 
. is carried out. 

66 If the Sukkur Barrage and the connected canals are constructed, 
an area of 400,000 acres of long staple cotton under the 
Rohri-Hyderabad, the Jamrao and the Eastern Nara Canals 
may be confidently anticipated. 

66 In present conditions of supply, no area of long staple cotton 
can be looked for on any of the canals not affected by the 
Sukkur Barrage Project. 

, 67 In constructing the canals taking off from the Sukkur Barrage, 
their possible enlargement to permit of an intensity of irri¬ 
gation of at least 75 per cent, should be kept in view. 

58 If the Sulrkur Barrage Project is carried out, the water rates 
in Sind might eventually be brought up to the Punjab level, 
the rate for rice, in any case, being raised to correspond 
more nearly to the amount of water used. 



59 The cultivation of rice should be entirely prohibited in tracts 

under the perennial canals in Sind in which it is not already 
grown, but, beyond the raising of the rate for rice, there 
should be no other restriction in areas in which it is at 
present cultivated. 

60 A careful survey of the sub-soil water table should be carried 

out, either prior to or concurrently with the construction of 
the Sukkur Barrage. 

61 The question of the prevention of malaria should be investi¬ 

gated, if the Barrage Project is undertaken. 

In regard to the colonization of the area affected by the Sukkur 
Barrage Project:— 

62 The question whether the land system of the Province, is such 

as to render large areas of waste land on the new canals 
available for colonization should be thoroughly investigated 
by a strong Committee. 

63 If this proves to be the case, the desirability of making capita¬ 

list grants on the new canals should be considered, such 
grants to be from 2,000 to 5,000 acres in extent and to be 
made on conditions which would promote the speedy develop¬ 
ment of the tract and also render large supplies of pure 
seed available. 

In regard to the work of the Agricultural Department:— 

64 If it is eventually decided to abandon the Sukkur Barrage 

Project, all work on exotic cottons in Sind should be given 
up at the same time. i. 

65 Meanwhile, no active propaganda in favour of American cotton 

should be carried on, but the Agricultural Department should 
continue to be in a position to supply seed to any cultivators 
who desire it and should assist in the marketing of their 
produce. 

66 The main botanical work of the Agricultural Department 

should be on .American and Egyptian cotton and should be 
directed to the evolution of better strains of the Triumph 
and varieties. 

67 Further efforts should also be made to evolve varieties of desTii 

cotton of long staple and higher ginning percentage than 
those at present grown. 

68 Three pumping stations should be established on which the 

problems which will arise on the completion of the Sukkur 
Barrage and the connected canals should be worked out. 

Amongst such problems would be improvements in cultiva¬ 
tion, suitable rotations, the cultivation of berseem and 
the like. 

. In regard to agricultural staff:— 

69 The Agricultural Department in Sind should be Separated 

from that of Bombay and should have its own Director of 
Agriculture with headquarters at Karachi, 

70 The Province should be divided into two circles. An addi¬ 

tional Deputy Director should be appointed for Upper Sind, 
with headquarters at Sukkur, whose main work would be 
the charge of the pumping stations, the establishment of 
which is suggested. 

*71 An Economic Botanist should be appointed to the Province 
whose main work should be on cotton, especially the American 
and Egyptian varieties. 
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72 Until such time as Sind has an Agricultural College of its own, 

the subordinate staff of the Agricultural Department should 
be trained at the Lyallpur Agricultural College rather than 
at the Poona College. 

Chapter VIL — Bombay, 

In regard to botanical work 

73 The relative value of the constituents of the Dholleras mixture 

should be definitely ascertained in order that the Agricul¬ 
tural Department and the cotton trade may be in a position 
to decide what steps should be taken in regard to them. 

74 'In the meantime, efforts should be made by persuasion and 

encouragement and by the provision of facilities for obtain¬ 
ing pixre seed, to maintain the purity of wagad in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Viramgam and to restore lalio to its former 
purity in the Ahinedabad and Kaira Districts and in the 
adjoining parts of Baroda and Kathiaxvar. 

75 In the Broach deshi tract, the Agricultural Department should 

endeavour to evolve a type of Broach cotton as superior 
to goghari in staple as is the present Broach cotton and also 
superior to it in yield and ginning jDercentage. 

76 Work on the Surat farm should continue on its present lines 

but efforts should be made to evolve strains at least equal 
to, if not superior to, the best Navsari cotton which could 
be given out in the Surat tract. Only one improved strain 
of cotton should be given out at a time. 

77 In the Khandesh tract, the aim of the Department should be 

to evolve by selection and hybridization, a strain of the 
yellow flowered varieties, such as G, neglectvm malvense and 
G. N, vervm superior to G. N, roseum in staple and at least 
equal to it in yield and ginning percentage. 

78 In the Kumpta Dharwar tract, the work of the Department 

on the hmpta variety should continue on its present lines 
but only one improved strain of that variety should be 
given out at a time. 

79 The efforts to eliminate the New Orleans type from the Dhar¬ 

war American mixture should continue and more intensive 
work should be done on the Upland type by selection and 
hybridization. 

80 No further botanical work should be done on the Dharwar 

Broach and Cambodia varieties. 

In regard to agricultural work :— 

81 The possibilities of steam and power ploughing should be 

further investigated and the possibility of handing over the 
work to a private agency, subsidized if necessary,, at the 
outset by Governmexxt, should be considered. 

82 Efforts should be made to extend the number and activities 

of co-operative seed unions and sale societies. 

83 Steps should be taken to increase the number of seed farms in 

the Broach and Kump>ta Dharwar tracts. 

84 Efforts should be made to organize auction sales of the Ixipas 

of the improved strains of cotton in the Broach and Kumpta 
Dharwar tracts, the Jcapas being sold on the basis of purity 
leather than of ginning percentage. 

85 The policy of handing over the control of auction sales to cq- 

operative societies is of doubtful expediency but, if it is 
continued, such sales should be closely supervised by the 
Agricultural Department. ^ 
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89 


90 
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No further efforts should be .made to juish the Broaeh and 
Cambodia varieties in the Kuinpta Bharwar tract. 

The work on ]Hishing rosemn, in the Khandesh tract, should 
continue on its present lines until a final decision lias been 
reached in regard to the possibility of replacing this variety 
by an improved strain of neglectnm cotton. If tliis is found 
impossible, vigorous efforts sliould be made to cover tlie 
whole tract witli roseimi. 

Efforts should be made to establish open markets on the Berar 
system in the cotton-growing tracts of the Presidency. 

Loans under the Land Improvements Loans’ Act for tlie cons¬ 
truction of wells should be granted with some liberality in 
North Gujarat in view of the greatly increased yields of 
cotton which have been obtained under hrells in that tract. 

In regard to agricultural staff:— 

The Northern Circle, Avitli the addition of the Sliolapur District 
from the Southern Circle, should be divided into three 
Circles, the D holler as, Broach, and, Khandesli tracts each 
forming a separate circle. 

All Assistant Director of Agriculture should be apjiointed to 
the Southern Circle which sliould no longer include tlie 
Sholapur District. 

Three additional botanists should be appointed to the Province, 
for the Dholleras and Broach, Khandesh, and Kiimpta 
Dharwar tracts, respectively. 

In regard to cotton in Native States:— 

The possibility of appointing an experienced Agricultural 
Officer as Agricultural Adviser to tlie sma.ll States whicli 
cannot afford an officer of the standing of an Assistant 
Director of Agrieidture should be considered. 

All tlie Native States in tlic I/rovinee should deixidc, in con¬ 
sultation with the flombay Agricultural Department, whicli 
type of cotton they wisli to encourage, in tiieir territories, 
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Cliapler VllL—Madras. 

In regard to botanical work i-™- 

The work on “ Westerns ” cotton should continue on its 
present lines, efforts being made to evolve an improved 
type on black soils and to discover a type which can success- 
fuily compete with rosenm or other necfleclmri varieties on 
red soils. 

The work on “ Northerns ” should also continue on its present 
lines, efforts being made to bring the ginning percentage of 
the selection known as No. 14 up to 27 in order to enable 
it to be substituted for the local variety. 

In the case oi harnngami coHoriy the object should be to 
isolate a type intermediate between Company No. 2 and 
CompanyNo. 3. ' 

A thorough survey of the Coconada tract should be taken up, 
as a preliminary to selection work on this variety on the 
same Hnes as are being followed in the “ Westerns ’ ’ and 
‘‘ Northerns ” tracts. 

Work on Cambodia should be taken up, the object being to 
evolve an improved type with a staple of at least an inch 
in length, and also, if possible, different types for irrigated 
and unirrigated land* 
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101 


No botanical work on uppam should, be undertaken m view 
of the fact that tliis variety is being rapidly displaced by 

Cambodia and to-iMipOTMU. Ko 

The experiments in crossing Boiu-bon and Garnbodia snould be 
recommenced and carried to definite conclusions, but beyond 
this, there should be no independent wmrk on Bourbon or 
iMdam cotton, as the elimination of these variet'es is desir¬ 
able owing to their propensity to harbour insect and other 
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In regard to agricultural work :— 

Efforts should be made to discover a suitable leguminous fodder 
crop ton introduction into the rotation with cotton m the 

“ Northems ” and Westerns ” tracts. 

The possihilities of gear and steam ploiigliing in these tracts 

shonld he investigated. ^ i • xi ^ 

Efforts shonld he made to establish open markets in the 

“ ISTortheins ” and “ Westerns ” tracts with a view to secur¬ 
ing’ an improvement in the methods of picking, i. 
markets should also he established in the Coimbatore Bis- 

The question of suitable manures and rotations for Cambodia 

cotton should he investigated. , i 

The organization evolved for the distnbutimi of pure seed, 
in the Tinnevelly tract should be extended to the^ other 
cotton-growing tracts, as soon as circumstances permit. 

In regard to the staff of the Agricultural Department. 

Tw°o additional Deputy Directors of Agriculture should be 
appointed, one fertile “Northerns” tract with headquarters 
at Nandval and one for work on Cambodia. 

A second “ Economic Botanist should be appointed, whose 
first work should be tlie survey of the Coconadci cotton 
tract and who should also take up crossing work on Cam¬ 
bodia and Bourbon cotton. He should render the Deputy 
Directors of Agriculture advice and assistance in regard to 
the selection work carried out in the different circles. 


GhafierIX. — Burma. 

In regard to the botanical work :— 

1 oq Tlie first step sliould be a botanical survey of the cotton-growing 

tracts and a classification of the types grown as regards 

yield and ginning percentage. . 

no SiWle selection work slioiild then be imdertaken, the inain 

object of which should be the standardization of the quality 

of the cotton. .. 

111 Work on crossing, except in the ease of the crosses already 

effected, should be postponed till a more adequate staft 
becomes, available. _ 

112 The possibilities of American cotton, particularly of Cambodia, 

should be thoroughly tested. ^ \ i i 

n ^ A large farm should be immediately established m the Meiktil*. 

or Myingyan district for work on wa-gale. Another should 
be established at Monywa in the Lower Chindwin District, 

which should be mainly Utili^^^ 

: under well irrigation. To permit of work on wa-gy% the 

: Allanmyo farm should be equipped with a small gummg 

outfit. 
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In regard to agricultural ■work:— . ^ ^ 

As soon as adecjuate staff becomes avavilable, special efforts 
should be made to promote the introduction of improved 
implements and improved methods of cultivation, the evolu¬ 
tion of an organization for the distribution of pure seed and 
the improvement of the present svstem of marketing. 

In regard to agricultural staff':— 

A large increase in the superior and inferior staff of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department is urgently required for the general 
agricultural development of the Province. The strength¬ 
ened staff should devote special attention to work on cotton. 

An Economic Eotaiiist should be appointed to the Province 
at an eady date, one of whose duties should be to under¬ 
take a botanical survey of the cotton growing tracts, 

Cha'pter X, — Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam. 

The experiments with huri and selected American varieties in 
Chota Nagpur should continue on their present lines. 

The^ botanical survey of the cotton tracts in the three pro^ 
vinces should be completed. 

Selection work on the Comilla variety should be undertaken 
with a view to the improvement and standardization of its 
ginning percentage and, possibly also, of its staple. 


Chapter XI. — Hyderabad. 

A botanioal surve}?' of the cotton tracts should be carried out 
in order that the Agricultural Department should be in a 
position to deckle on a definite policy for each tract. 

Simultaneously with, or subsequent to such a survey^ exliaustive 
tests should be carried out in order that the comparative 
- merits of hani and other varieties may be authoritatively 
ascertained. 

Further tests should be carried out with Cambodia before the 
seed of tliis variety is given out on a large scale. 

Botanical work on hani on the lines proposed for British 
Provinces should be commenced as soon as possible and 
slioifid be followed by similar work on other varieties. 

Botanical work should be carried out in close co-operation 
with specialists working in British Provinces, and if His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government wish it, such 
^ officers slioiild fi'eely render advice and assistance* 

The superior staff of the Agricultural Department should be 
increased by the appointment of two Deputy Directors, one 
for the Mahratwarra and the other for the Telingana Country 
and of an Economic Botanist and the main work of these 
officers should be on cotton. 


Chapter XII.—Bar oda. 

No further efforts should be made to introduce exotics in the 
Baroda State, but the efforts of the Agricultural Departmerlfe 
should be confined to the improvement of the indigenous 
varieties and the production of good seed for distribution. 

In order to build up an organization for the production and 
distribution of good seed, the subordinate staff of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department should be increased by the appoint¬ 
ment of additional officers of the class of Agricultural Assist¬ 
ant. 
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Tlie Agricultural Department sliould devote itself more parti¬ 
cularly to work on the D'holleras mixture and should ma v 
speciS efforts to maintain tiie pm-ity ^J 

restore Icdio to its d S in 'close 

All work oil cotton m Baroda sliouia oe . 

co-operation with the Bombay Agricultural Department, 
periodical conferences being held between the officers of the 

Th^rJaStton for the spread either of P"'-° 

improved types should follow the_ nies proposed loi the 

adj^acent tracts in the Bombay Presidency. 
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. J,er Xin.—Cenlml India. 

The main line of work on cotton in Central India should be 
selection work on malmnse and the evolution of a suitable 
oiStfon to secure that this variety is marketed in a 

The^Sferiments with Upland Georgian and Cambodia under 
irrigation and with Mr. Leak's improved varieties should 

If worrormalwiise proves impossible owmg to 
obtaining pure seed, the Agricidtural Departm^t 
oonoentrate its energies on pushing Upland (3 . 

Cambodia on irrigated sods, provided further tests establis.i 

the suitability of these varieties. t ■ f 

The desirability of making the post ot Jouit 
Adviser a permanent one and ot establiBlung a r 
which he can carry out work for the benetit 
should be considered. 

{Separate Directors of Agriculture should be appo 
Indore and Bhopal States. 

Throughout the Agency, there should be an Qx\y< 
experimental work on cotton and an increase 
dinate staff of the Agricultural Department. 

.. .1.,- <- :_cilirvnm liA r.noi'o 


Chapter XlV.-~Majpiilana and Mysore. 


IPaba. 

178 
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141 


Dreliminarv to such work. 

Work on cotton in Mysore shopd be carried ^ , , 

operation with the Bombay Agricultural Department as the 
problems are similar to those arising in the adjacent tracts 

of the Bombay Bxesideiicy. ^ • • j 1 u wii/i 

Further experiments with Cambodia on irrigated aoils biioLUtl 

be carried out in Mysore, 

Chapter X V.--General recommendcttio7i in regard to Agricultural 

tooric on cotton. 

Botanical surveys of the cotton-growing tracts are of very 
great importance. Simultaneously with nr subsequent to 
such surveys, the varieties fomrd on a field scale should be 
tested on duplioato or triplicate plots in order that it may 
be asoertained whether any of the types is distinctly superior 

to the others* 
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142 Selection work slioiilcl be regarded as tlie first step in obtaining 

an improvement in cotton, bnt slionld be followed by crossing 
wdiich sbonld, however, only be entrusted to p>roperly qualified 
officers who can devote personal attention and considerable 
tune to it. 

143 Tests of cotton on a field scale should be carried out in two 

series, the first series consisting of preliminary tests on small 
plots, and the second series of tests on larger plots under 
conditions approximating, as far as possible, to those under 
which cotton is ordinarily growm. 

144 As regards the question of obtaining an improvement in the 

outturn of cotton, one of the most important requirements 
I is the introduction into the rotation of a heavy yielding 

leguminous fodder crops. 

145 The selection and distribution of pm’e seed should be entirely?’ 

controlled by the Agricultural Department. The desirability 
of taking immediate steps to select and acquire land for seed 
farms should be considered. 

146 Demonstration should ordinarily be carried out on the lands of 

selected cultivators. Where the establishment of large 
demonstration farms is considered desirable, an accurate 
profit and loss account should be maintained. 

147 No further work on tree cottons should be done by the Agri¬ 

cultural Department, except where it is desired to obtain 
crosses between such cottons and annual varieties. 

148 An additional mycologist should be appointed to the Pusa staff 

whose principal duty should be the investigation of mycoio- 
gical problems connected with cotton. 

149 The total cost of the proposals for the expansion of the Agri- 

cultm’al Department and for the Central Cotton Committee 
amounts roughly to Rs. 16 laldis. If considered desirable, 
funds might be provided by the imposition of a cess of eight 
amias a bale on all cotton used in the mills in India or 
exported. 

150 The additional staff proposed should be recruited immediately 

from any available source. In some cases, candidates from 
the United Kingdom or the United States might be recruited 
on short-term agreements, in order that their place may be 

taken by Indians possessiag the requisite agricultural quali¬ 
fications as soon as they become available. 


PAET II. 

Ghafter XVI.^Commerciah 

Cotton markets on the Berar system should be established iii 
other provinces as soon as possible, more especially in the 
cotton tracts of the Bombay Presidency, except Sind, the 
Madras Presidency, except the Coeonada tract, and the 
Punjab Canal Colonies. 

Cotton prices should be published in up-country markets, 
subject to certain limitations. 

The dates of the payment of instalments of land revenue in 

‘ the cotton-growing tracts of the Bombay Presidency, except 
Sind and Khandesh, should be altered* 
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Efiorts should be made to expand the numbers 

of co-operative sale societies, sucli societies, at the outset, 
to be initiated and supervised by the Agricultural Depart- 

Au*^tSn sales, conducted hy Government agency, are 

in the case of new varieties up to a certain stage, after 
which the work should be handed over to other agencies, 
subject to suitable arrangements being made in regajti ro 

the control of seed,. 

The formation of buying agencies should he left to the trade . 

There should be no interference with the practice of fmwai’d 
sales hy the cultivator or middleman or with the P^rc^aso 
of cotton “ forward ” by mills or exporters m the uidmaiy 

course of trade. 

The weights used in all cotton markets and ginning and pressing 
factories tlixoughout India should be standardized on the 
basis of a cotton maund of 28 pounds. 

The Agricultural Department should undertake experiments 
with the cleaner picking of cotton, in order to enable deh- 
uifce eouclusions to be arrived at in regard to the value ot 

cotton so picked. , 

The transDort of cotton waste or fly by rail or sea, except ii ^ ^ ^ 
one spinning or weaving inili to another or to a port tor 
shipment outside India should be totally prohibited. 

The transport of loose hapas or lint in doems oc of half 
pressed or full pressed bales by rail, except to ham fid 
consumers and to ports for 

outside India, shouhl also be prohibited except, in ^ceiUun 
cases, under license. 

All ginning and pressing factories should be licensed, a pi'e- 
liniinary to the issue of licenses being the assignmen ' o ^ ^ 
factories of distinctive numbers and marks which would, 
enable the cotton dealt with in them to be traced. 

Licenses should only be granted on certain conditions and 
should be withdrawn for breach of these conditions and on 
proof of such malpractices as damping, mixing and adultera- 

All ginning and pressing factories should be brought under the 
operation of the Factory Act and required to take out 

licenses, irrespective of the number of hands employed. 

Licenses should bo withdrawn by the Local Govcrninont on 
the reoommendatioir of the Central Committee, after the 
procedure laid down has been followed. 

Suitable penalties should be imposed in the case of factories 
working without taking out a license or after a license has 

been withdrawn. 

Where miming and pressing pools exist, and in oonse(^uenc 0 
there are more factories than are really required, concessions 
in regard to the grant of land should be offered to induce 
the sui'plus factories to move to other localities. In, such 
oiroumstanoes, no night shift working should be permitted. 

The question of the possibility of using saw gins for Indian 
cotton as well as of improving roller gins should be furthcB 
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ChwpieT XVII. — Staiistkal. ' 

In regard to the improvement of the cotton forecasts — 

169 The work of submitting estimates of outturn should eveiy- 

wliere be handed over to the Agricultural Department as 
I soon as possible, a beginning being made in the meantime, 

i™’ in tracts in which the Department is sufficiently organized' 

for the purpose. 

170 The results obtained on Government farms should be utilized 

more largely than at present, especially for purposes of 
comparison with previous years and for ascertaining ginning 
percentages. 

171 Measures should be taken to impress upon primary reporting 

agencies the meaning of the term “ normal ” and its equiva¬ 
lent in amias. A twelve-anna crop should everywhere be 
' regarded as representing a normal crop, unless there are 

special reasons to the contrary. 

172 The desirability of substituting a quantitative estimate for the 

anna estimate should be considered. , 

173 The yield of cotton should invariably be reported by primary 

reporting agencies in terms of Jcapas, the necessary conversion 
into terms of ginned cotton and of the anna estimate into 
American notation being made in the office of the Provincial 
Director. 

174 Special care should be taken in estimating the outturn of 
cotton when grown with other crops. 

175 More use should be made in regard to figures of outturn of 

non-official agencies, such as large firms, large and small 
land holders, and ginning factories, 

176 The figures of outturn should be checked with statistics of- 

export, mill consumption and extra-factory consumption. 
Care should l>e taken to see that the comparison with the 
outturn of the previous year is made on the basis of the 
finally corrected estimates for the latter. 

177 There should be a careful check of the returns in the office of 

the Director of Agriculture, an officer of the standing of an 
Assistant Director of Agriculture being attached to it for 
w^ork connected with forecasts in provinces in which the 
Director has not sufficient time to devote to them. 

178 A fifth and final forecast of the cotton crop should be issued 

in April to enable information in regard to the Madras 
crop to be included in it. 

In regard to the press returns :— 

179 The submission of returns of cotton ginned and pressed by 

ginning and pressing factories should be made compffisory 
by legislation, the penalty to be the withdrawal of the license 
of the factory. 

180 The returns, both from British Territory and Native States, 

should be sent direct to the Department of Statistics. 

■ ■ 

181 The form of the return shoul d be improved in certain respects . 

In regard to the office Director of Statistics• 

^ 182 The section of the office which deals with agricultural Btatistics 

#ould be considerably strengthened. 
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Chaffer XVIU^--EsfaUisliment of a Cenlral Oolion Trade Assoeia^ 

lion in Bomhay. 

One Central Association, to be known as ibe East India Cotton 
Association, slumld take tlie place of the seven distinct bodies 
wliicli at present control the cot ton trade in Boinbaiy. 3 bis 
Association shonid establish a proper l)asis of classes oi’ 
cotton for future ” contracts, sliould license brokers and 
commissioned houses and slioiild establisli a clearing lioiise 
for settlements at least weekly. Tlie cpiestion of including 
ill the scheme for sx3ch an Association, ■wliich we Ikia-c re" 
quested Mr. Wadia to draw u{>, provisions for a “ inutual 
allowance ” system on the lines of that of the Bremen 
Exchange and of the appointment of official arbitrators 
slpiuld b«s carefully considered. 

All speculative transactions hihuefha Ichandw, kntrha Ameri¬ 

cans ” or “ single and double options ” should be entirely 
prohibited. 

The East India Cbtton Association, when formed, sliould take 
up the question of devising some better methods oi chissi- 
fication than that at present adopted. 

Chapter IX,—Formation of a Ce^iPral Cotton Conmiike. 

In order to secure co-ordination and co-operation in all matters 
relating to cotton, a Central Cotton Coinrnittee of a pernm- 
nent cliaracter, composed of representatives of the Agricui- 
tural and Co-operative Departments, the Dirt'ctor General 
of Commercial Intelligence, the Director of Statistics and 
representatives of the trade should be establislicd at l>oinI>ay, 
The Agricultural Adviser to tlie Governmeiit of India sliould 
lie the President of the Commit tee, the sta/lt ol; wiiicli sli<)uld 
include a whole-time Secretary and a dl^chiiologist. 31 le 
main functions of the Committee would he to act as an 
advisory bod,}' to Government and the tyrcide on all matters 
connected witli cotton, iiichiding questions relaling to 
legislation and tlie licensing of ginning and pressing fac:;tories, 
to act as a centre for the dissemination oi inl:<>rmation 
regarding cotton and to assist tlie Agricultural l)epartinent, 
tlirough its Technologist, in obtaining ant^lioritative valua¬ 
tions of new varieties. 

In order to carry out its functious, tlie Committee would act 
tlirough and witli Provincial Chiivmittecs aiKl. local sub¬ 
committees. Sucli Ccvinmittees would be formed in all the; 
provinces in whicii cotton is grown, exiiept Biliar and Orissa 
and Assam. In view of the special circumstancas of Burma, 
the Provincial Committee in that^ proyinco wouhi be tlie 
advisory body in regard to the licensing of ginning and 
pressing factories. 

The post of Imperial Cotton Specialist will cease to bo neces¬ 
sary on the formation of tlie Central Cotton (jiiinmittets and 
should be abolished on the retirement of its present liolder. 
Samples of cotton submitted by the Agricultural Department 
for trade valuation should, in the first instance, be not less 
than 20 pounds of lint. If the report on tliese :is satisfactoi'y., 
200 pounds of the cotton grown on a field scale and handled 
under ordinary conditions should lie sent for a mill test. 
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